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BOOK  YI.-PAET  I. 


THE  REFORMATION. 

(1540-1603.) 

AUTHORITIES  FOR  BOOK  VI. 

603.  For  the  close  of  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign,  as 
for  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary,  we  possess  copi- 
ous materials.  Strype  covers  this  period  in  his  ‘ ‘ me- 
morial,” and  in  his  lives  of  Crammer,  Cheke,  and 
Smith;  Hayward’s  “Life  of  Edward  the  Sixth”  may 
be  supplemented  by  the  young  king’s  own  Journal ; 
“ Machyn’s  Diary”  gives  us  the  aspect  of  affairs  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  a common  Englishman, 
while  Holinshedis  near  enough  to  serve  as  a contem- 
porary authority.  The  troubled  period  of  the  pro- 
tectorate is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Tytler  in  the  corres- 
pondence which  he  has  published  in  his  “England 
under  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Mary,”  while  much 
light  is  thrown  on  its  close  by  Mr.  Nicholls  in  the 
“Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,”  published  by  the  Cam- 
den society.  In  spite  of  countless  errors,  of  Puri- 
tan prejudices,  and  some  deliberate  suppressions  of 
the  truth,  its  mass  of  facts  and  wonderful  charm 
of  style  will  always  give  importance  to  the  “Acts 
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and  Monuments”  or  “Book  of  Martyrs”  of  John 
Foxe,  as  a record  of  the  Marian  persecution. 
Among  outer  observers,  the  Venetian  Soranzo  throws 
some  light  on  the  protectorate ; and  the  dispatches 
of  Giovanni  Michiel,  published  by  Mr.  Friedmann, 
give  us  a new  insight  into  the  events  of  Mary’s 
reign. 

604.  For  the  succeeding  reign  we  have  a valuable 
contemporary  account  in  Camden’s  “Life  of  Eliz- 
abeth.” The  “Annals”  of  Sir  John  Hayward  refer 
to  the  first  four  years  of  the  queen’s  rule.  Its  polit- 
ical and  diplomatic  side  is  only  now  being  fully 
imveiled  in  the  calendar  of  state  papers  for  this 
period,  which  are  being  issued  by  the  master  of 
the  rolls,  and  fresh  light  has  yet  to  be  looked  for 
from  the  Cecil  papers  and  the  documents  at  Si- 
mancas,  some  of  which  are  embodied  in  the  history 
of  this  reign  by  Mr.  Froude.  Among  the  pub- 
lished materials  for  this  time  we  have  the  Bur- 
leigh papers,  the  Sidney  papers,  the  Sadler  state 
papers,  much  correspondence  in  the  Hardwicke 
state  papers,  the  letters  published  by  Mr.  Wright  in 
his  “Elizabeth  and  Her  Times,”  the  collections  of 
Murdin,  the  Egerton  papers,  the  “Letters  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  James  the  Sixth”  published  by  Mr.  Bruce. 
Harrington’s  “Nugae  Antiquse”  contain  some  details 
of  value.  Among  foreign  materials  as  yet  pub- 
lished the  “ Papiers  d’Etat  ” of  Cardinal  Granvelle 
and  the  series  of  French  dispatches  published  by 
M.  Teulet  are  among  the  more  important.  Mr. 
Motley,  in  his  “Kise  of  the  Dutch  Kepublic”  and 
“History  of  the  United  Netherlands,”  has  used  the 
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state  papers  of  the  countries  concerned  in  this 
struggle  to  pour  a flood  of  new  light  on  the  diplo- 
macy and  outer  policy  of  Burleigh  and  his  mistress. 
His  wide  and  independent  research  among  the  same 
class  of  documents  gives  almost  an  original  value 
to  Ranke’s  treatment  of  this  period  in  his  English 
history.  The  earlier  religious  changes  in  Scotlana 
have  been  painted  with  wonderful  energy,  and  on 
the  whole  with  truthfulness,  by  Knox  himself  in  his 
“ History  of  the  Reformation.”  Among  the  con- 
temporary materials  for  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart 
we  have  the  well-known  works  of  Buchanan  and 
Leslie,  Labanoff ’s  ‘ ‘ Lettres  et  Memoires  de  Marie 
Stuart,”  the  correspondence  appended  to  Mignet’s 
biography,  Stevenson’s  “Illustrations  of  the  “Life 
of  Queen  Mary,”  Melville’s  memoirs,  and  the  col- 
lections of  Keith  and  Anderson. 

605.  For  the  religious  history  of  Elizabeth’s  reign 
Strype,  as  usual,  gives  us  copious  details  in  his 
“Annals,”  his  lives  of  Parker,  Grindal,  and  Whit- 
gift.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  queen’s  earlier 
steps  by  the  Zurich  letters,  published  by  the  Parker 
society.  The  strife  with  the  later  Puritans  can  only 
be  judged  fairly  after  reading  the  Martin  Marprelate 
tracts,  which  have  been  reprinted  by  Mr.  Masked,  who 
has  given  a short  abstract  of  the  more  important  in 
his  “ History  of  the  Martin  Marprelate  Controversy.” 
Her  policy  toward  the  Catholics  is  set  out  in  Bur- 
leigh’s tract,  “ The  Execution  of  Justice  in  Eng- 
land, not  for  Religion,  but  for  Treason,”  which  was 
answered  by  Allen  in  his  “Defense  of  the  English 
Catholics,”  On  the  actual  working  of  the  penal 
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laws  much  new  information  has  been  given  us  in 
the  series  of  contemporary  narratives  published,  by 
Father  Morris  under  the  title  of  “ The  Troubles  of 
our  Catholic  Forefathers  the  general  history  of 
the  Catholics  may  be  found  in  the  work  of  Dodd ; 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  Jesuits  in  More’s  “His- 
torn  Provinciae  Anglicanse  Societatis  Jesu.”  To 
these  may  be  added  Mr.  Simpson’s  biography  of 
Campion.  For  our  constitutional  history  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign  we  have  D’Ewe’s  journals  and 
Townsend’s  “Journal  of  Parliamentary  Proceedings 
from  1580  to  1601,”  the  first  detailed  account  we 
possess  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. Macpherson  in  his  annals  of  commerce 
gives  details  of  the  wonderful  expansion  of  Eng- 
lish trade  during  this  period,  and  Hackluyt’s  collec- 
tion of  voyages  tells  of  its  wonderful  activity. 
Amid  a crowd  of  biographers,  whose  number  marks 
the  new  importance  of  individual  life  and  action 
at  the  time,  we  may  note  as  embodying  informa- 
tion elsewhere  inaccessible  the  lives  of  Hatton  and 
Davison  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  the  three  accounts 
of  Haleigh  by  Oldys,  Tytler,  and  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
lives  of  the  two  Devereux,  Earls  of  Essex,  Mr. 
Spedding’s  “Life  of  Bacon,’’  and  Barrow’s  “Life 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake. ’1 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PEOTESTANT  ESVOLUTION. 

1540—1553. 

606.  At  the  death  of  Cromwell  the  success  of 
his  policy  was  complete.  The  monarchy  had  reached 
the  height  of  its  power.  The  old  liberties  of  Eng- 
land lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  The  lords 
were  cowed  and  spiritless  ; the  house  of  oommons 
was  filled  with  the  creatures  of  the  court  and  de- 
graded into  an  engine  of  tyranny.  Royal  proclama- 
tions were  taking  the  place  of  parliamentary  legisla- 
tion ; royal  benevolences  were  encroaching  more  and 
more  on  the  right  of  parliamentary  taxation.  Jus- 
tice was  prostituted  in  the  ordinary  courts  to  the 
royal  will,  while  the  boundless  and  arbitrary  pow- 
ers of  the  royal  council  were  gradually  superseding 
the  slower  processes  of  the  common  law.  The  reli- 
gious changes  had  thrown  an  almost  sacred  character 
over  the  “majesty”  of  the  king.  Henry  was  the 
head  of  the  church.  From  the  primate  to  the  mean- 
est deacon  every  minister  of  it  derived  from  him  his 
sole  right  to  exercise  spiritual  powers.  The  voice  of 
its  preachers  was  the  echo  of  his  will.  He  alone 
could  define  orthodoxy  or  declare  heresy.  The 
forms  of  its  worship  and  belief  were  changed  and 
rechanged  at  the  royal  caprice.  Half  of  its  wealth 
went  to  swell  the  royal  ti-easury,  and  the  other  half 
lay  at  the  king’s  mercy.  It  was  this  unprecedented 
concentration  of  all  power  in  the  hands  of  a sin- 
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gle  man  that  overawed  the  imagination  of  Henry’a 
subjects.  He  was  regarded  as  something  high  above 
the  laws  which  govern  common  men.  The  voices 
of  statesmen  and  priests  extolled  his  wisdom  and  au- 
thority as  more  than  human.  The  parliament  itself 
rose  and  bowed  to  the  vacant  throne  when  his  name 
was  mentioned.  An  absolute  devotion  to  his  person 
replaced  the  old  loyalty  to  the  law.  When  the  pri- 
mate  of  the  English  church  described  the  chief  merit 
of  Cromwell,  it  was  by  asserting  that  he  loved  the 
king  ^ no  less  than  he  loved  God,” 

607.  It  was,  indeed,  Cromwell  who  more  than  any 
man  had  reared  this  fabric  of  king-worship.  But  he 
had  hardly  reared  it  when  it  began  to  give  way.  The 
very  success  of  his  measures,  indeed,  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  his  policy.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  Cromwell’s  system  had  been  his  de- 
velopment of  parliamentary  action.  The  great 
assembly  which  the  monarchy  had  dreaded  and 
silenced  from  the  days  of  Edward  the  Fourth  to  the 
days  of  Wolsey  had  been  called  to  the  front  again  at 
the  cardinal’s  fall.  Proud  of  his  popularity,  and 
conscious  of  his  people’s  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
protest  against  a foreign  jurisdiction,  Henry  set 
aside  the  policy  of  the  crown  to  deal  a heavier  blow 
at  the  papacy.  Both  the  parties  represented  in  the 
ministry  that  followed  Wolsey  welcomed  the 
change,  for  the  nobles  represented  by  Norfolk  and 
the  men  of  the  new  learning  represented  by  More 
regarded  parliament  with  the  same  favor.  More, 
indeed,  in  significant  though  almost  exaggerated 
phrases  set  its  omnipotence  face  to  face  with  the 
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growing  despotism  of  tlie  crown.  The  policy  of 
Cromwell  fell  in  with  this  revival  of  the  two  houses. 
The  daring  of  his  temper  led  him  not  to  dread  and 
suppress  national  institutions,  hut  to  seize  them  and 
master  them,  and  to  turn  them  into  means  of  en- 
hancing the  royal  power.  As  he  saw  in  the  church 
a means  of  raising  the  king  into  the  spiritual  ruler  of 
the  faith  and  consciences  of  his  people,  so  he  saw  in 
the  parliament  a means  of  shrouding  the  boldest  ag- 
gressions of  the  monarchy  under  the  veil  of  popular 
assent,  and  of  giving  to  the  most  ruthless  acts  of 
despotism  the  stamp  and  semblance  of  law.  He  saw 
nothing  to  fear  in  a house  of  lords  whose  nobles 
cowered  helpless  before  the  might  of  the  crown,  and 
whose  spiritual  members  his  policy  was  degrading 
into  mere  tools  of  the  royal  will.  Nor  could  he  find 
anything  to  dread  in  a house  of  commons  which  was 
crowded  with  members  directly  or  indirectly  nomi- 
nated by  the  royal  council.  With  a parliament  such 
as  this,  Cromwell  might  well  trust  to  make  the  na- 
tion itself,  through  its  very  representatives,  an  ac- 
complice in  the  work  of  absolutism. 

608.  His  trust  seemed  more  than  justified  by  the 
conduct  of  the  houses.  It  was  by  parliamentary 
statutes  that  the  church  was  prostrated  at  the  feet  of 
the  monarchy.  It  was  by  bills  of  attainder  that  great 
nobles  were  brought  to  the  block.  It  was  under 
constitutional  forms  that  freedom  was  gagged  with 
new  treasons  and  oaths  and  questionings.  One  of 
the  first  bills  of  Cromwell’s  parliaments  freed  Henry 
from  the  need  of  paying  his  debts,  one  of  the  last 
gave  his  proclamations  the  force  of  laws.  In  the 
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action  of  the  two  houses  the  crown  seemed  to  have 
discovered  a means  of  carrying  its  power  into  regions 
from  which  a bare  despotism  has  often  had  to  shrink. 
Henry  might  have  dared  single-handed  to  break  with 
Rome  or  to  send  Sir  Thomas  More  to  the  block. 
But  without  parliament  to  back  him,  he  could  hardly 
have  ventured  on  such  an  enormous  confiscation  of 
property  as  was  involved  in  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  or  on  such  changes  in  the  national  reli- 
gion as  were  brought  about  by  the  ten  articles  and 
the  six.  It  was  this  discovery  of  the  use  to  which 
the  houses  could  be  turned  that  accounts  for  the  im- 
mense development  of  their  powers,  the  immense 
widening  of  their  range  of  action,  which  they  owe  to 
Cromwell.  Now  that  the  great  engine  was  at  his  own 
command,  he  used  it  as  it  had  never  been  used  be- 
fore. Instead  of  rare  and  short  assemblies  of  parlia- 
ment, England  saw  it  gathered  year  after  year.  All  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  crown  had  watched  its  older 
encroachments  on  the  prerogative  was  set  aside. 
Matters  which  had,  even  in  the  days  of  their  greatest 
influence,  been  scrupulously  withheld  from  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  houses,  were  now  absolutely  forced 
on  their  attention.  It  was  by  parliament  that 
England  was  torn  from  the  great  body  of  western 
Christendom.  It  was  by  partiamentary  enactment 
that  the  English  church  was  reft  of  its  older  liberties 
and  made  absolutely  subservient  to  the  crown.  It 
was  a parliamentary  statute  that  defined  the  very  faith 
and  religion  of  the  land.  The  vastest  confiscation  of 
landed  property  which  England  had  ever  witnessed 
was  wrought  by  parliament.  It  regulated  the  sue- 
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cession  to  the  throne.  It  decided  on  the  validity  of 
the  king’s  marriages  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  king’s 
children.  Former  sovereigns  had  struggled  against 
the  claim  of  the  houses  to  meddle  with  the  royal 
ministers  or  with  members  of  the  royal  household. 
Now  parliament  was  called  on  by  the  king  himself 
to  attaint  his  ministers  and  his  queens. 

609.  The  fearlessness  and  completeness  of  such  a 
policy  as  this  brings  home  to  us  more  than  any  other 
of  his  plans  the  genius  of  Cromwell.  But  its  success 
depended  wholly  on  the  absolute  servility  of  parlia- 
ment to  the  will  of  the  crown,  and  Cromwell’s  own 
action  made  the  continuance  of  such  a servility  im- 
possible. The  part  which  the  houses  were  to  play 
in  after  years  shows  the  importance  of  clinging  to 
the  forms  of  constitutional  freedom,  even  when  their 
life  is  all  but  lost.  In  the  inevitable  reaction  against 
tyranny  they  furnish  centers  for  the  reviving  energies 
of  the  people,  while  the  returning  tide  of  liberty  is 
enabled  through  their  preservation  to  flow  quietly 
and  naturally  along  its  traditional  channels.  And 
even  before  Cromwell  passed  to  his  doom  the  tide  of 
liberty  was  returning.  On  one  occasion  during  his 
rule  a “great  debate”  on  the  suppression  of  the  lesser 
monasteries  showed  that  elements  of  resistance  still 
survived;  and  these  elements  developed  rapidly  as 
the  power  of  the  crown  declined  under  the  minority 
of  Edward  and  the  unpopularity  of  Mary.  To  this 
revival  of  a spirit  of  independence  the  spoliation  of 
the  church  largely  contributed.  Partly  from  neces- 
sity, partly  from  a desire  to  build  up  a faction  inter- 
ested in  the  maintenance  of  their  ecclesiastical  policy, 
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Cromwell  and  the  king  squandered  the  vast  mass  of 
wealth  which  flowed  into  the  treasury  from  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  monasteries  with  reckless  prodigality. 
Three  hundred  and  seventy-six  smaller  houses  had 
been  suppressed  in  153G;  645  greater  houses  were 
surrendered  or  seized  in  1539.  Some  of  the  spoil 
was  devoted  to  the  erection  of  six  new  bishoprics;  a 
larger  part  went  to  the  fortification  of  the  coast.  But 
the  bulk  of  these  possessions  were  granted  lavishly 
away  to  the  nobles  and  courtiers  about  the  king,  and 
to  a host  of  adventurers  who  “ had  become  gospelers 
for  the  abbey  lands.”  Something  like  a fifth  of  the 
actual  land  in  the  kingdom  was  in  this  way  trans- 
ferred from  the  holding  of  the  church  to  that  of 
nobles  and  gentry.  Not  only  were  the  older  houses  en- 
riched, but  a new  aristocracy  was  erected  from  among 
the  dependents  of  the  court.  The  Bussells  and  the 
Cavendishes  are  familiar  instances  of  families  which 
rose  from  obscurity  through  the  enormous  grants  of 
church  land  made  to  Henry’s  courtiers.  The  old 
baronage  was  thus  hardly  crushed  before  a new  aris- 
tocracy took  its  place.  “ Those  families  within  or 
without  the  bounds  of  the  peerage,”  observes  Mr. 
Hallam,  “who  are  now  deemed  the  most  consider- 
able, will  be  found,  with  no  great  number  of  excep- 
tions, to  have  first  become  conspicuous  under  the 
Tudor  line  of  kings,  and,  if  we  could  trace  the  title 
of  their  estates,  to  have  acquired  no  small  portion  of 
them  mediately  or  immediately  from  monastic  or 
other  ecclesiastical  foundations.”  The  leading  part 
which  these  freshly-created  peers  took  in  the  events 
which  followed  Henry’s  death  gave  strength  and 
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vigor  to  the  whole  order.  But  the  smaller  gentry 
shared  in  the  general  enrichment  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  the  new  energy  of  the  lords  was  soon 
followed  by  a display  of  political  independence 
among  the  commons  themselves. 

610.  While  the  prodigality  of  Cromwell’s  system 
thus  brought  into  being  a new  check  upon  the  crown 
by  enriching  the  nobles  and  the  lesser  gentry,  the  re- 
ligious changes  it  brought  about  gave  fire  and  vigor 
to  the  elements  of  opposition  which  were  slowly 
gathering.  What  did  most  to  ruin  the  king- worship 
that  Cromwell  set  up  was  Cromwell’s  ecclesiastical 
policy.  In  reducing  the  church  to  mere  slavery  be- 
neath the  royal  power,  he  believed  himself  to  be 
trampling  down  the  last  constitutional  force  which 
could  hold  the  monarchy  in  check.  What  he  really 
did  was  to  give  life  and  energy  to  new  forces  which 
were  bound  from  their  very  nature  to  battle  with  the 
monarchy  for  even  more  than  the  old  English  free- 
dom. When  Cromwell  seized  on  the  church  he  held 
himself  to  be  seizing  for  the  crown  the  mastery  which 
the  church  had  wielded  till  now  over  the  consciences 
and  reverence  of  men.  But  the  very  humiliation  of 
the  great  religious  body  broke  the  spell  beneath 
which  Englishmen  had  bowed.  In  form,  nothing 
had  been  changed.  The  outer  constitution  of  the 
church  remained  utterly  unaltered.  The  English 
bishop,  freed  from  the  papal  control,  freed  from  the 
check  of  monastic  independence,  seemed  greater  and 
more  imposing  than  ever.  The  priest  still  clung  to 
rectory  and  church.  If  images  were  taken  out  of  the 
churches,  if  here  and  there  a rood-loft  was  pulled 
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down,  or  a saint’s  shrine  demolished,  no  change  was 
made  in  form  of  ritual  or  mode  of  worship.  The 
mass  was  untouched.  Every  hymn,  every  prayer, 
was  still  in  Latin ; confession,  penance,  fastings  and 
feastings,  extreme  unction,  went  on  as  before.  There 
was  little  to  show  that  any  change  had  taken  place ; 
and  yet  every  plowman  felt  that  all  was  changed. 
The  bishop,  gorgeous  as  he  might  be  in  miter  and 
cope,  was  a mere  tool  of  the  king.  The  priest  was 
trembling  before  heretics  he  used  to  burn.  Farmer 
or  shopkeeper  might  enter  his  church  any  Sunday 
morning  to  find  mass  or  service  utterly  transformed. 
The  spell  of  tradition,  of  unbroken  continuance,  was 
over;  and  with  it  the  power  which  the  church  had 
wielded  over  the  souls  of  men  was  in  great  part  done 
away. 

611.  It  was  not  that  the  new  Protestantism  was  as 
yet  formidable,  for  violent  and  daring  as  they  were, 
the  adherents  of  Luther  were  few  in  number,  and 
drawn  mostly  from  the  poorer  classes  among  whom 
Wyclifflte  heresy  had  lingered,  or  from  the  class  of 
scholars  whose  theological  studies  drew  their  sym- 
pathy to  the  movement  over  sea.  It  was  that  the 
lump  was  now  ready  to  be  leavened  by  this  petty 
leaven,  that  men’s  hold  on  the  firm  ground  of  cus- 
tom was  broken  and  their  minds  set  drifting  and 
questioning,  that  little  as  was  the  actual  religious 
change,  the  thought  of  religious  change  had  become 
familiar  to  the  people  as  a whole.  And  with  religious 
change  was  certain  to  come  religious  revolt.  The 
human  conscience  was  hardly  likely  to  move  every- 
where in  strict  time  to  the  slow  advance  of  Henry’s 
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reforms.  Men  who  had  been  roused  from  implicit 
obedience  to  the  papacy  as  a revelation  of  the  divine 
will  by  hearing  the  pope  denounced  in  royal  pro- 
clamations as  a usurper  and  an  impostor  were 
hardly  inclined  to  take  up  submissively  the  new 
ofl3.cial  doctrine  which  substituted  implicit  belief  in 
the  king  for  implicit  belief  in  the  “ bishop  of  Rome.” 
But  bound  as  church  and  king  now  were  together, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  a tenet'  of  the  one  without 
entering  on  a course  of  opposition  to  the  other. 
Cromwell  had  raised  against  the  monarchy,  the  most 
fatal  of  all  enemies,  the  force  of  the  individual  con- 
science, the  enthusiasm  of  religious  belief,  the  fire 
of  religious  fanaticism.  Slowly  as  the  area  of  the 
new  Protestantism  extended,  every  man  that  it 
gained  was  a possible  opponent  of  the  crown.  And 
should  the  time  come,  as  the  time  was  soon  to  come, 
when  the  crown  moved  to  the  side  of  Protestantism, 
then  in  turn  every  soul  that  the  older  faith  retained 
was  pledged  to  a life-long  combat  with  the  mon- 
archy. 

612,  How  irresistible  was  the  national  drift  was 
seen  on  Cromwell’s  fall.  Its  first  result,  indeed, 
promised  to  be  a reversal  of  all  that  Cromwell  had 
done.  Norfolk  returned  to  power,  and  his  influence 
over  Henry  seemed  secured  by  the  king’s  repudia- 
tion of  Anne  of  Cleves,  and  his  marriage  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1540  to  a niece  of  the  duke,  Catharine 
Howard.  But  Norfolk’s  temper  had  now  become 
wholly  hostile  to  the  movement  about  him.  “ I 
never  read  the  scripture,  nor  never  will!”  the  duke 
replied  hotly  to  a Protestant  arguer.  “ It  was 
VOL.  m.— 2 
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merry  in  England  afore  the  new  learning  came  upv 
yea,  I would  all  things  were  as  hath  been  in  times 
past.”  In  his  preference  of  an  imperial  alliance  to 
an  alliance  with  Francis  and  the  Lutherans,  Henry 
went  warmly  with  his  minister.  Parted  as  he  had 
been  from  Charles  by  the  question  of  the  divorce, 
the  king’s  sympathies  had  remained  true  to  the  em- 
peror ; and  at  this  moment  he  was  embittered  against 
France  by  the  difiifiulties  it  threw  in  the  way  of  his 
projects  for  gaining  a hold  upon  Scotland.  Above 
all,  the  king  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  a purification 
of  the  church  by  a council,  as  well  as  of  a reconcilia- 
tion of  England  with  the  general  body  of  this  puri- 
fied Christendom,  and  it  was  only  by  the  emperor 
that  such  a council  could  be  convened,  or  such  a re- 
conciliation brought  about.  An  alliance  with  him 
was  far  from  indicating  any  retreat  from  Henry’s 
position  of  independence  or  any  submission  to  the 
papacy.  To  the  men  of  his  own  day  Charles  seemed 
no  Catholic  bigot.  On  the  contrary,  the  stricter  re- 
presentatives of  Catholicism,  such  as  Paul  the  Fourth, 
denounced  him  as  a patron  of  heretics,  and  attributed 
the  upgrowth  of  Lutheranism  to  his  steady  protec- 
tion and  encouragement.  Hor  was  the  charge 
without  seeming  justification.  The  old  jealousy  be- 
tween pope  and  emperor,  the  more  recent  hostility 
between  them  as  rival  Italian  powers,  had  from  the 
beginning  proved  Luther’s  security.  At  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  reformer,  Maximillian  had  recom- 
mended the  Elector  of  Saxony  to  suffer  no  harm  to 
be  done  to  him;  “there  might  come  a time,”  said 
the  old  emperor,  “when  he  would  be  needed.” 
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Charles  had  looked  on  the  matter  mainly  in  the 
same  political  way.  In  his  earliest  years,  he  bought 
Leo’s  aid  in  his  recovery  of  Milan  from  the  French 
king  by  issuing  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  Luther 
in  the  diet  of  W orms ; but  every  Italian  held  that  in 
suffering  the  reformer  to  withdraw  unharmed, 
Charles  had  shown  not  so  much  regard  to  his  own 
safe  conduct  as  a purpose  still  “ to  keep  the  pope  in 
check  with  that  rein.  ” And  as  Charles  dealt  with 
Luther  so  he  dealt  with  Lutheranism.  The  new  faith 
profited  by  the  emperor’s  struggle  with  Clement  the 
Seventh  for  the  lordship  over  Italy.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  struggle  that  his  brother  and  represent- 
ative, Ferdinand,  signed  in  the  diet  of  Spires  an 
imperial  decree  by  which  the  German  states  were 
left  free  to  arrange  their  religious  affairs  “ as  each 
should  best  answer  to  God  and  the  emperor.”  The 
decree  gave  a legal  existence  to  the  Protestant  body 
in  the  empire  which  it  never  afterward  lost. 

613.  Such  a step  might  well  encourage  the  belief 
that  Charles  was  himself  inclining  to  Lutheranism ; 
and  the  belief  gathered  strength  as  he  sent  Lutheran 
armies  over  the  Alps  to  sack  Rome  and  to  hold  the 
pope  a prisoner.  The  belief  was  a false  one,  for 
Charles  remained  utterly  untouched  by  the  religious 
movement  about  him ; but  even  when  his  strife  with 
the  papacy  was  to  a great  extent  lulled  by  Clement’s 
submission  he  still  turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  papal  ap- 
peals for  dealing  with  Lutheranism  by  fire  and  sword. 
His  political  interests  and  the  conception  which  he 
held  of  his  duty  as  emperor  alike  swayed  him  to 
milder  counsels.  He  purposed,  indeed,  to  restore 
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religious  unity.  His  political  aim  was  to  bring  Ger- 
many to  his  feet  as  he  had  brought  Italy;  and  he 
saw  that  the  religious  schism  was  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  realizing  this  design.  As  the  tem- 
poral head  of  the  Catholic  world,  he  was  still  more 
strongly  bent  to  heal  the  breaches  of  Catholicism. 
But  he  had  no  wish  to  insist  on  an  unconditional 
submission  to  the  papacy.  He  believed  that  there 
were  evils  to  be  cured  on  the  one  side  as  on  the 
other;  and  Charles  saw  the  high  position  which 
awaited  him,  if,  as  emperor,  he  could  bring  about  a 
reformation  of  the  church,  and  a reunion  of  Christ- 
endom. Violent  as  Luther’s  words  had  been,  the 
Lutheran  princes,  and  the  bulk  of  Lutheran  theolo- 
gians, had  not  yet  come  to  look  on  Catholicism  as  an 
irreconcilable  foe.  Even  on  the  papal  side  there 
was  a learned  and  active  party,  a party  headed  by 
Contarini  and  Pole,  whose  theological  sympathies 
went  in  many  points  with  the  Lutherans,  and  who 
looked  to  the  winning  back  of  the  Lutherans  as  the 
needful  prelude  to  any  reform  in  the  doctrine  and 
practice  of  the  church;  while  Melancthon  was  as 
hopeful  as  Contarini  that  such  a reform  might  be 
wrought  and  the  church  again  become  universal.  In 
his  proposal  of  a council  to  carry  on  the  double  work 
of  purification  and  reunion,  therefore,  Charles  stood 
out  as  the  representative  of  the  larger  part  both  of 
the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  world.  Against 
such  a proposal,  however,  Eome  struggled  hard. 
All  her  tradition  was  against  councils,  where  the  as- 
sembled bishops  had  in  earlier  days  asserted  their 
superiority  to  the  pope,  and  where  the  emperor,  who 
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convened  the  assembly,  and  carried  out  its  decrees, 
rose  into  dangerous  rivalry  with  the  papacy.  Crushed 
as  he  was,  Clement  the  Seventh,  throughout  his  life- 
time, held  the  proposal  of  a council  stubbornly  at 
bay.  But  under  his  successor,  Paul  the  Third,  the 
influence  of  Contarini  and  the  moderate  Catholics 
secured  a more  favorable  reception  of  plans  of  recon- 
ciliation. In  April,  1541,  conferences  for  this  pur- 
pose were,  in  fact,  opened  at  Augsburg,  in  which 
Contarini,  as  papal  legate,  accepted  a definition  of 
the  moot  question  of  justification  by  faith  which 
satisfied  Bucer  and  Melancthon.  On  the  other  side, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg publicly  declared  that  they  believed  it  possible 
to  come  to  terms  on  the  yet  more  vexed  questions  of 
the  mass  and  the  papal  supremacy. 

614.  Never  had  the  reunion  of  the  world  seemed 
so  near;  and  the  hopes  that  were  stirring  found  an 
echo  in  England  as  well  as  in  Germany.  We  can 
hardly  doubt,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  revival  of  these 
hopes  which  had  brought  about  the  fall  of  Cromwell 
and  the  recall  of  Norfolk  to  power.  Norfolk,  like 
his  master,  looked  to  a purification  of  the  church  by 
a council  as  the  prelude  to  a reconciliation  of  Eng- 
land with  the  general  body  of  Catholicism;  and  both 
saw  that  it  was  by  the  influence  of  the  emperor  alone 
that  such  a council  could  be  brought  about,  Charles, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  ready  to  welcome  Henry’s 
advances.  The  quarrel  over  Catharine  had  ended 
with  her  death;  and  the  wrong  done  her  had  been  in 
part  atoned  for  by  the  fall  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
aid  of  Henry,  too,  was  needed  to  hold  in  check  the 
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opposition  of  France.  The  chief  means  which  France 
still  possessed  of  holding  the  emperor  at  bay  lay  in 
the  disunion  of  the  empire,  and  it  was  resolute  to 
preserve  this  weapon  against  him  at  whatever  cost 
to  Christendom.  While  Francis  remonstrated  at 
Kome  against  the  concessions  made  to  the  Lutherans 
by  the  legates,  he  urged  the  Lutheran  princes  to 
make  no  terms  with  the  papacy.  To  the  Protestants 
he  held  out  hopes  of  his  own  conversion,  while  he 
promised  Pope  Paul  that  he  would  defend  him  with 
his  life  against  emperor  and  heretics.  His  intrigues 
were  aided  by  the  suspicions  of  both  the  religious 
parties.  Luther  refused  to  believe  in  the  sincerity 
of  the  concessions  made  by  the  legates;  Paul  the 
Third  held  aloof  from  them  in  sullen  silence.  Mean- 
while, Francis  was  preparing  to  raise  more  material 
obstacles  to  the  emperor’s  designs.  Charles  had 
bought  his  last  reconciliation  with  the  king  by  a 
promise  of  restoring  the  Milanese,  but  he  had  no 
serious  purpose  of  ever  fulfilling  his  pledge,  and  his 
retention  of  the  ducby  gave  the  Freneh  king  a fail- 
pretext  for  threatening  a renewal  of  the  war. 

615.  England,  as  Francis  hoped,  he  could  hold  in 
check  through  his  alliance  with  the  Scots.  After 
the  final  expulsion  of  Albany  in  1524  Scottish  history 
became  little  more  than  a strife  between  Margaret 
Tudor  and  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  for 
power;  but  the  growth  of  James  the  Fifth  to  man- 
hood at  last  secured  rest  for  the  land.  James  had 
all  the  varied  ability  of  his  race,  and  he  carried  out 
with  vigor  its  traditional  policy.  The  Highland 
chieftains,  the  great  lords  of  the  lowlands,  were 
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brought  more  under  the  royal  sway;  the  church wa3 
strengthened  to  serve  as  a check  on  the  feudal  bar- 
onage; the  alliance  with  France  was  strictly  pre- 
served, as  the  one  security  against  English  aggres- 
sion, Nephew  as  he  was,  indeed,  of  the  English 
king,  James  from  the  outset  of  his  reign  took  up  an 
attitude  hostile  to  England.  He  was  jealous  of  the 
influence  which  the  two  Henries  had  established  in 
his  realm  by  the  marriage  of  Margaret  and  by  the 
building  up  of  an  English  party  under  the  Douglases ; 
the  great  churchmen  who  formed  his  most  trusted 
advisers  dreaded  the  influence  of  the  religious  changes 
across  the  border;  while  the  people  clung  to  their 
old  hatred  of  England  and  their  old  dependence  on 
France,  It  was  only  by  two  inroads  of  the  border 
lords  that  Henry  checked  the  hostile  intrigues  of 
James  in  1532;  his  efforts  to  influence  his  nephew  by 
an  interview  and  alliance  were  met  by  the  king’s 
marriage  with  two  French  wives  in  succession,  Mag- 
dalen of  Valois,  a daughter  of  Francis,  and  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  In  1539,  when  the 
projected  coalition  between  France  and  the  empire 
threatened  England,  it  had  been  needful  to  send  Nor- 
folk with  an  army  to  the  Scotch  frontier,,  and  now 
that  France  was  again  hostile  Norfolk  had  to  move 
anew  to  the  border  in  the  autumn  of  1541. 

616.  While  the  duke  was  fruitlessly  endeavoring 
to  bring  James  to  fresh  friendship,  a sudden  blow  at 
home  weakened  his  power.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
Catharine  Howard  was  arrested  on  a charge  of 
adultery;  a parliament  which  assembled  in  January 
1542  passed  a bill  of  attainder;  and  in  February  the 
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queen  was  sent  to  the  block.  She  was  replaced  by 
the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  Catharine  Parr;  and 
the  influence  of  Norfolk  in  the  king’s  councils  grad- 
ually gave  way  to  that  of  Bishop  Gardiner  of  Win- 
chester. But  Henry  clung  to  the  policy  which  the 
duke  favored.  At  the  end  of  1541  two  great  calami- 
ties, the  loss  of  Hungary  after  a victory  of  the  Turks 
and  a crushing  defeat  at  Algiers,  so  weakened  Charles 
that  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  Francis 
ventured  to  attack  him.  The  attack  served  only  to 
draw  closer  the  negotiations  between  England  and 
the  emperor;  and  Francis  was  forced,  as  he  had 
threatened,  to  give  Henry  work  to  occupy  him  at 
home.  The  busiest  counselor  of  the  Scotch  king. 
Cardinal  Beaton,  crossed  the  seas  to  negotiate  a joint 
attack,  and  the  attitude  of  Scotland  became  so  men- 
acing that  in  the  autumn  of  1542  Norfolk  was  again 
sent  to  the  border  with  20,000  men.  But  terrible  as 
were  his  ravages,  he  could  not  bring  the  Scotch  army 
to  an  engagement,  and  want  of  supplies  soon  forced 
him  to  fall  back  over  the  border.  It  was  in  vain  that 
James  urged  his  nobles  to  follow  him  in  a counter 
invasion.  They  were  ready  to  defend  their  country; 
but  the  memory  of  Flodden  was  still  fresh,  and  suc- 
cess in  England  would  only  give  dangerous  strength 
to  a king  in  whom  they  saw  an  enemy.  But  James 
was  as  stubborn  in  his  purpose  as  the  lords.  Anx- 
ious only  to  free  himself  from  their  presence,  he 
waited  till  the  two  armies  had  alike  withdrawn,  and 
then  suddenly  summoned  his  subjects  to  meet  him  in 
arms  on  the  western  border.  A disorderly  host  gath- 
ered at  Lochmaben  and  passed  into  Cumberland; 
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but  the  English  borderers  followed  on  them  fast,  and 
were  preparing  to  attack,  when  at  nightfall  on  the 
25th  of  November  a panic  seized  the  whole  Scotch 
force.  Lost  in  the  darkness  and  cut  off  from  retreat 
by  the  Solway  firth,  thousands  of  men  with  all  the 
baggage  and  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pursuers. 
The  news  of  this  rout  fell  on  the  young  king  like  a 
sentence  of  death.  For  a while  he  wandered  des- 
perately from  palace  to  palace,  till  at  the  opening  of 
December  the  tidings  met  him  at  Falkirk  that  his 
queen,  Mary  of  Guise,  had  given  birth  to  a child. 
His  two  boys  had  both  died  in  youth,  and  he  was 
longing  passionately  for  an  heir  to  the  crown  which 
was  slipping  from  his  grasp.  But  the  child  was  a 
daughter,  the  Mary  Stuart  of  later  history.  “The 
deil  go  with  it,”  muttered  the  dying  king,  as  his  mind 
fell  back  to  the  close  of  the  line  of  Bruce  and  the 
marriage  with  Robert’s  daughter  which  brought  the 
Stuarts  to  the  Scottish  throne,  “The  deil  go  with 
it!  It  will  end  as  it  began.  It  came  with  a lass, 
and  it  will  end  with  a lass.’!  A few  days  later  he 
died. 

617.  The  death  of  James  did  more  than  remove  a 
formidable  foe.  It  opened  up  for  the  first  time  a 
prospect  of  that  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  which 
was  at  last  to  close  their  long  hostility.  Scotland, 
torn  by  factions  and  with  a babe  for  queen,  seemed 
to  lie  at  Henry’s  feet;  and  the  king  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  completing  his  father’s  work  by  a union 
of  the  realms.  At  the  opening  of  1543  he  proposed 
to  the  Scotch  regent,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  marriage 
of  the  infant  Mary  Stuart  with  his  son  Edward.  To 
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insure  this  bridal  he  demanded  that  Mary  should  at 
once  be  sent  to  England,  the  four  great  fortresses  of 
Scotland  be  placed  in  English  hands,  and  a voice 
given  to  Henry  himself  in  the  administration  of  the 
Scotch  council  of  regency.  Arran  and  the  queen 
mother,  rivals  as  they  were,  vied  with  each  other  in 
apparent  good  will  to  the  marriage;  but  there  was  a 
steady  refusal  to  break  the  league  with  France,  and 
the  “ English  lords,”  as  the  Douglas  faction  were 
called,  owned  themselves  helpless  in  face  of  the  na- 
tional jealousy  of  English  ambition.  The  temper  of 
the  nation  itself  was  seen  in  the  answer  made  by  the 
Scotch  parliament  which  gathered  in  the  spring.  If 
they  consented  to  the  young  queen’s  betrothal,  they 
not  only  rejected  the  demands  which  accompanied 
the  proposal,  but  insisted  that  in  case  of  such  a union 
Scotland  should  have  a perpetual  regent  of  its  own, 
and  that  this  oflSce  should  be  hereditary  in  the  house 
of  Arran.  Warned  by  his  very  partisans  that  the 
delivery  of  Mary  was  impossible,  that  if  such  a de- 
mand were  pressed  “ there  was  not  so  little  a boy 
but  he  would  hurl  stones  against  it,  the  wives  would 
handle  their  distaffs,  and  the  commons  would  uni- 
versally die  in  it.”  Henry’s  proposals  dropped  in 
July  to  a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive ; 
he  suffered  France  to  be  included  among  the  allies 
of  Scotland  named  in  it,  he  consented  that  the  young 
queen  should  remain  with  her  mother  till  the  age  of 
ten  and  offered  guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of 
Scotch  independence. 

618.  But  modify  it  as  he  might,  Henry  knew  that 
such  a project  of  union  could  only  be  carried  out  by 
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a war  with  Francis.  His  negotiations  for  a treaty 
with  Charles  had  long  been  delayed  through  Henry’s 
wish  to  drag  the  emperor  into  an  open  breach  with 
the  papacy,  but  at  the  moment  of  the  king’s  first 
proposals  for  the  marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  his 
son  the  need  of  finding  a check  upon  France  forced 
on  a formal  alliance  with  the  emperor  in  February, 
1543.  The  two  allies  agreed  that  the  war  should  be 
continued  till  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  had  been  re- 
stored to  the  emperor  and  till  England  had  recovered 
Normandy  and  Guienne;  while  the  joint  fleets  of 
Henry  and  Charles  held  the  channel  and  sheltered 
England  from  any  danger  of  French  attack.  The 
main  end  of  this  treaty  was  doubtless  to  give  Francis 
work  at  home  which  might  prevent  the  despatch  of  a 
French  force  into  Scotland  and  the  overthrow  of 
Henry’s  hopes  of  a Scotch  marriage.  These  hopes 
were  strengthened  as  the  summer  went  on  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  later  proposals  in  a parliament 
which  was  packed  by  the  regent,  and  by  the  actual 
conclusion  of  a marriage  treaty.  But  if  Francis 
could  spare  neither  horse  nor  man  for  action  in  Scot- 
land,  his  influence  in  the  northern  kingdom  was 
strong  enough  to  foil  Henry’s  plans.  The  church- 
men  were  as  bitterly  opposed  to  such  a marriage  as 
the  partisans  of  France;  and  their  head.  Cardinal 
Beaton,  who  had  held  aloof  from  the  regent  parlia- 
ment, suddenly  seized  the  queen  mother  and  her 
babe,  crowned  the  infant  Mary,  called  a parliament 
in  December  which  annulled  the  marriage  treaty, 
and  set  Henry  at  defiance. 

619.  The  king’s  wrath  at  this  overthrow  of  hig 
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hopes  showed  itself  in  a brutal  and  impolitic  act  of 
vengeance.  He  was  a skilful  shipbuilder;  and 
among  themany  enterprises  which  the  restless  genius 
of  Cromwell  undertook  there  was  probably  none  in 
which  Henry  took  so  keen  an  interest  as  in  his  crea- 
tion of  an  English  fleet.  Hitherto  merchant  ships 
had  been  impressed  when  a fleet  was  needed,  but 
the  progress  of  naval  warfare  had  made  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  armed  force  at  sea  a condition  of  mari- 
time power,  and  the  resources  furnished  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  abbeys  had  been  devoted  in  part 
to  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  the  largest  of  which, 
the  Mary  Bose,  carried  a crew  of  seven  hundred  men. 
The  new  strength  which  England  was  to  wield  in 
its  navy  was  first  seen  in  1544,  An  army  was 
gathered  under  Lord  Hertford ; and  while  Scotland 
was  looking  for  the  usual  advance  over  the  border, 
the  earl’s  forces  were  quietly  put  on  board  and  the 
English  fleet  appeared  on  the  3d  of  May  in  the  firth 
of  Forth.  The  surprise  made  resistance  impossible. 
Leith  was  seized  and  sacked,  Edinburgh,  then  a 
town  of  wooden  houses,  was  given  to  the  flames, 
and  burned  for  three  days  and  three  nights.  The 
country  for  seven  miles  round  was  harried  into  a 
desert.  The  blow  was  a hard  one,  but  it  was  little 
likely  to  bring  Scotchmen  round  to  Henry’s  projects 
of  union.  A brutal  raid  of  the  English  borderers  on 
Melrose  and  the  destruction  of  his  ancestors’  tombs 
estranged  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  was  quickly 
avenged  by  his  overthrow  of  the  marauders  at  An- 
crum  moor.  Henry  had  yet  to  learn  the  uselessness 
of  mere  force  to  compass  his  ends.  “ I shall  be  glad 
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to  serve  the  King  of  England  with  my  honor,  ” said 
the  Lord  of  Buccleugh  to  an  English  envoy,  “but  I 
will  not  be  constrained  thereto  if  all  Teviotdale  be 
burned  to  the  bottom  of  hell.” 

620.  Hertford’s  force  returned  in  good  time  to  join 
the  army  which  Henry  in  person  was  gathering  at 
Calais  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  assembled  by 
Charles  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of  France. 
Each  sovereign  found  himself  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men,  and  the  emperor’s  military  ability  was  seen  in 
his  proposal  for  an  advance  of  both  armies  upon 
Paris.  But  though  Henry  found  no  French  force  in 
his  front,  his  cautious  temper  shrank  from  the  risk 
of  leaving  fortresses  in  his  rear ; and  while  their  allies 
pushed  boldly  past  Chalons  on  the  capital,  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  detained  till  September  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Boulogne,  and  only  left  Boulogne  to  form 
the  siege  of  Montreuil,  The  French  were  thus  en- 
abled to  throw  their  whole  force  on  the  emperor, 
and  Charles  found  himself  in  a position  from  which 
negotiation  alone  could  extricate  him. 

His  ends  were  in  fact  gained  by  the  humiliation  of 
France,  and  he  had  as  little  desire  to  give  England  a 
strong  foothold  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  own 
Netherlands  as  in  Wolsey’s  days.  The  widening  of 
English  territory  there  could  hardly  fail  to  encour- 
age that  upgrowth  of  heresy  which  the  emperor 
justly  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  danger  to  the  hold 
of  Spam  upon  the  Low  Countries,  while  it  would 
bring  Henry  a step  nearer  to  the  chain  of  Protestant 
states  which  began  on  the  lower  Ehine.  The  plans 
which  Charles  had  formed  for  uniting  the  Catholics 
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and  Lutherans  in  the  conferences  of  Augsburg  had 
broken  down  before  the  opposition  both  of  Luthef 
and  the  pope.  On  both  sides,  indeed,  the  religious 
contest  was  gathering  new  violence.  A revival  had 
begun  in  the  church  itself,  but  it  was  the  revival  of 
a militant  and  uncompromising  orthodoxy.  In  1542 
the  fanaticism  of  Cardinal  Caraffa  forced  on  the 
establishment  of  a supreme  tribunal  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Rome.  The  next  year  saw  the  establishment 
of  the  Jesuits.  Meanwhile  Lutheranism  took  a new 
energy.  The  whole  north  of  Germany  became 
Protestant.  In  1539  the  younger  branches  of  the 
house  of  Saxony  joined  the  elder  in  a common  ad- 
herence to  Lutheranism;  and  their  conversion  had 
been  followed  by  that  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg. Southern  Germany  seemed  bent  on  following 
the  example  of  the  north.  The  hereditary  posses- 
sions of  Charles  himself  fell  away  from  Catholicism. 
The  Austrian  duchies  were  overrun  with  heresy. 
Bohemia  promised  soon  to  become  Hussite  again. 
Persecution  failed  to  check  the  triumph  of  the  new 
opinions  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  empire  itself 
threatened  to  become  Protestant.  In  1540  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Elector  Palatine  robbed  Catholicism  of 
central  Germany  and  the  upper  Rhine;  and  three 
years  later,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  France, 
that  of  the  Archbishop  of  Koln  gave  the  Protestants 
not  only  the  central  Rhine  land  but  a majority  in 
the  college  of  electors.  It  seemed  impossible  for 
Charles  to  prevent  tlie  empire  from  repudiating 
Catholicism  in  his  lifetime,  or  to  hinder  the  imperial 
crown  from  falling  to  a Protestant  at  his  death. 
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621.  The  great  fabric  of  power  which  had  been 
built  up  by  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  was 
thus  threatened  with  utter  ruin,  and  Charles  saw 
himself  forced  into  the  struggle  he  had  so  long 
avoided,  if  not  for  the  interests  of  religion,  at  any 
rate  for  the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria.  He 
still  hoped  for  a reunion  from  the  council  which  was 
assembling  at  Trent,  and  from  which  a purified 
Catholicism  w’as  to  come.  But  he  no  longer  hoped 
that  the  Lutherans  would  yield  to  the  mere  voice  of 
the  council.  They  would  yield  only  to  force,  and 
the  first  step  in  such  a process  of  compulsion  must 
be  the  breaking  up  of  their  league  of  Schmalkald. 
Only  France  could  save  them ; and  it  was  to  isolate 
them  from  France  that  Charles  availed  himself  of 
the  terror  his  march  on  Paris  had  caused,  and  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  that  power  in  September,  1544. 
The  progress  of  Protestantism  had  startled  even 
France  itself;  and  her  old  policy  seemed  to  be 
abandoned  in  her  promises  of  co-operation  in  the  task 
of  repressing  heresy  in  the  empire.  But  a stronger 
security  against  French  intervention  lay  in  the  un- 
scrupulous dexterity  with  which,  while  withdrawing 
from  the  struggle,  Charles  left  Henry  and  Francis 
still  at  strife.  Henry  would  not  cede  Boulogne,  and 
Francis  saw  no  means  of  forcing  him  to  a peace  save 
by  a thiWat  of  invasion.  While  an  army  closed 
round  Boulogne,  and  a squadron  carried  troops  to 
Scotland,  150  French  ships  were  gathered  in  the 
channel  and  crossed  in  the  summer  of  1545  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  But  their  attacks  were  feebly  con- 
ducted, and  the  fleet  at  last  returned  to  its  bar- 
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bors  without  striking  any  serious  blow,  while  the 
siege  of  Boulogne  dragged  idly  on  through  the  year. 
Both  kings,  however,  drew  to  peace.  In  spite 
of  the  treaty  of  Crepy  it  was  impossible  for  France 
to  abandon  the  Lutherans,  and  Francis  was  eager  to 
free  his  hands  for  action  across  the  Rhine.  Henry, 
on  the  other  hand,  deserted  by  his  ally,  and  with  a 
treasury  ruined  by  the  cost  of  the  war,  was  ready  at 
last  to  surrender  his  gains  in  it.  In  June,  1546,  a 
peace  was  concluded  by  which  England  engaged  to 
surrender  Boulogne  on  payment  of  a heavy  ransom, 
and  France  to  restore  the  annual  subsidy  which  had 
been  promised  in  1525. 

622.  What  aided  in  the  close  of  the  war  was  a new 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Scotland.  Since  the  death  of 
James  the  Fifth,  the  great  foe  of  England  in  the 
north  had  been  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
Cardinal  Beaton.  In  despair  of  shaking  his  power 
his  rivals  had  proposed  schemes  for  his  assassination 
to  Henry,  and  these  schemes  had  been  expressly  ap- 
proved. But  plot  after  plot  broke  down,  and  it  was 
not  till  May,  1546,  that  a group  of  Scotch  nobles 
who  favored  the  reformation  surprised  his  castle  at 
St.  Andrews.  Shrieking  miserably,  “I  am  a priest! 
I am  a priest!  Fie!  fie!  all  is  gone!”  the  cardinal 
was  brutally  murdered,  and  his  body  hung  over  the 
castle  walls.  His  death  made  it  easy  to  include  Scot- 
land in  the  peace  with  France,  which  was  concluded 
in  the  summer.  But  in  England  itself,  peace  was  a 
necessity.  The  crown  was  penniless.  In  spite  of 
the  confiscation  of  the  abbey  lands  in  1539,  the  treas- 
ury was  found  empty  at  the  very  opening  of  the 
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war;  the  large  subsidies  granted  by  the  parliament 
were  expended;  and  conscious  that  a fresh  grant 
could  hardly  be  expected,  even  from  the  servile 
houses,  the  government  in  1545  fell  back  on  its  old 
resource  of  benevolences.  Of  two  London  mer- 
chants who  resisted  this  demand  as  illegal,  one  was 
sent  to  the  Fleet,  the  second  ordered  to  join  the  army 
on  the  Scotch  border;  but  it  was  significant  that  re- 
sistance had  been  offered,  and  the  failure  of  the  war- 
taxes,  which  were  voted  at  the  close  of  the  year  to 
supply  the  royal  needs,  drove  the  council  to  fresh 
acts  of  confiscation.  A vast  mass  of  church  prop- 
erty still  remained  for  the  spoiler,  and  by  a bill  of 
1545  more  than  two  thousand  chauntries  and  chapels, 
with  a hundred  and  ten  hospitals,  were  suppressed 
to  the  profit  of  the  crown.  Enormous  as  his  booty 
was,  it  could  only  be  slowly  realized;  and  the  im- 
mediate pressure  forced  the  council  to  take  refuge 
in  the  last  and  worst  measure  any  government  can 
adopt,  a debasement  of  the  currency.  The  evils  of 
such  a course  were  felt  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
But  it  was  a course  that  could  not  be  repeated ; and 
financial  exhaustion  played  its  part  in  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end. 

623.  A still  greater  part  was  played  by  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  the  empire.  Once  freed  from  the  check 
of  the  war  Charles  had  moved  fast  to  his  aim.  In 
1545  he  had  adjusted  all  minor  differences  with 
Paul  the  Third,  and  pope  and  emperor  had  resolved 
on  the  immediate  convocation  of  the  council  and  on 
the  enforcement  of  its  decision  by  weight  of  arms. 
Should  the  emperor  be  driven  to  war  with  the  Luth- 
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eran  princes,  the  pope  engaged  to  support  him  with 
all  his  power.  “ Were  it  needful,”  Paul  promised, 
“ he  would  sell  his  very  crown  in  his  service.”  In 
December  the  council  was  actually  opened  at  Trent, 
and  its  proceedings  soon  showed  that  no  concessions 
to  the  Lutherans  could  be  looked  for.  The  emper- 
or’s demand  that  the  reform  of  the  church  should 
first  be  taken  in  hand  was  evaded ; and  on  the  two 
great  questions  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  a 
ground  of  faith,  and  of  justification,  the  sentence  of 
the  council  directly  condemned  the  Protestant  opin- 
ions. The  Lutherans  showed  their  resolve  to  make 
no  submission  by  refusing  to  send  representatives 
to  Trent;  and  Charles  carried  out  his  pledges  to  the 
papacy  by  taking  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1546  to 
break  up  the  league  of  Schmalkald.  But  the  army 
gathered  under  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  so  far  outnumbered  the  imperial 
forces  that  the  emperor  could  not  venture  on  a bat- 
tle. Henry  watched  the  course  of  Charles  with  a 
growing  anxiety.  The  hopes  of  a purified  and  united 
Christendom  which  had  drawn  him  a few  years 
back  to  the  emperor’s  side  faded  before  the  stern  re- 
alities of  the  council.  The  highest  pretensions  of 
the  papacy  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  bishops 
gathered  at  Trent;  and  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
papacy  Henry  was  resolved  not  to  bow.  He  was 
driven,  whether  he  would  or  no,  on  the  policy  of 
Cromwell ; and  in  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  of- 
fered aid  to  the  league  of  Schmalkald.  His  offers 
were  rejected,  for  the  Lutheran  princes  had  no  faith 
in  his  sincerity,  and  believed  themselves  strong 
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enough  to  deal  with  the  emperor  without  foreign 
help. 

624.  But  his  attitude  without  told  on  his  policy  at 
home.  To  the  hotter  Catholics  as  to  the  hotter 
Protestants  the  years  since  Cromwell’s  fall  had 
seemed  years  of  a gradual  return  to  Catholicism. 
There  had  been  a slight  sharpening  of  persecution 
for  the  Protestants,  and  restrictions  had  been  put  on 
the  reading  of  the  English  Bible.  The  alliance  with 
Charles  and  the  hope  of  reconciling  England  anew 
with  a pacified  Christendom  gave  fresh  cause  for 
suppressing  heresy.  Neither  Norfolk  nor  his  mas- 
ter, indeed,  desired  any  rigorous  measure  of  reac- 
tion, for  Henry  remained  proud  of  the  work  he  had 
done.  His  bitterness  against  the  papacy  only  grew 
as  the  years  went  by;  and  at  the  very  moment  that 
heretics  were  suffering  for  a denial  of  the  mass, 
others  were  suffering  by  their  side  for  a denial  of 
the  supremacy.  But  strange  and  anomalous  as  the 
system  seemed,  the  drift  of  Henry’s  religious  gov- 
ernment had  as  yet  been  in  one  direction,  that  of  a 
return  to  and  reconciliation  with  the  body  of  the 
Catholic  church.  With  the  decision  of  the  council 
and  the  new  attitude  of  the  emperor  this  drift  was 
suddenly  arrested.  It  was  not  that  Henry  realized 
the  revolution  that  was  opening  before  him,  or  the 
vast  importance  of  the  steps  which  his  policy  now 
led  him  to  take.  His  tendency,  like  that  of  his  peo- 
ple, was  religious  rather  than  theological,  practical 
rather  than  speculative.  Of  the  immense  problems 
which  were  opening  in  the  world,  neither  he  nor 
England  saw  anything.  The  religious  strife  which 
VOL.  v. — 2 
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was  to  break  Europe  asunder  was  to  the  king  as  to 
the  bulk  of  Englishmen  a quarrel  of  words  and  hot 
temper;  the  truth  which  Christendom  was  to  rend 
itself  to  pieces  in  striving  to  discover  was  a thing 
that  could  easily  be  found  with  the  aid  of  God. 
There  is  something  humorous  as  there  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  warnings  which  Henry  addressed  to 
the  parliament  at  the  close  of  1545.  The  shadow  of 
death  as  it  fell  over  him  gave  the  king’s  words  a 
new  gentleness  and  tenderness.  “ The  special  foun- 
dation of  our  religion  being  charity  between  man 
and  man,  it  is  so  refrigerate,  as  there  never  was 
more  dissension  and  lack  of  love  between  man  and 
man,  the  occasions  whereof  are  opinions  only  and 
names  devised  for  the  continuance  of  the  same. 
Some  are  called  papists,  some  Lutherans,  and  some  S 
Anabaptists;  names  devised  of  the  devil,  and  yet 
not  fully  without  ground  for  the  severing  of  one 
man’s  heart  by  conceit  of  opinion  from  the  other.” 
But  the  remedy  was  a simple  one.  Every  man  was 
“to  travail  first  for  his  own  amendment.”  Then 
the  bishops  and  clergy  were  to  agree  in  their  teach- 
ing, ‘ ‘ which,  seeing  there  is  but  one  truth  and  ver- 
ity, they  may  easily  do,  calling  therein  for  the  grace 
of  God.”  Then  the  nobles  and  laity  were  to  be 
pious  and  humble,  to  read  their  new  Bibles  “rev- 
erently and  humbly,  . . . and  in  any  doubt  to  re- 
sort to  the  learned  or,  at  best,  higher  powers.”  “I 
am  very  sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  unreverently 
that  precious  jewel,  the  word  of  God,  is  disputed, 
rimed,  sung,  and  jangled  in  every  alehouse  and 
tavern.  This  kind  of  man  is  depraved,  and  that 
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kind  of  man,  this  ceremony  and  that  ceremony.” 
All  this  controversy  might  be  done  away  by  simple 
charity.  “ Therefore  be  in  charity  one  with  an- 
other, like  brother  and  brother.  Have  respect  to 
the  pleasing  of  God ; and  then  I doubt  not  that  love 
I spoke  of  shall  never  be  dissolved  between  us.” 

625.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  English 
coolness  and  narrowness,  in  the  speculative  blind- 
ness and  practical  good  sense  which  could  look  out 
over  such  a world  at  such  a moment,  and  could  see 
nothing  in  it  save  a quarrel  of  “opinions,  and  of 
names  devised  for  the  continuance  of  the  same.” 
But  Henry  only  expressed  the  general  feeling  of  his 
people.  England,  indeed,  was  being  slowly  leav- 
ened with  a new  spirit.  The  humiliation  of  the 
clergy,  the  Lutheran  tendencies  of  half  the  bishops, 
the  crash  of  the  abbeys,  the  destruction  of  chaun- 
tries  and  mass-chapels,  a measure  which  told  closely 
on  the  actual  worship  of  the  day,  the  new  articles  of 
faith,  the  diffusion  of  Bibles,  the  “jangling”  and 
discussion  which  followed  on  every  step  in  the 
king’s  course,  were  all  telling  on  the  thoughts  of 
men.  But  the  temper  of  the  nation  as  a whole  re- 
mained religiously  conservative.  It  drifted  rather 
to  the  moderate  reforms  of  the  new  learning 
rather  than  to  any  radical  reconstruction  of  the 
church.  There  was  a general  disinclination,  in- 
deed, to  push  matters  to  either  extreme,  a genera/ 
shrinking  from  the  persecution  which  the  Catholic 
called  for  as  from  the  destruction  which  the  Protes- 
tant was  desiring.  It  was  significant  that  a new 
heresy  bill  which  passed  through  the  lords  in  1545 
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quietly  disappeared  when  it  reached  the  commons. 
But  this  shrinking  rested  rather  on  national  than  on 
theological  grounds,  on  a craving  for  national  union 
which  Henry  expressed  in  his  cry  for  “brotherly 
love,”  and  on  an  imperfect  appreciation  of  the  real  na- 
ture or  consequence  of  the  points  at  issue  which  made 
men  shrink  from  burning  their  neighbors  for  “ opin- 
ions and  names  devised  for  the  continuance  of  the 
same.”  What  Henry  and  what  the  bulk  of  English- 
men wanted  was,  not  indeed  wholly  to  rest  in  what 
had  been  done,  but  to  do  little  more  save  the  reme- 
dying of  obvious  abuses  or  the  caiTying  on  of  obvi- 
ous improvements.  One  such  improvement  was  the 
supplying  men  with  the  means  of  private  devotion 
in  their  own  tongue,  a measure  from  w'hich  none 
but  the  fanatics  of  either  side  dissented.  This  pro- 
cess went  slowly  on  in  the  issuing  of  two  primers 
in  1535  and  1539,  the  rendering  into  English  of  the 
creed,  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  the  ten  command- 
ments, the  publication  of  an  English  litany  for  out- 
door processions  in  1544,  and  the  adding  to  this  of 
a collection  of  English  prayers  in  1545. 

626.  But  the  very  tone  of  Henry  shows  his  con- 
sciousness that  this  religious  truce  rested  on  his  will 
alone.  Around  him  as  he  lay  dying  stood  men 
who  were  girding  themselves  to  a fierce  struggle 
for  power,  a struggle  that  could  not  fail  to  wake  the 
elements  of  religious  discord  which  he  had  striven 
to  lull  asleep.  Adherents  of  the  papacy,  advocates 
of  a new  submission  to  a foreign  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, there  were  few  or  none ; for  the  most  conserva- 
tive of  English  churchmen  or  nobles  had  as  yet  no 
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wish  to  restore  the  older  Roman  supremacy.  But 
Norfolk  and  Gardiner  were  content  with  this  asser- 
tion of  national  and  ecclesiastical  independence ; in 
all  matters  of  faith  they  were  earnest  to  conserve, 
to  keep  things  as  they  were,  and  in  front  of  them 
stood  a group  of  nobles  who  were  bent  on  radical 
change.  The  marriages,  the  reforms,  the  profusion 
of  Henry,  had  aided  him  in  his  policy  of  weakening 
the  nobles  by  building  up  a new  nobility  which 
sprang  from  the  court  and  was  wholly  dependent 
on  the  crown.  Such  were  the  Russells,  the  Caven- 
dishes, the  Wriothesleys,  the  Fitz williams.  Such 

was  John  Dudley,  a son  of  the  Dudley  who  had 
been  put  to  death  for  his  financial  oppression  in 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  days,  but  who  had  been  re- 
stored in  blood,  attached  to  the  court,  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Lisle,  and  who,  whether  as  adviser 
or  general,  had  been  actively  employed  in  high  sta- 
tions at  the  close  of  this  reign.  Such,  above  all, 
were  the  two  brothers  of  Jane  Seymour.  The  elder 
of  the  two,  Edward  Seymour,  had  been  raised  to  the 
earldom  of  Hertford,  and  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  army  in  its  operations  against 
Scotland.  As  uncle  of  Henry’s  boy  Edward,  he 
could  not  fail  to  play  a leading  part  in  the  coming 
reign;  and  the  nobles  of  the  “new  blood,”  as  their 
opponents  called  them  in  disdain,  drew  round  him 
as  their  head.  Without  any  liistorical  hold  on  the 
country,  raised  by  the  royal  caprice,  and  enriched 
by  the  spoil  of  the  monasteries,  these  nobles  were 
pledged  to  the  changes  from  which  they  had  sprung 
and  to  the  party  of  change.  Over  the  mass  of  the 
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nation  their  influence  was  small;  and  in  the  strife 
for  power  with  the  older  nobles  which  they  were  an- 
ticipating they  were  forced  to  look  to  the  small  hut 
resolute  body  of  men  who,  whether  from  religious 
enthusiasm  or  from  greed  of  wealth  or  power,  were 
bent  on  bringing  the  English  church  nearer  to  con- 
formity with  the  reformed  churches  of  the  conti- 
nent. As  Henry  drew  to  his  grave,  the  two  factions 
faced  each  other  with  gathering  dread  and  gather- 
ing hate.  Hot  words  betrayed  their  hopes.  “If 
God  should  call  the  king  to  his  mercy,”  said  Nor- 
folk’s son.  Lord  Surrey,  ‘ ‘ who  were  so  meet  to  gov- 
ern the  prince  as  my  lord  my  father?”  “Bather 
than  it  should  come  to  pass,  ” retorted  a partisan  of 
Hertford’s,  “that  the  prince  should  be  under  the 
goverance  of  your  father  or  you,  I would  abide  the 
adventure  to  thrust  a dagger  in  you!” 

627.  In  the  history  of  English  poetry  the  name  of 
Lord  Surrey  takes  an  illustrious  place.  An  Eliza- 
bethan writer  tells  us  how  at  this  time  “sprang  up 
a new  company  of  courtly  makers,  of  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, were  the  two  chieftains;  who  having  travelled 
to  Italy,  and  there  tested  the  sweet  and  stately  mea- 
sures and  style  of  the  Italian  poesy,  as  novices  newly 
crept  out  of  the  schools  of  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Pe- 
trarch, they  greatly  polished  our  rude  and  homely 
manner  of  vulgar  poesy  from  what  it  had  been  be- 
fore, and  for  that  cause  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the 
first  reformers  of  our  English  meter  and  style. ’1 
The  dull  moralizings  of  the  rhymers  who  followed 
Chaucer,  the  rough  but  vivacious  doggerel  of  Skel- 
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ton,  made  way  in  the  hands  of  Wyatt  and  Surrey, 
for  delicate  imitations  of  the  songs,  sonnets,  and 
rondels  of  Italy  and  France.  With  the  Italian  con- 
ceits came  an  Italian  refinement  whether  of  words 
or  of  thought;  and  the  force  and  versatility  of  Sur- 
rey’s youth  showed  itself  in  whimsical  satires,  in 
classical  translations,  in  love-sonnets,  and  in  para- 
phrases of  the  psalms.  In  his  version  of  two  books 
of  the  .^neid  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
land the  Italian  blank  verse  which  was  to  play  so 
great  a part  in  our  literature.  But  with  the  poetic 
taste  of  the  renascence  Surrey  inherited  its  wild  and 
reckless  energy.  Once  he  was  sent  to  the  Fleet  for 
challenging  a gentleman  to  fight.  Release  enabled 
him  to  join  his  father  in  an  expedition  against  Scot- 
land, but  he  was  no  sooner  back  than  the  Londoners 
complained  how  at  Candlemas  the  young  lord  and 
his  comrades  “went  out  with  stone-bows  at  mid- 
night,” and  how  next  day  “there  was  great  clamor 
of  the  breaking  of  many  glass  windows  both  of 
houses  and  churches,  and  shouting  at  men  that 
might  be  in  the  streets.”  In  spite  of  his  humorous 
excuse  that  the  jest  only  purposed  to  bring  home  to 
men  that  “from  justice’s  rod  no  fault  is  free,  but 
that  all  such  as  work  unright  in  most  quiet  are  next 
unrest,”  Surrey  paid  for  this  outbreak  with  a fresh 
arrest  which  drove  him  to  find  solace  in  paraphrases 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  psalms.  Soon  he  was  over 
sea  with  the  English  troops  in  Flanders,  and  in  1544 
serving  as  marshal  of  the  camp  to  conduct  the  re- 
treat after  the  siege  of  Montreuil.  Sent  to  relieve 
Boulogne,  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  town  till 
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the  spring  of  1546,  when  he  returned  to  England  to 
rhyme  sonnets  to  a fair  Geraldine,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  to  plunge  into  the  strife  of 
factions  around  the  dying  king. 

628.  All  moral  bounds  had  been  loosened  by  the 
spirit  of  the  renascence,  and,  if  we  accept  the  charge 
of  his  rivals,  Surrey  now  aimed  at  gaining  a hold  on 
Henry  by  offering  him  his  sister  as  mistress.  It  is 
as  possible  that  the  young  earl  was  aiming  simply  at 
the  displacement  of  Catharine  Parr,  and  at  the  re- 
newal by  his  sister’s  elevation  to  the  throne  of  that 
matrimonial  hold  upon  Henry  which  the  Howards 
had  already  succeeded  in  gaining  through  the  unions 
with  Anne  Boleyn  and  Catharine  Howard.  But  a 
temper  such  as  Surrey’s  was  ill-matched  against  the 
subtle  and  unscrupulous  schemers  who  saw  their 
enemy  in  a pride  that  scorned  the  “ new  men”  about 
him  and  vowed  that  when  once  the  king  was  dead 
“ they  should  smart  for  it.”  The  turn  of  foreign  af- 
fairs gave  a fresh  strength  to  the  party  which  sym- 
pathized with  the  Protestants  and  denounced  that 
alliance  with  the  emperor  which  bad  been  through- 
out the  policy  of  the  Howards.  Henry’s  offer  of  aid 
to  the  Lutheran  princes  marked  the  triumph  of  this 
party  in  the  royal  councils;  and  the  new  steps  which 
Cranmer  was  suffered  to  make  toward  an  English 
liturgy  showed  that  the  religious  truce  of  Henry’s 
later  years  was  at  last  abandoned.  Hertford,  the 
head  of  the  “new  men,”  came  more  to  the  front  as 
the  waning  health  of  the  king  brought  Jane  Sey- 
mour’s boy,  Edward,  nearer  to  the  throne.  In  the 
new  reign  Hertford,  as  the  boy’s  uncle,  was  sure  to 
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play  a great  part;  and  he  used  his  new  influence  to 
remove  the  only  effective  obstacle  to  his  future 
greatness.  Surrey’s  talk  of  his  royal  blood,  the 
duke’s  quartering  of  the  royal  arms  to  mark  his  Plan- 
tagenet  descent,  and  some  secret  interviews  with  the 
French  embassador  were  adroitly  used  to  wake  Hen- 
ry’s jealousy  of  the  dangers  whieh  might  beset  the 
throne  of  his  child.  Norfolk  and  his  son  were  alike 
committed  to  the  Tower  at  the  close  of  1546.  A 
month  later  Surrey  was  condemned  and  sent  to  the 
block,  and  his  father  was  only  saved  by  the  sudden 
death  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  January,  1547. 

629.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  parliament  of  1544  it 
had  been  provided  that  the  crown  should  pass  to 
Henry’s  son  Edward,  and  on  Edward’s  death  with- 
out issue,  to  his  sister  Mary.  Should  Mary  prove 
childless  it  was  to  go  to  Elizabeth,  the  child  of  Anne 
Boleyn.  Beyond  this  point  the  houses  would  make 
no  provision,  but  power  was  given  to  the  king  to 
make  further  dispositions  by  will.  At  his  death  it 
was  found  that  Henry  had  passed  over  the  line  of  his 
sister  Margaret  of  Scotland,  and  named  as  next  in 
the  succession  to  Elizabeth  the  daughters  of  his 
younger  sister  Mary  by  her  marriage  with  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  As  Edward  was  but 
nine  years  old,  Henry  had  appointed  a carefully  bal- 
anced council  of  regency;  but  the  will  fell  into  Hert- 
ford’s keeping,  and  when  the  list  of  regents  was  at 
last  disclosed,  Gardiner,  who  had  till  now  been  the 
leading  minister,  was  declared  to  have  been  excluded 
from  the  number  of  executoi'S.  Whether  the  exclu- 
sion was  Henry’s  act  or  the  act  of  the  men  who  used 
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his  name,  the  absence  of  the  bishop  with  the  impris- 
onment of  Norfolk  threw  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  side  of  the  “ new  men”  who  were  represented  by 
Hertford  and  Lisle.  Their  chief  opponent,  the 
Chancellor  Wriothesley,  struggled  in  vain  against 
their  next  step  toward  supremacy,  the  modification 
of  Henry’s  will  by  the  nomination  of  Hertford  as 
protector  of  the  realm  and  governor  of  Edward’s 
person.  Alleged  directions  from  the  dying  king 
served  as  pretexts  for  the  elevation  of  the  whole 
party  to  higher  rank  in  the  state.  It  was  to  repair 
“the  decay  of  the  old  English  nobility”  that  Hert- 
ford raised  himself  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset  and 
his  brother  to  the  barony  of  Seymour,  the  queen’s 
brother.  Lord  Parr,  to  the  marquisate  of  Northamp- 
ton, Lisle  to  the  earldom  of  Warwick,  Eussell  to  that 
of  Bedford,  Wriothesley  to  that  of  Southampton. 
Ten  of  their  partisans  became  barons,  and  as  the 
number  of  peers,  in  spite  of  recent  creations,  still 
stood  at  about  fifty,  such  a group  constituted  a power 
in  the  upper  house.  Alleged  directions  of  the  king 
were  conveniently  remembered  to  endow  the  new 
peers  with  public  money,  though  the  treasury  was 
beggered  and  the  debt  pressing.  The  expulsion  of 
Wriothesley  from  the  chancellorship  and  council 
soon  left  the  “ new  men”  without  a check;  but  they 
were  hardly  masters  of  the  royal  power  when  a bold 
stroke  of  Somerset  laid  all  at  his  feet.  A new  patent 
of  protectorate,  drawn  out  in  the  boy-king’s  name, 
empowered  his  uncle  to  act  with  or  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  fellow  executors,  and  left  him  supreme  in 
the  realm. 
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630.  Boldly  and  adroitly  as  tlie  whole  revolution 
had  been  managed,  it  was  none  the  less  a revolution. 
To  crush  their  opponents,  the  council  had  first  used, 
and  then  set  aside,  Henry’s  will.  Hertford  in  turn, 
by  the  use  of  his  nephew’s  name,  set  aside  both  the 
will  and  the  council.  A country  gentleman,  who 
had  risen  by  the  accident  of  his  sister’s  queenship  to 
high  rank  at  the  court,  had  thus  by  sheer  intrigue 
and  self-assertion  made  himself  ruler  of  the  realm. 
But  daring  and  self-confident  as  he  was,  Somerset 
was  forced  by  his  very  elevation  to  seek  support 
for  the  power  he  had  won  by  this  surprise  in  meas- 
ures which  marked  the  retreat  of  the  monarchy  from 
that  position  of  pure  absolutism  which  it  had  reached 
at  the  close  of  Henry’s  reign.  The  statute  that  had 
given  to  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  law  was 
repealed,  and  several  of  the  new  felonies  and  treasons 
which  Cromwell  had  created  and  used  with  so  terri- 
ble an  effect  were  erased  Horn  the  statute  book.  The 
popularity,  however,  which  such  measures  won  was 
too  vague  a force  to  serve  in  the  strife  of  the  moment. 
Against  the  pressure  of  the  conservative  party  who 
had  so  suddenly  found  themselves  jockeyed  out  of 
power,  Somerset  and  the  “new  men”  could  look  for 
no  help  but  from  the  Protestants.  The  hope  of  their 
support  united  with  the  new  protector’s  personal  pre- 
dilections in  his  patronage  of  the  innovations  against 
which  Henry  had  battled  to  the  last.  Cranmer  had 
now  drifted  into  a purely  Protestant  position,  and 
his  open  break  with  the  older  system  followed 
quickly  on  Seymour’s  rise  to  power.  “This  year,” 
says  a contemporary,  “the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
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bury  did  eat  meat  openly  in  Lent  in  tbe  hall  of  Lam- 
beth, the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  since  England 
was  a Christian  country.”  This  notable  act  was 
followed  by  a rapid  succession  of  sweeping  changes. 
The  legal  prohibitions  of  Lollardry  was  rescinded ; 
six  articles  were  repealed;  a royal  injunction  re- 
moved all  pictures  and  images  from  the  churches. 
A formal  statute  gave  priests  the  right  to  marry.  A 
resolution  of  convocation  which  was  confirmed  by 
parliament  brought  about  the  significant  change 
which  first  definitely  marked  the  severance  of  the 
English  church  in  doctrine  from  the  Eoman,  by  or- 
dering that  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  both  kinds. 

631.  A yet  more  significant  change  followed.  The 
old  tongue  of  the  church  was  now  to  be  disused  in 
public  worship.  The  universal  use  of  Latin  had 
marked  the  Catholic  and  European  character  of  the 
older  religion;  the  use  of  English  marked  the  strictly 
national  and  local  character  of  the  new  system.  In 
the  spring  of  1548  a new  communion  service  in  Eng- 
lish took  the  place  of  the  mass ; an  English  book  of 
common  prayer,  the  liturg)'’,  which  with  slight  alter- 
ations is  still  used  in  the  church  of  England,  soon 
replaced  the  missal  and  breviary  from  which  its 
contents  are  mainly  drawn.  The  name  “common 
prayer,”  which  was  given  to  the  new  liturgy,  marked 
its  real  import.  The  theory  of  worship  which  pre- 
vailed through  mediaeval  Christendom,  the  belief 
that  the  worshipper  assisted  only  at  rites  wrought  for 
him  by  priestly  hands,  at  a sacrifice  wrought  through 
priestly  intervention,  at  the  offering  of  prayer  and 
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praise  by  priestly  lips,  was  now  set  at  naught.  “The 
laity,"  it  has  been  picturesquely  said,  “ were  called 
up  into  the  chancel.”  The  act  of  devotion  became  a 
“common  prayer”  of  the  whole  body  of  worship- 
ers. The  mass  became  a “communion^  of  the 
whole  Christian  fellowship.  The  priest  was  no 
longer  the  offerer  of  a mysterious  sacrifice,  the  medi- 
ator between  God  and  the  worshiper;  he  was  set  on 
a level  with  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  brought 
down  to  be  the  simple  mouth-piece  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

632.  What  gave  a wider  importance  to  these 
measures  was  their  bearing  on  the  general  politics  of 
Christendom.  The  adhesion  of  England  to  the  Prot- 
estant cause  came  at  a moment  when  Protestantism 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  confidence  of  the 
Lutheran  princes  in  their  ability  to  resist  the  em- 
peror had  been  seen  in  their  refusal  of  succor  from 
Henry  the  Eighth.  But  in  the  winter  of  Henry’s 
death  the  secession  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  with 
many  of  his  colleagues  from  the  league  of  Schmal- 
kald  so  weakened  the  Protestant  body  that  Charles 
was  able  to  put  its  leaders  to  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Hertford  was  hardly  protector  when  the  German 
princes  called  loudly  for  aid;  but  the  50,000  crowns 
which  were  secretly  sent  by  the  English  council 
could  scarcely  have  reached  them  when  in  April, 
1547,  Charles  surprised  their  camp  at  Muhlberg  and 
routed  their  whole  army.  The  elector  of  Saxony 
was  taken  prisoner;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  surren- 
dered in  despair.  His  victory  left  Charles  master  of 
the  empire.  The  jealousy  of  the  pope,  indeed,  at 
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once  revived  with  the  emperor’s  success,  and  his  re- 
call of  the  bishops  from  Trent  forced  Charles  to  defer 
his  wider  plans  for  enforcing  religious  unity;  while 
in  Germany  itself  he  was  forced  to  reckon  with  Duke 
Maurice  and  the  Protestant  princes  who  had  deserted 
the  league  of  Schmalkald,  but  whose  one  object  in 
joining  the  emperor  had  been  to  provide  a check  on 
his  after  movements.  For  the  moment,  therefore, 
he  was  driven  to  prolong  the  religious  truce  by  an 
arrangement  called  the  ‘ ‘ interim.  ” But  the  emperor’s 
purpose  was  now  clear.  Wherever  his  power  was 
actually  felt,  the  religious  reaction  began;  and  the 
imperial  towns  which  held  firmly  to  the  Lutheran 
creed  were  reduced  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  of  the 
highest  moment  that  in  this  hour  of  despair  the 
Protestants  saw  their  rule  suddenly  established  in  a 
new  quarter,  and  the  Lutheranism  which  was  being 
trampled  under  foot  in  its  own  home  triumphant  in 
England.  England  became  the  common  refuge  of 
the  panic-struck  Protestants.  Bucer  and  Fagius 
were  sent  to  lecture  at  Cambridge,  Peter  Martyr  ad- 
vocated the  anti-sacramentarian  views  of  Calvin  at 
Oxford.  Cranmer  welcomed  refugees  from  every 
country,  Germans,  Italians,  French,  Poles,  and 
Swiss,  to  his  place  at  Lambeth.  When  persecution 
broke  out  in  the  low  countries,  the  fugitive  Walloons 
were  received  at  London  and  Canterbury,  and 
allowed  to  set  up  in  both  places  for  their  own 
churches. 

633.  But  Somerset  dreamed  of  a wider  triumph 
for  “the  religion.”  On  his  death-bed  Henry  was 
said  to  have  enforced  on  the  council  the  need  of  car- 
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lying  out  Ms  policy  of  a union  of  Scotland  with 
England  through  the  marriage  of  its  queen  with  his 
boy.  A wise  statesmanship  would  have  suffered  the 
Protestant  movement  which  had  been  growing 
stronger  in  the  northern  kingdom  since  Beaton’s 
death,  to  run  quietly  its  course ; and  his  colleagues 
warned  Somerset  to  leave  Scotch  affairs  untouched 
till  Edward  was  old  enough  to  undertake  them  in 
person.  But  these  counsels  were  set  aside ; and  a re- 
newal of  the  border  warfare  enforced  the  protector’s 
demands  for  a closer  union  of  the  kingdoms.  The 
jealousy  of  France  was  roused  at  once,  and  a French 
fleet  appeared  off  the  Scottish  coast  to  reduce  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrews,  which  had  been  held  since 
Beaton’s  death  by  the  English  partisans  who  mur- 
dered him.  The  challenge  called  Somerset  himself 
to  the  field ; and  crossing  the  Tweed  with  a fine  army 
of  18,000  men  in  the  summer  of  1547,  the  protector 
pushed  along  the  coast  till  he  found  the  scots  en- 
camped behind  the  Esk  on  the  slopes  of  Musselburgh, 
six  miles  eastward  of  Edinburgh.  The  English  in- 
vasion had  drawn  all  the  factions  of  the  kingdom 
together  against  the  stranger,  and  a body  of  “gospel- 
ers”  under  Lord  Angus  formed  the  advance-guard  of 
the  Scotch  army  as  it  moved  by  its  right  on  the  10th 
of  September  to  turn  the  English  position  and  drive 
Somerset  into  the  sea.  The  English  horse  charged 
the  Scottish  front  only  to  be  flung  off  by  its  pike- 
men  ; but  their  triumph  threw  the  Lowlanders  into 
disorder,  and  as  they  pushed  forward  in  pursuit 
their  advance  was  roughly  checked  by  the  fire  of  a 
body  of  Italian  musketeers  whom  Somerset  had 
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brought  with  him.  The  check  was  turned  into  a 
defeat  by  a general  charge  of  the  English  line,  a fatal 
panic  broke  the  Scottish  host,  and  10,000  men  fell 
in  its  headlong  flight  beneath  the  English  lances, 

634  Victor  as  he  was  at  Pinkie  Cleugh,  Somerset 
was  soon  forced  by  famine  to  fall  back  from  the 
wasted  country.  His  victory,  indeed,  had  been  more 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  England  than  a defeat.  The 
Scots  in  despair  turned  as  of  old  to  France,  and 
bought  its  protection  by  consenting  to  the  child - 
queen’s  marriage  with  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second, 
who  had  followed  Francis  on  the  throne.  In  the 
summer  of  1548  Mary  Stuart  sailed  under  the  escort 
of  a French  fleet  and  landed  safely  at  Brest.  Hot 
only  was  the  Tudor  policy  of  union  foiled,  as  it 
seemed,  forever,  but  Scotland  was  henceforth  to  be 
a part  of  the  French  realm.  To  north  as  to  south, 
England  would  feel  the  pressure  of  the  French  king. 
Hor  was  Somerset’s  policy  more  successful  at  home. 
The  religious  changes  he  was  forcing  on  the  land 
were  carried  through  with  the  despotism,  if  not  with 
the  vigor,  of  Cromwell.  In  his  acceptance  of  the 
personal  supremacy  of  the  sovereign,  Gardiner  was 
ready  to  bow  to  every  change  which  Henry  had 
ordered,  or  which  his  son,  when  of  age  to  be  fully 
king,  might  order  in  the  days  to  come.  But  he  de- 
nounced all  ecclesiastical  changes  made  during  the 
king’s  minority  as  illegal  and  invalid.  Untenable  as 
it  was,  this  protest  probably  represented  the  gen- 
eral mind  of  Englishmen;  but  the  bishop  was  com- 
mitted by  council  to  pri-  on  in  the  fleet,  and  though 
soon  released  was  sent  by  the  protector  to  the  Tower. 
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The  power  of  preaching  was  restricted  by  the  issue 
of  licenses  only  to  the  friends  of  the  primate.  While 
all  counter  arguments  were  rigidly  suppressed,  a 
crowd  of  Protestant  pamphleteers  flooded  the  coun- 
try with  vehement  invectives  against  the  mass  and 
its  superstitious  accompaniments.  The  suppression 
of  chauntries  and  religious  guilds  which  was  now 
being  carried  out  enabled  Somerset  to  buy  the  assent 
of  noble  and  landowner  to  his  measures  by  glutting 
their  greed  with  the  last  spoils  of  the  church. 

635.  But  it  was  impossible  to  buy  off  the  general 
aversion  of  the  people  to  the  protector’s  measures  ; 
and  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  had  to  be  intro- 
duced to  stamp  out  the  popular  discontent  which 
broke  out  in  the  east,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  midland 
counties.  Everywhere  men  protested  against  the 
new  changes  and  called  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
system  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  Cornishmen  re- 
fused to  receive  the  new  service,  “because  it  is  like 
a Christmas  game.”  In  1549  Devonshire  demanded 
by  open  revolt  the  restoration  of  the  mass  and  the  six 
articles,  as  well  as  a partial  re-establishment  of  the 
suppressed  abbeys.  The  agrarian  discontent  woke 
again  in  the  general  disorder.  Inclosures  and  evic- 
tions were  going  steadily  on,  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  change  was  being  heightened  by  the  results  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys.  Church  lands  had 
always  been  underlet,  the  monks  were  easy  land- 
lords, and  on  no  estates  had  the  peasantry  been  as 
yet  so  much  exempt  from  the  general  revolution  in 
culture.  But  the  new  lay  masters  to  whom  the  ab- 
bey lands  fell  were  quick  to  reap  their  full  value  by 
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a rise  of  rents  and  by  the  same  processes  of  eviction 
and  inclosure  as  went  on  elsewhere.  The  distress 
was  deepened  by  the  change  in  the  value  of  money, 
which  was  now  beginning  to  be  felt  from  the  mass 
of  gold  and  silver  which  the  New  World  was  yield- 
ing to  the  Old,  and  still  more  by  a general  rise  of 
prices  that  followed  on  the  debasement  of  the  coin- 
age which  had  begun  with  Henry  and  went  on  yet 
more  unscrupulously  under  Somerset.  The  trouble 
came  at  last  to  a head  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  eastern  counties  ; 20,000  men  gathered  round 
an  “ oak  of  reformation”  near  Norwich,  and  repuls- 
ing the  royal  troops  in  a deperate  engagement,  re- 
newed the  old  cries  for  a removal  of  evil  counselors, 
a prohibition  of  inclosures,  and  redress  for  the 
grievances  of  the  poor. 

636.  The  revolt  of  the  Norfolk  men  was  stamped 
out  in  blood  by  the  energy  of  Lord  Warwick,  as  the 
revolt  in  the  west  had  been  put  down  by  Lord  Rus- 
sell, but  the  risings  had  given  a fatal  blow  to  Som- 
erset’s power.  It  had  already  been  weakened  by 
strife  within  his  own  family.  His  brother  Thomas 
had  been  created  Lord  Seymour  and  raised  to  the 
post  of  lord  high  admiral ; but  glutted  as  he  was 
with  lands  and  honors,  his  envy  at  Somerset’s  for- 
tunes broke  out  in  a secret  marriage  with  the  queen- 
dowager,  Catharine  Parr,  in  an  attempt,  on  her 
death,  to  marry  Elizabeth,  and  in  intrigues  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  young  king  and  detach  him 
from  his  brother.  Seymour’s  discontent  was  mount- 
ing into  open  revolt  when,  in  the  January  of  1549, 
he  was  arrested,  refused  a trial,  attainted,  and  sent 
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to  the  block.  The  stain  of  a brother’s  blood,  how- 
ever justly  shed,  rested  from  that  hour  on  Somerset, 
while  the  nobles  were  estranged  from  him  by  his  re- 
solve to  enforce  the  laws  against  inclosures  and  evic- 
tions, as  well  as  by  the  weakness  he  had  shown  in 
the  presence  of  the  revolt.  Able,  indeed,  as  Som- 
erset was,  his  temper  was  not  that  of  a ruler  of  men; 
and  his  miserable  administration  had  all  but  brought 
government  to  a stand-still.  While  he  was  dreaming 
of  a fresh  invasion  of  Scotland  the  treasury  was 
empty,  not  a servant  of  the  state  was  paid,  and  the 
soldiers  he  had  engaged  on  the  continent  refused  to 
cross  the  channel,  in  despair  of  receiving  their  hire. 
It  was  only  by  loans  raised  at  ruinous  interest  that 
the  protector  escaped  sheer  bankruptcy  when  the  re- 
volts in  east  and  west  came  to  swell  the  royal  ex- 
penses. His  weakness  in  tampering  with  the  popu- 
lar demands  completed  his  ruin.  The  nobles  dreaded 
a communistic  outbreak  like  that  of  the  Suabian 
peasantry,  and  their  dread  was  justified  by  prophe- 
sies that  monarchy  and  nobility  were  alike  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  anew  rule  set  up  under  governors  elected 
by  the  people.  They  dreaded  yet  more  the  being 
forced  to  disgorge  their  spoil  to  appease  the  discon- 
tent. At  the  close  of  1549,  therefore,  the  council 
withdrew  openly  from  Somerset,  and  forced  the  pro- 
tector to  resign. 

637.  His  ofl3ice  passed  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  to 
whose  ruthless  severity  the  suppression  of  the  revolt 
was  mainly  due.  The  change  of  governors,  how- 
ever, brought  about  no  change  of  system.  Peace, 
indeed,  was  won  from  France  by  the  immediate  sur- 
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render  of  Boulogne ; but  the  misgovernment  re- 
mained as  great  as  ever,  the  currency  was  yet  further 
debased,  and  a wild  attempt  made  to  remedy  the 
effects  of  this  measure  by  a royal  fixing  of  prices. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Latimer  denounced  the  prevailing 
greed,  and  bade  the  Protestant  lords  choose  “either 
restitution  or  else  damnation.”  Their  sole  aim 
seemed  to  be  that  of  building  up  their  own  fortunes  at 
the  cost  of  the  state.  All  pretence  of  winning  pop- 
ular sympathy  was  gone,  and  the  rule  of  the  upstart 
nobles  who  formed  the  council  of  regency  became 
simply  a rule  of  terror.  “The  greater  part  of  the 
people,”  one  of  their  creatures,  Cecil,  avowed,  “ is 
not  in  favor  of  defending  this  cause,  but  of  aiding 
its  adversaries ; on  that  side  are  the  greater  part  of 
the  nobles,  who  absent  themselves  from  court,  all 
the  bishops  save  three  or  four,  almost  all  the  judges 
and  lawyers,  almost  all  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
priests,  who  can  move  their  flocks  any  way,  for  the 
whole  of  the  commonalty  is  in  such  a state  of  irrita- 
tion that  it  will  easily  follow  any  stir  toward  change.” 
But  united  as  it  was  in  its  opposition,  the  nation  wasi 
helpless.  The  system  of  despotism  which  Cromwell 
built  up  had  been  seized  by  a knot  of  adventurers, 
and  with  German  and  Italian  mercenaries  at  their 
disposal  they  rode  rough-shod  over  the  land. 

638.  At  such  a moment  it  seemed  madness  to  pro- 
voke foes  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  but  the  fanatic- 
ism of  the  young  king  was  resolved  to  force  on  his 
sister  Mary  a compliance  with  the  new  changes,  and 
her  resistance  was  soon  backed  by  the  remonstrances 
of  her  cousin,  the  emperor.  Charles  was  now  at  the 
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height  of  his  power,  master  of  Germany,  preparing 
to  make  the  empire  hereditary  in  the  person  of  his 
son  Philip,  and  preluding  a wider  effort  to  suppress 
heresy  throughout  the  world  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  in  the  ISTetherlands  and 
a fiery  prosecution  which  drove  thousands  of 
Walloon  heretics  to  find  a refuge  in  England.  But 
heedless  of  dangers  from  without  and  dangers 
from  within,  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues  advanced 
more  boldly  than  ever  in  the  career  of  inno- 
vation. Four  prelates  who  adhered  to  the  older 
system  were  deprived  of  their  sees  and  committed  on 
frivolous  pretexts  to  the  Tower.  A new  catechism 
embodied  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  and  a book 
of  homilies  which  enforced  the  chief  Protestant 
tenets  were  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches.  A 
crowning  defiance  was  given  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
mass  by  an  order  to  demolish  the  stone  altars  and  re- 
place them  by  wooden  tables,  which  were  stationed 
for  the  most  part  in  the  middle  of  the  church.  In 
1552  a revised  prayer-book  was  issued,  and  every 
change  made  in  it  leaned  directly  toward  the  extreme 
Protestanism  which  was  at  this  time  finding  a home 
at  Geneva.  On  the  cardinal  point  of  difference,  the 
question  of  the  sacrament,  the  new  formularies 
broke  away  not  only  from  the  doctrine  of  Rome 
but  from  that  of  Luther,  and  embodied  the  anti- 
sacramentarian  tenets  of  Zuingli  and  Calvin.  Forty- 
two  articles  of  religion  were  introduced;  and,  though 
since  reduced  by  omissions  to  thirty -nine,  these  have 
lemained  to  this  day  the  formal  standai’d  of  doctrine 
in  the  English  church.  Like  the  prayer-book,  they 
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were  mainly  the  work  of  Cranmer;  and  belonging 
as  they  did  to  the  class  of  confessions  which  were 
now  being  framed  in  Germany  to  be  presented  to  the 
council  of  Christendom  which  Charles  was  still  reso- 
lute to  re-assemble,  they  marked  the  adhesion  of 
England  to  the  Protestant  movement  on  the  conti- 
nent. Even  the  episcopal  mode  of  government 
which  still  connected  the  English  church  with  the 
old  Catholic  communion  was  reduced  to  a form;  in 
Cranmer’s  mind  the  spiritual  powers  of  the  bishops 
were  drawn  simply  from  the  king’s  commission  as 
their  temporal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  in  the 
king’s  name.  They  were  reduced,  therefore,  to  the 
position  of  royal  officers,  and  called  to  hold  their 
offices  simply  at  the  royal  pleasure.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Protestants  had  failed  to  teach  them  the  worth 
of  religious  liberty;  and  a new  code  of  ecclesiastical 
laws,  which  was  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  a board 
of  commissioners  as  a substitute  for  the  canon  law 
of  the  Catholic  church,  although  it  shrank  from  the 
penalty  of  death,  attached  that  of  perpetual  impris- 
onment or  exile  to  the  crimes  of  heresy,  blasphemy, 
and  adultery,  and  declared  excommunication  to  in- 
volve a severance  of  the  offender  from  the  mercy  of 
God  and  his  deliverance  into  the  tyranny  of  the  devil. 
Delays  in  the  completion  of  this  code  prevented  its 
legal  establishment  during  Edward’s  reign;  but  the 
the  use  of  the  new  liturgy  and  attendance  at  the  new 
service  were  enforced  by  imprisonment,  and  sub- 
scriptions to  the  articles  of  faith  was  demanded  by 
royal  authority  from  all  clergymen,  churchwardens^ 
and  schoolmasters. 
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639.  The  distaste  for  changes  so  hurried  and  so 
rigorously  enforced  was  increased  by  the  daring 
speculations  of  the  more  extreme  Protestants.  The 
real  value  of  the  religious  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  mankind  lay,  not  in  its  substitution  of 
one  creed  for  another,  but  in  the  new  spirit  of 
inquiry,  the  new  freedom  of  thought  and  of  discus- 
sion, which  was  awakened  during  the  process  of 
change.  But  however  familiar  such  a truth  may  be 
to  us,  it  was  absolutely  hidden  from  the  England  of 
the  time.  Men  heard  with  horror  that  the  founda- 
tions of  faith  and  morality  were  questioned,  polyg- 
amy advocated,  oaths  denounced  as  unlawful,  com- 
munity of  goods  raised  into  a sacred  obligation,  the 
very  Godhead  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  denied. 
The  repeal  of  the  statute  of  heresy  left,  indeed,  the 
powers  of  the  common  law  intact,  and  Cranmer 
availed  himself  of  these  to  send  heretics  of  the  last 
class  without  mercy  to  the  stake.  But  within  the 
church  itself  the  primate’s  desire  for  uniformity  was 
roughly  resisted  by  the  more  ardent  members  of  his 
his  own  party.  Hooper,  who  had  been  named 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  refused  to  wear  the  episcopal 
habits,  and  denounced  them  as  the  livery  of  the 
“harlot  of  Babylon,”  a name  for  the  papacy  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  Apo- 
calypse. Ecclesiastical  order  came  almost  to  an  end. 
Priests  flung  aside  the  surplice  as  superstitious. 
Patrons  of  livings  presented  their  huntsmen  or 
gamekeepers  to  the  benefices  in  their  gift,  and  kept 
the  stipend.  All  teaching  of  divinity  ceased  at  the 
universities:  the  students,  indeed,  had  fallen  off  in. 
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numbers,  tbe  libraries  were  in  part  scattered  or 
burned,  tbe  intellectual  impulse  of  tbe  new  learning 
died  away.  One  noble  measure,  indeed,  tbe  founda- 
tion of  eighteen  grammar  schools,  was  destined  to 
throw  a luster  over  tbe  name  of  Edward,  but  it  bad 
no  time  to  bear  fruit  in  bis  reign. 

640.  While  tbe  reckless  energy  of  tbe  reformers 
brought  England  to  tbe  verge  of  chaos,  it  brought 
Ireland  to  the  brink  of  rebellion.  Tbe  fall  of  Crom- 
well bad  been  followed  by  a long  respite  in  tbe 
religious  changes  which  be  was  forcing  on  tbe  con- 
quered dependency;  but  with  tbe  accession  of 
Edward  the  Sixth  tbe  system  of  change  was  renewed 
with  all  tbe  energy  of  Protestant  zeal.  In  1551  tbe 
bishops  were  summoned  before  tbe  deputy.  Sir 
Anthony  St.  Leger,  to  receive  tbe  new  English  lit- 
urgy which,  though  written  in  a tongue  as  strange 
to  the  native  Irish  as  Latin  itself,  was  now  to  super- 
sede the  Latin  service-book  in  every  diocese.  The 
order  was  the  signal  for  an  open  strife.  “ Now  shall 
every  illiterate  fellow  read  mass,”  burst  forth  Dow- 
dall,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  as  he  fiung  out  of 
the  chamber  with  all  but  one  of  his  suffragans  at  his 
heels.  Archbishop  Browne  of  Dublin,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  followed  in  his  profession  of  obedience 
by  the  Bishops  of  Meath,  Limerick,  and  Kildare. 
The  government,  however,  was  far  from  quailing 
before  the  division  of  the  episcopate.  Dowdall  was 
driven  from  the  country;  and  the  vacant  sees  were 
filled  with  protestants,  like  Bale,  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced type.  But  no  change  could  be  wrought  by 
measures  such  as  these  in  the  opinions  of  the  people 
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themselves.  The  new  episcopal  reformers  spoke  no 
Irish,  and  of  their  English  sermons  not  a word  was 
understood  by  the  rude  kernes  around  the  pulpit. 
The  native  priests  remained  silent.  “As  for  preach- 
ing we  have  none,”  reports  a zealous  Protestant, 
“without  which  the  ignorant  can  have  no  know- 
ledge.” The  prelates  who  used  the  new  prayer-book 
were  simply  regarded  as  heretics.  The  Bishop  of 
Meath  was  assured  by  one  of  his  flock  that,  ‘ ‘ if  the 
country  wist  how,  they  would  eat  you.”  Protes- 
tantism had  failed  to  wrest  a single  Irishman  from 
; his  older  convictions,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all 
' Ireland  against  the  crown.  The  old  political  dis- 
tinctions which  had  been  produced  by  the  conquest 
of  Strongbow,  faded  before  the  new  struggle  for  a 
! common  faith.  The  population  within  the  pale  and 
' without  it  became  one,  “not  as  the  Irish  nation,”  it 
' has  been  acutely  said,  “but  as  Catholics.”  Anew 
( sense  of  national  identity  was  found  in  the  identity 
I of  religion.  “Both  English  and  Irish  begin  to  op- 
I pose  your  lordship's  orders,”  Brown  had  written  to 
I Cromwell  at  the  very  outset  of  these  changes,  “and 
to  lay  aside  the  national  old  quarrels.” 

641.  Over  sea,  indeed,  the  perils  of  the  new  govern- 
ment passed  suddenly  away.  Charles  had  backed 
Mary’s  resistance  with  threats,  and  as  he  moved  for- 
ward to  that  mastery  of  the  world  to  which  he  con- 
fidently looked,  his  threats  might  any  day  become 
serious  dangers.  But  the  peace  with  England  had 
set  the  French  government  free  to  act  in  Germany, 

■ and  it  found  allies  in  the  great  middle  party  of 
- princes  whose  succession  from  the  league  of  Schmal- 
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kald  had  seemed  to  bring  ruin  to  the  Protestant 
cause.  The  aim  of  Duke  Maurice  in  bringing  them 
to  desert  the  league  had  been  to  tie  the  Emperor’s 
hands  by  the  very  fact  of  their  joining  him,  and  for 
a while  this  policy  had  been  successful.  But  the 
death  of  Paul  the  Third,  whose  jealously  had  till 
now  foiled  the  emperor’s  plans,  and  the  accession  of 
an  imperial  nominee  to  the  papal  throne,  enabled 
Charles  to  move  more  boldly  to  his  ends,  and  at  the 
close  of  1551  a fresh  assembly  of  the  council  at 
Trent,  and  an  imperial  summons  of  the  Lutheran 
powers  to  send  divines  to  its  sessions  and  to  submit 
to  its  decisions,  brought  matters  to  an  issue.  Mau- 
rice was  forced  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  stranger,  and 
to  conclude  a secret  treaty  with  France.  He  was 
engaged  as  a general  of  Charles  in  the  siege  of 
Magdeburg;  but  in  the  spring  of  1552  the  army  he 
had  then  at  command  was  suddenly  marched  to  the 
south,  and  through  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  the  duke 
moved  straight  on  the  imperial  camp  at  Innspruck. 
Charles  was  forced  to  flee  for  very  life,  while  the 
council  at  Trent  broke  hastily  up,  and  in  a few 
months  the  whole  imperial  design  was  in  ruin. 
Henry  the  Second  was  already  moving  on  the  Khine ; 
to  meet  the  French  king,  Charles  was  forced  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Lutheran  princes;  and  his  signa- 
ture in  the  summer  of  a treaty  at  Passau  secured  to 
their  states  the  free  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  gave  the  Protestant  princes  their  due  weight  in 
the  tribunals  of  the  Empire. 

642.  The  humiliation  of  the  emperor,  the  fierce 
warfare  which  now  engaged  both  his  forces  ano 
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those  of  France,  removed  from  England  the  danger 
of  outer  interference.  But  within  the  misrule  went 
recklessly  on.  All  that  men  saw  was  a religious  and 
political  chaos,  in  which  ecclesiastical  order  had 
perished  and  in  which  politics  were  dying  down  into 
the  squabbles  of  a knot  of  nobles  over  the  spoils  of 
the  church  and  the  crown.  Not  content  with  Somer- 
set’s degradation,  the  council  charged  him  in  1551 
with  treason,  and  sent  him  to  the  block.  Honors 
and  lands  were  lavished  as  ever  on  themselves  and 
their  adherents.  Warwick  became  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, Lord  Dorset  was  made  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
Paulet  rose  to  the  Marquisate  of  Winchester,  Sir 
William  Herbert  was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
The  plunder  of  the  chauntries  and  the  guilds  failed  to 
glut  the  appetite  of  the  crew  of  spoilers.  Half  the 
lands  of  every  see  were  flung  to  them  in  vain;  an 
attempt  was  made  to  satisfy  their  greed  by  a sup- 
pression of  the  wealthy  see  of  Durham;  and  the 
whole  endowments  of  the  church  were  threatened 
with  confiscation.  But  while  the  courtiers  gorged 
themselves  with  manors,  the  treasury  grew  poorer. 
The  coinage  was  again  debased.  Crown  lands  to  the 
value  of  five  millions  of  our  modern  money  had  been 
granted  away  to  the  friends  of  Somerset  and  War- 
wick. The  royal  expenditure  amounted  in  seven- 
teen years  to  more  than  four  times  its  previous  total. 
In  spite  of  the  brutality  and  bloodshed  with  which 
revolt  had  been  suppressed,  and  of  the  foreign 
soldiery  on  whom  the  council  relied,  there  were 
signs  of  resistance  which  would  have  made  less  reck- 
less statesmen  pause.  The  temper  of  the  parliament 
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had  drifted  far  from  the  slavish  subservience  which 
it  showed  at  the  close  of  Henry’s  reign.  The  house 
of  commons  met  Northumberland’s  project  for  the 
pillage  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  with  opposition, 
and  rejected  a new  treason  hill.  In  1552  the  Duke 
was  compelled  to  force  nominees  of  his  own  on  the 
constituencies  by  writs  from  the  council  before  he 
could  count  on  a house  to  his  mind.  Such  writs  had 
been  often  issued  since  the  days  of  Henry  the 
Seventh;  but  the  ministers  of  Edward  were  driven 
to  an  expedient  which  shows  how  rapidly  the  temper 
of  independence  was  growing.  The  summons  of 
new  members  from  places  hitherto  unrepresented 
was  among  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  the 
protectorate  used  this  power  to  issue  writs  to  small 
villages  in  the  west  which  could  be  trusted  to  return 
members  to  its  mind. 

643.  This  “packing  of  parliament”  was  to  be 
largely  extended  in  the  following  reigns ; but  it  passed 
as  yet  with  little  comment.  What  really  kept  Eng- 
land quiet  was  a trust  that  the  young  king,  who 
would  be  of  age  in  two  or  three  years,  would  then 
set  all  things  right  again.  “ When  he  comes  of  age,” 
said  a Hampshire  squire,  “he  will  see  another  rule 
and  hang  up  a hundred  heretic  knaves.  ” Edward’s 
temper  was  as  lordly  as  that  of  his  father,  and  had  he 
once  really  reigned  he  would  probably  have  dealt  as 
roughly  with  the  plunderers  who  had  used  his  name  as 
England  hoped.  But  he  was  a fanatical  Protestant, 
and  his  rule  would  almost  certainly  have  forced  on 
a religious  strife  as  bitter  and  disastrous  as  the  strife 
which  broke  the  strength  of  Germany  and  France. 
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From  this  calamity  the  country  was  saved  by  his 
waning  health.  Edward  was  now  fifteen,  but  in  the 
opening  of  1553  the  signs  of  coming  death  became 
too  clear  for  Northumberland  and  his  fellows  to  mis- 
take them.  By  the  statute  of  the  succession  the 
death  of  the  young  king  would  bring  Mary  to  the 
throne;  and  as  Mary  was  known  to  have  refused 
acceptance  of  all  changes  in  her  father’s  system,  and 
was  looked  on  as  anxious  only  to  restore  it,  her  acces- 
sion became  a subject  of  national  hope.  But  to  North- 
umberland and  his  fellows  her  succession  was  fatal. 
They  had  personally  outraged  Mary  by  their  attempts 
to  force  her  into  compliance  with  their  system.  Her 
first  act  would  be  to  free  Norfolk  and  the  bishops 
whom  they  held  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  and  to  set 
these  bitter  enemies  in  power.  With  ruin  before 
them  the  Protestant  lords  were  ready  for  a fresh 
revolution;  and  the  bigotry  of  the  young  king  fell 
in  with  their  plans. 

644.  In  his  zeal  for  “the  religion,”  and  in  his 
absolute  faith  in  his  royal  autocracy,  Edward  was 
ready  to  override  will  and  statute  and  to  set  Mary’s 
rights  aside.  In  such  a case  the  crown  fell  legally 
to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  had 
been  placed  by  the  act  next  in  succession  to  Mary, 
and  whose  training  under  Catherine  Parr  and  the 
Seymours  gave  good  hopes  of  her  protestant  sym- 
pathies. The  cause  of  Elizabeth  would  have  united 
the  whole  of  the  “new  men”  in  its  defense,  and 
might  have  proved  a formidable  difficulty  in  Mary’s 
way.  But  for  the  maintainance  of  his  personal 
power  Northumberland  could  as  little  count  on 
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Elizabeth  as  on  Mary;  and  in  Edward’s  death  the 
Duke  saw  a chance  of  raising,  if  not  himself,  at  any 
rate  his  own  blood  to  the  throne.  He  persuaded  the 
young  king  that  he  possessed  as  great  a right  as  his 
father  to  settle  the  succession  of  the  crown  by  will. 
Henry  had  passed  by  the  children  of  his  sister  Mar-i 
garet  of  Scotland,  and  had  placed  next  to  Elizabeth 
in  the  succession  the  children  of  his  younger  sister 
Mary,  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  Frances,  Mary’s  child  by  this  marriage, 
was  still  living,  the  mother  of  three  daughters  by 
her  marriage  with  Grey,  Lord  Dorset,  a hot  partisan 
of  the  religious  changes,  who  had  been  raised  under 
the  protectorate  to  the  Dukedom  of  Suffolk.  Frances 
was  a woman  of  thirty-seven ; but  her  accession  to 
the  crown  squared  as  little  with  Northumberland’s 
plans  as  that  of  Mary  or  Elizabeth.  In  the  will, 
therefore,  which  the  young  king  drew  up  Edward 
was  brought  to  pass  over  Frances,  and  to  name  as 
his  successor  her  eldest  daughter  the  Lady  Jane 
Grey.  The  marriage  of  Jane  Grey  with  Guilford 
Dudley,  the  fourth  son  of  Northumberland,  was  all 
that  was  needed  to  complete  the  unscrupulous  plot. 
It  was  the  celebration  of  this  marriage  in  May  which 
first  woke  a public  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  such 
designs,  and  the  general  murmur  which  followed  on 
the  suspicion  might  have  warned  the  Duke  of  his 
danger.  But  the  secret  was  closely  kept,  and  it  was 
only  in  June  that  Edward’s  “ plan”  was  laid  in  the 
same  strict  secrecy  before  Northumberland’s  col- 
leagues, A project  which  raised  the  Duke  into  a 
virtual  sovereignty  over  the  realm  could  hardly  fail 
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to  stir  resistance  in  the  council.  The  king,  however, 
was  resolute,  and  his  will  was  used  to  set  aside  all 
scruples.  The  judges  who  represented  that  letters- 
patent  could  not  override  a positive  statute  were 
forced  into  signing  their  assent  by  Edward’s  express 
command.  To  their  signatures  were  added  those  of 
the  whole  council  with  Cranmer  at  its  head.  The 
primate,  indeed,  remonstrated,  but  his  remonstrances 
proved  as  fruitless  as  those  of  his  fellow-councilors. 

645.  The  deed  was  hardly  done  when  on  the  6th 
of  July  the  young  king  passed  away.  Northumber- 
land felt  little  anxiety  about  the  success  of  his  de- 
sign. He  had  won  over  Lord  Hastings  to  his  sup- 
port by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
had  secured  the  help  of  Lord  Pembroke  by  wed 
ding  Jane’s  sister,  Catharine,  to  his  son.  The  army, 
the  fortresses,  the  foreign  soldiers,  were  at  his  com- 
mand; the  hotter  Protestants  were  with  him;  France, 
in  dread  of  Mary’s  kinship  with  the  emperor,  offered 
support  to  his  plans.  Jane,  therefore,  was  at  once 
proclaimed  queen  on  Edward’s  death,  and  accepted 
as  their  sovereign  by  the  lords  of  the  council.  But 
the  temper  of  the  whole  people  rebelled  against  so 
lawless  a usurpation.  The  eastern  counties  rose  as 
one  man  to  support  Mary;  and  when  Northumber- 
land marched  from  London  with  10,000  men  at  his 
back  to  crush  the  rising,  the  Londoners,  Protestant 
as  they  were,  showed  their  ill-will  by  a stubborn  si- 
lence. "The  people  crowd  to  look  upon  us,”  the 
duke  noted  gloomily ; "but  not  one  calls  ‘God  speed 
ye.’”  While  he  halted  for  reinforcements  his  own 
colleagues  struck  him  down.  Eager  to  throw  from 
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their  necks  the  yoke  of  a rival  who  had  made  him- 
self a master,  the  council  no  sooner  saw  the  popular 
reaction  than  they  proclaimed  Mary  queen;  and  this 
step  was  at  once  followed  by  a declaration  of  the 
fleet  in  her  favor,  and  by  the  announcement  of  the 
levies  in  every  shire  that  they  would  only  fight  in 
her  cause.  As  the  tidings  reached  him  the  duke’s 
courage  suddenly  gave  way.  His  retreat  to  Cam- 
bridge was  the  signal  for  a general  defection.  Nor- 
thumberland himself  threw  his  cap  into  the  air  and 
shouted  with  his  men  for  Queen  Mary.  But  his 
submission  failed  to  avert  his  doom;  and  the  death 
of  the  duke  drew  with  it  the  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  of  the  hapless  girl  whom  he  had  made  the 
tool  of  his  ambition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  CATHOLIC  REACTION. 

1553—1558. 

646.  The  triumph  of  Mary  was  a fatal  blow  at  the 
system  of  despotism  which  Henry  the  Eighth  had 
established.  It  was  a system  that  rested  not  so  much 
on  the  actual  strength  possessed  by  the  crown  as  on 
the  absence  of  any  effective  forces  of  resistance.  At 
Henry’s  death  the  one  force  of  opposition  which  had 
developed  itself  was  that  of  the  Protestants,  but 
whether  in  numbers  or  political  weight,  the  Protes- 
tants were  as  yet  of  small  consequence,  and  their 
resistance  did  little  to  break  the  general  drift  of  both 
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nation  and  king.  For  great  as  were  the  changes 
which  Henry  had  wrought  in  the  severance  of  Eng- 
land from  the  papacy  and  the  establishment  of  the 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  crown,  they  were 
wrought  with  fair  assent  from  the  people  at  large ; 
and  when  once  the  discontent  roused  by  Cromwell’s 
violence  had  been  appeased  by  his  fall,  England  as  a 
whole  acquiesced  in  the  conservative  system  of  the 
king:  This  national  union,  however,  was  broken 
by  the  protectorate.  At  the  moment  when  it  had 
reached  its  height  the  royal  authority  was  seized  by 
a knot  of  nobles  and  recklessly  used  to  further  the  re- 
volutionary projects  of  a small  minority  of  the  peo- 
ple. From  the  hour  of  this  revolution  a new  im- 
pulse was  given  to  resistance.  The  older  nobility, 
the  bulk  of  the  gentry,  the  wealthier  merchants,  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  found  themselves  thrown 
by  the  very  instinct  of  conservatism  into  opposition 
to  the  crown.  It  was  only  by  foreign  hirelings  that 
revolt  was  suppressed;  it  was  only  by  a reckless 
abuse  of  the  system  of  packing  the  houses  that  par- 
liament could  he  held  in  check.  At  last  the  govern- 
ment ventured  on  an  open  defiance  of  law ; and  a 
statute  of  the  realm  was  set  aside  at  the  imperious 
bidding  of  a boy  of  fifteen.  Master  of  the  royal 
forces,  wielding  at  his  will  the  royal  authority,  Nor- 
thumberland used  the  voice  of  the  dying  Edward  to 
set  aside  rights  of  succession  as  sacred  as  his  own. 
The  attempt  proved  an  utter  failure.  The  very 
forces  on  which  the  duke  relied  turned  against 
him.  The  whole  nation  fronted  him  in  arms.  The 
sovereign  whom  the  voice  of  the  young  king  named 
VOL.  V. — 3 
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as  his  successor  passed  from  the  throne  to  the  Tower, 
and  a sovereign  whose  title  rested  on  parliamentary- 
statute  took  her  place. 

647.  At  the  opening  of  August,  Mary  entered  Lon- 
don in  triumph.  Short  and  thin  in  figure,  with  a 
face  drawn  and  colorless,  that  told  of  constant  ill- 
health,  there  was  little  in  the  outer  seeming  of  the 
new  queen  to  recall  her  father ; but  her  hard,  bright 
eyes,  her  manlike  voice,  her  fearlessness  and  self- 
will,  told  of  her  Tudor  blood,  as  her  skill  in  music, 
her  knowledge  of  languages,  her  love  of  learning, 
spoke  of  the  culture  and  refinement  of  Henry’s  court. 
Though  Mary  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  the  strict 
retirement  in  which  she  had  lived  had  left  her  as  ig- 
norant of  the  actual  temper  of  England  as  England 
was  ignorant  of  her  own.  She  had  founded  her  re- 
sistance to  the  changes  of  the  protectorate  on  a 
resolve  to  adhere  to  her  father’s  system  till  her 
brother  came  of  age  to  rule,  and  England  believed 
her  to  be  longing,  like  itself,  simply  for  a restora- 
tion of  what  Henry  had  left.  The  belief  was  con- 
firmed by  her  earlier  actions.  The  changes  of  the 
protectorate  were  treated  as  null  and  void.  Gar- 
diner, Henry’s  minister,  was  drawn  from  the  Tower 
to  take  the  lead  as  chancellor  at  the  queen’s  council 
board.  Bonner  and  the  deposed  bishops  were  re- 
stored to  their  sees,  Ridley  with  the  others  who  had 
displaced  them,  were  again  expelled,  Latimer,  as  a 
representative  of  the  extreme  Protestants,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower;  and  the  foreign  refugees,  as  anti-sacra- 
mentarians,  were  ordered  to  leave  England.  On  an 
indignant  protest  from  Cranmer  against  reports  that 
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he  was  ready  to  abandon  the  new  reforms,  the  arch- 
bishop was  sent  for  his  seditious  demeanor  to  the 
Tower,  and  soon  put  on  his  trial  for  treason,  with 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  her  husband,  and  two  of  his 
brothers.  Each  pleaded  guilty ; but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  carry  out  the  sentence  of  death.  In  all  this, 
England  went  with  the  queen.  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm hardly  waited,  in  fact,  for  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  whole  system  which  had  been  pursued 
during  Edward’s  reign  fell  with  a sudden  crash. 
London,  indeed,  retained  much  of  its  Protestant 
sympathy,  but  over  the  rest  of  the  country  the  tide 
of  reaction  swept  without  a check.  The  married 
priests  were  driven  from  their  churches,  the  images 
were  replaced.  In  many  parishes  the  new  prayer- 
book  was  set  aside  and  the  mass  restored.  The  par- 
liament which  met  in  October  annulled  the  laws 
made  respecting  religion  during  the  past  reign,  and 
re-established  the  form  of  service  as  used  in  the  last 
year  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

648.  Up  to  this  point  the  temper  of  England  went 
fairly  with  that  of  the  queen.  But  there  were  from 
the  first  signs  of  a radical  difference  between  the  aim 
of  Mary  and  that  of  her  people.  With  the  restora- 
tion of  her  father’s  system  the  nation  as  a whole  was 
satisfied.  Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  on  such 
a restoration  simply  as  a step  toward  a complete  re- 
vival of  the  system  which  Henry  had  done  away. 
Through  long  years  of  suffering  and  peril  her  fana- 
ticism had  been  patiently  brooding  over  the  hope  of 
restoring  to  England  its  older  religion.  She  believed, 
as  she  said  at  a later  time,  to  the  parliament,  that 
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“ she  had  been  predestined  and  preserved  by  God  to 
the  succession  of  the  crown  for  no  other  end  save 
that  he  might  make  use  of  her  above  all  else  in  the 
bringing  back  of  the  realm  to  the  Catholic  faith.’' 
Her  zeal,  however,  was  checked  by  the  fact  that  she 
stood  almost  alone  in  her  aim,  as  well  as  by  cautious 
advice  from  her  cousin,  the  emperor;  and  she  as- 
sured the  Londoners  that  “albeit  her  own  conscience 
was  stayed  in  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  meant  not 
to  compel  or  strain  men’s  consciences  otherwise 
than  God  should,  as  she  trusted,  put  in  their  hearts 
a persuasion  of  the  truth  that  she  was  in,  through 
the  opening  of  his  word  unto  them  by  godly,  and 
virtuous,  and  learned  preachers.”  She  had,  in  fact, 
not  ventured  as  yet  to  refuse  the  title  of  “ head  of 
the  church  next  under  God  ” or  to  disclaim  the 
powers  which  the  act  of  supremacy  gave  her ; on  the 
contrary,  she  used  these  powers  in  the  regulation  of 
preaching,  as  her  father  had  used  them.  The  strenu- 
ous resistance  with  which  her  proposal  to  set  aside 
the  new  prayer-book  was  met  in  parliament  warned 
her  of  the  difficulties  that  awaited  atoy  projects  of  ra- 
dical change.  The  proposal  was  carried,  but  only 
after  a hot  conflict  which  lasted  over  six  days  and 
which  left  a third  of  the  lower  house  still  opposed 
to  it.  Their  opposition  by  no  means  implied  appro- 
val of  the  whole  series  of  religious  changes  of  which 
the  prayer-book  formed  a part,  for  the  more  mode- 
rate Catholics  were  pleading  at  this  time  for  prayers 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  on  this  question  followers 
of  More  and  Colet  might  have  voted  with  the  follow- 
ers of  Cranmer.  But  it  showed  how  far  men’s 
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minds  were  from  any  spirit  of  blind  reaction  or  blind 
compliance  witb  the  royal  will, 

649.  The  temper  of  the  parliament,  indeed,  was 
very  different  from  that  of  the  houses  which  had 
knelt  before  Henry  the  Eighth.  If  it  consented  to 
repeal  the  enactment  which  rendered  her  mother’s 
marriage  invalid,  and  to  declare  Mary  “ born  in  law- 
ful matrimony,  ” it  secured  the  abolition  of  all  the 
new  treasons  and  felonies  created  in  the  two  last 
reigns.  The  demand  for  their  abolition  showed  that 
jealousy  of  the  growth  of  civil  tyranny  had  now 
spread  from  the  minds  of  the  philosophers  like  More 
to  the  minds  of  common  Englishmen.  Still  keener 
was  the  jealousy  of  any  marked  revolution  in  the  re- 
ligious system  which  Henry  had  established.  The 
wish  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  Rome  lingered, 
indeed,  among  some  of  the  clergy  and  in  the  north- 
ern shires.  But  elsewhere  the  s}'-stem  of  a national 
church  was  popular,  and  it  was  backed  by  the  exis- 
tence of  a large  and  influential  class  who  had  been 
enriched  by  the  abbey  lands.  Forty  thousand  fami- 
lies had  profited  by  the  spoil,  and  watched  anxiously 
any  approach  of  danger  to  their  new  possessions, 
such  as  submission  to  the  papacy  was  likely  to  bring 
about.  On  such  a submission,  however,  Mary  was 
resolved,  and  it  was  to  gain  strength  for  such  a step 
that  she  determined  to  seek  a husband  from  her 
mother’s  house.  The  policy  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
so  long  held  at  bay  by  adverse  fortune,  was  now  to 
find  its  complete  fulfilment.  To  one  line  of  the 
'louse  of  Austria,  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  had 
iallen  not  only  the  imperial  crown  but  the  great 
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heritage  of  Burgundy,  Aragon,  Naples,  Castile,  and 
the  Castilian  dependencies  in  the  New  World.  To  a 
second,  that  of  the  emperor’s  brother,  Ferdinand, 
had  fallen  the  Austrian  duchies,  Bohemia  and  Hun- 
gary. The  marriage  of  Catharine  was  now,  as  it 
seemed,  to  bear  its  fruits  by  the  union  of  Mary  with 
a son  of  Charles,  and  the  placing  of  a third  Austrian 
line  upon  the  throne  of  England.  The  gigantic 
scheme  of  bringing  all  western  Europe  together 
under  the  rule  of  a single  family  seemed  at  last  to 
draw  to  its  realization. 

650.  It  was  no  doubt  from  political  as  well  as  re- 
ligious motives  that  Mary  set  her  heart  on  this  union. 
Her  rejection  of  Gardner’s  proposal  that  she  should 
marry  the  young  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon,  a son 
of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  whom  Henry  had  beheaded, 
the  resolve  which  she  expressed  to  wed  “no  sub- 
ject, no  Englishman,”  was  founded  in  part  on  the 
danger  to  her  throne  from  the  pretentions  of  Mary 
Stuart,  whose  adherents  cared  little  for  the  exclusion 
of  the  Scotch  line  from  the  succession  by  Henry’s 
will,  and  already  alleged  the  illegitimate  births  of 
both  Mary  Tudor  and  Elizabeth,  through  the  annul- 
ing  of  their  mothers’  marriages,  as  a ground  for  de- 
nying their  right  to  the  throne.  Such  claims  became 
doubly  formidable  through  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Stuart  with  the  heir  of  the  French  crown,  and  the 
virtual  union  of  both  Scotland  and  France  in  this 
claimant’s  hands.  It  was  only  to  Charles  that  the 
queen  could  look  for  aid  against  such  a pressure  as 
this,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  give  her  aid.  His 
old  dreams  of  the  mastery  of  the  world  had  faded 
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away  before  the  stern  realities  of  the  peace  of  Pas- 
sau  and  his  repulse  from  the  walls  of  Metz.  His 
hold  over  the  empire  was  broken.  France  was  more 
formidable  than  ever.  To  crown  his  difllculties  the 
growth  of  heresy  and  of  the  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  Netherlands  threatened  to  rob  him  of  the  finest 
part  of  the  Burgundian  heritage.  With  Mary  Stu- 
art once  on  the  English  throne,  and  the  great  island 
of  the  west  knit  to  the  French  monarchy,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  would  be  utterly  overthrown,  the  Low 
Countries  lost,  and  the  imperial  crown,  as  it  could 
hardly  be  doubted,  reft  from  the  house  of  Austria. 
He  was  quick,  therefore,  to  welcome  the  queen’s  ad- 
vances, and  to  offer  his  son  Philip,  who,  though  not 
yet  thirty,  had  been  twice  a widower,  as  a candidate 
for  her  hand. 

651.  The  offer  came  weighted  with  a heavy  bribe. 
The  keen  foresight  of  the  emperor  already  saw  the 
difiS-Culty  of  holding  the  Netherlands  in  union  with 
the  Spanish  monarchy;  and  while  Spain,  Naples, 
and  Tranche  Comte  descended  to  Philip’s  eldest  son, 
Charles  promised  the  heritage  of  the  Low  Countries 
with  England  to  the  issue  of  Philip  and  Mary.  He 
accepted,  too,  the  demand  of  Gardner  and  the  coun- 
cil that  in  the  event  of  such  a union  England  should 
preserve  complete  independence  both  of  policy  and 
action.  In  any  case  the  marriage  would  save 
England  from  the  grasp  of  Prance,  and  restore  it,  as 
the  emperor  hinted,  to  the  obedience  of  the  church. 
But  the  project  was  hardly  declared  when  it  was 
met  hy  an  outburst  of  popular  indignation.  Gard- 
ner himself  was  against  a union  that  would  annul 
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the  national  independence  which  had  till  now  been 
the  aim  of  Tudor  polic3r,  and  that  would  drag  Eng- 
land helplessly  in  the  wyike  of  the  house  of  Austriar 
The  mass  of  conservative  Englishmen  shrank  from 
the  religious  aspects  of  the  marriage.  For  the  em- 
peror had  now  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  hope  or  con- 
fidence as  a mediator  who  would  at  once  purify  the 
church  from  abuses,  and  restore  the  unity  of  Christ- 
endom; he  had  ranged  himself  definite!}^  on  the  side 
of  the  papacy  and  of  the  Council  of  Trent;  and  the 
cruelties  of  the  Inquisition  which  he  had  introduced 
into  Flanders  gave  a terrible  indication  of  the  big- 
otry which  he  was  to  bequeath  to  his  house.  The 
marriage  with  Philip  meant,  it  could  hardly  be  doubt- 
ed, a submission  to  the  papacy,  and  an  undoing  not 
only  of  the  religious  changes  of  Edward,  but  of  the 
whole  system  of  Henry.  Loyal  and  conservative  as 
was  the  temper  of  the  parliament,  it  was  at  one  in 
its  opposition  to  a Spanish  marriage  and  in  the  re- 
quest which  it  made,  through  a deputation  of  its 
members  to  the  queen,  that  she  would  marry  an 
Englishman.  The  request  was  a new  step  forward 
on  the  part  of  the  houses  to  the  recovery  of  their 
older  rights.  Already  called  bj''  Cromwell’s  policy 
to  more  than  their  old  power  in  ecclasiastical  mat- 
ters, their  dread  of  revolutionary  change  pushed 
them  to  an  intervention  in  matters  of  state.  Mary 
noted  the  advance  with  all  a Tudor’s  jealousy.  She 
interrupted  the  speaker;  she  rebuked  the  parliament 
for  taking  too  much  on  itself;  she  declared  she 
would  take  counsel  on  such  a matter  “with  God  and 
with  none  other.”  But  the  remonstrance  had  been 
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made,  tlie  interference  was  to  serve  as  a precedent  in 
the  reign  to  come,  and  a fresh  proof  had  been  given 
that  parliament  was  no  longer  the  slavish  tool  of  the 
crown. 

652.  But  while  the  nation  grumbled  and  the  parlia- 
ment remonstrated,  one  party  in  the  realm  was  filled 
with  absolute  panic  by  the  news  of  the  Spanish 
match.  The  Protestants  saw  in  the  marriage  not 
only  the  final  overthrow  of  their  religious  hopes, 
but  a close  of  the  religious  truce,  and  an  opening  of 
persecution.  The  general  opposition  to  the  match, 
with  the  dread  of  the  holders  of  church  lands  that 
their  possessions  were  in  danger,  encouraged  the 
more  violent  to  plan  a rising;  and  France,  naturally 
jealous  of  an  increase  of  power  by  its  great  oppo- 
nent, promised  to  support  them  by  an  incursion  from 
Scotland  and  an  attack  on  Calais.  The  real  aim  of 
the  rebellion  was,  no  doubt,  the  displacement  of 
Mary,  and  the  setting  either  of  Jane  Grey,  or,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  Protestants  desired,  of  Elizabeth,  on  the 
throne.  But  these  hopes  were  cautiously  hidden; 
and  the  conspirators  declared  their  aim  to  be  that  of 
freeing  the  queen  from  evil  counselors,  and  of  pre- 
venting her  union  with  the  prince  of  Spain.  The 
plan  combined  three  simultaneous  outbreaks  of  re- 
volt. Sir  Peter  Carew  engaged  to  raise  the  west,  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk  to  call  the  midland  counties  to 
arms,  while  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  led  the  Kentishmen 
on  London.  The  rising  was  planned  for  the  spring 
of  1554.  But  the  vigilance  of  the  government  drove 
it  to  a premature  explosion  in  January,  and  bafiied 
it  in  the  center  and  the  west,  Carew  fled  to  France; 
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Suffolk,  -who  appeared  in  arms  at  Leicester,  found 
small  response  from  the  people,  and  was  soon  sent 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  Kentish  rising,  how- 
ever, proved  a more  formidable  danger.  A cry  that 
the  Spaniards  were  coming  “ to  conquer  the  realm,” 
drew  thousands  to  Wyatt’s  standard.  The  ships  in 
the  Thames  submitted  to  be  seized  by  the  insurgents. 
A party  of  the  train-bands  of  London,  who  marched 
with  the  royal  guard  under  the  old  Duke  of  Norfolk 
against  them,  deserted  to  the  rebels  in  a mass  with 
shouts  of  “A  Wyatt  ! a Wyatt  ! we  are  all  English- 
men!” 

653.  Had  the  Kentishmen  moved  quickly  on  the 
capital,  its  gates  would  have  been  flung  open  and 
success  would  have  been  assured.  But  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  Mary  was  saved  by  her  queenly  courage. 
Riding  boldly  to  the  Guildhall  she  appealed  with  “ a 
man’s  voice”  to  the  loyalty  of  the  citizens,  and  de- 
nounced the  declaration  of  Wyatt’s  followers  as  “a 
Spanish  cloak  to  cover  their  purpose  against  our  relig- 
ion.” She  pledged  herself,  “ on  the  word  of  a queen, 
that  if  it  shall  not  probably  appear  to  all  the  nobility 
and  commons  in  the  high  court  of  parliament  that  this 
marriage  shall  be  for  the  high  beneflt  and  commodity 
of  all  the  whole  realm,  then  will  I abstain  from  mar- 
riage while  I live.”  The  pledge  was  a momentous 
one,  for  it  owned  the  very  claim  of  the  two  houses 
which  the  queen  had  till  now  haughtily  rejected; 
and  with  the  remonstrance  of  the  parliament  still 
fresh  in  their  ears  the  Londoners  may  well  have  be- 
lieved that  the  marriage  project  would  come  quietly 
to  an  end.  The  dread,  too,  of  any  change  in  religion 
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by  the  return  of  the  violent  Protestantism  of  Ed- 
ward’s day  could  hardly  fail  to  win  Mary  support 
among  the  citizens.  The  mayor  answered  for  their 
loyalty,  and  when  Wyatt  appeared  on  the  Southwark 
bank  the  bridge  was  secured  against  him.  But  the 
rebel  leader  knew  that  the  issue  of  the  revolt  hung 
on  the  question  which  side  London  would  take,  and 
that  a large  part  of  the  Londoners  favored  his  cause. 
Marching,  therefore,  up  the  Thames  he  seized  a 
bridge  at  Kingston,  threw  his  force  across  the  river, 
and  turned  rapidly  back  on  the  capital.  But  a night 
march  along  miry  roads  wearied  and  disorganized 
his  men;  the  bulk  of  them  were  cut  off  from  their 
leader  by  a royal  force  which  had  gathered  in  the 
fields  of  what  is  now  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  only 
Wyatt  himself  with  a handful  of  followers  pushed 
desperately  on  past  the  palace  of  St.  James,  whence 
the  queen  refused  to  fly  even  while  the  rebels  were 
marching  beneath  its  walls,  along  the  strand  to  Lud- 
gate.  “ I have  kept  touch,”  he  cried,  as  he  sank  ex- 
hausted at  the  gate.  But  it  was  closed;  his  adher- 
ents within  were  powerless  to  affect  their  promised 
diversion  in  his  favor;  and  as  he  fell  back  the  daring 
leader  was  surrounded  at  Temple  Bar  and  sent  to 
the  Tower. 

654.  The  failure  of  the  revolt  was  fatal  to  the  girl 
whom  part  at  least  of  the  rebels  would  have  placed 
on  the  throne.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  had  till  now 
been  spared  and  treated  with  great  leniency,  was 
sent  to  the  block ; and  her  father,  her  husband,  and 
her  uncle,  atoned  for  the  ambition  of  the  house  of 
Suffolk  by  the  death  of  traitors,  Wyatt  and  hie  chief 
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adherents  followed  them  to  execution,  while  the 
bodies  of  the  poorer  insurgents  were  dangling  on 
gibbets  round  London.  Elizabeth,  who  had  with 
some  reason  been  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  in- 
surrection, was  sent  to  the  Tower;  and  only  saved 
from  death  by  the  interposition  of  the  council.  The 
leading  Protestants  fled  in  terror  over  sea.  But  the 
failure  of  the  revolt  did  more  than  crush  the  Protest- 
ant party;  it  enabled  the  queen  to  lay  aside  the  mask 
of  moderation  which  had  been  forced  on  her  by  the 
earlier  difiiculties  of  her  reign.  An  order  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  married  clergy  from  their  cures,  with 
the  deprivation  of  nine  bishops  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed during  the  protectorate  and  who  represented 
its  religious  tendencies,  proved  the  queen’s  resolve 
to  enter  boldly  on  a course  of  reaction.  Her  victory 
secured  the  Spanish  marriage.  It  was  to  prevent 
Philip’s  union  to  Mary  that  Wyatt  had  risen,  and 
with  his  overthrow  the  queen’s  policy  stood  trium- 
phant. The  whole  strength  of  the  conservative  op- 
position was  lost  when  opposition  could  be  branded 
as  disloyalty.  Mary,  too,  was  true  to  the  pledge  she 
had  given  that  the  match  should  only  be  brought 
about  with  the  assent  of  parliament.  But  pres- 
sure was  unscrupulously  used  to  secure  compliant 
members  in  the  new  elections,  and  a reluctant  assent 
to  the  marriage  was  wrung  from  the  houses  when 
they  assembled  in  the  spring.  Philip  was  created 
king  of  Naples  by  his  father  to  give  dignity  to  his 
union;  and  in  the  following  July  Mary  met  him  at 
Winchester  and  became  his  wife. 

655.  As  he  entered  London  with  the  queen,  men 
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noted  curiously  the  look  of  the  young  king  whose 
fortunes  were  to  be  so  closely  linked  with  those  of 
England  for  fifty  years  to  come.  Far  younger  than 
his  bride,  for  he  was  but  twenty-six,  there  was  little 
of  youth  iu  the  small  and  fragile  frame,  the  sickly 
face,  the  sedentary  habits,  the  Spanish  silence  and 
reserve,  which  estranged  Englishmen  from  Philip  as 
they  had  already  estranged  his  subjects  in  Italy  and 
his  future  subjects  in  the  ISTetherlands.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  sought  by  an  unusual  pleasantness  of  de- 
meanor as  well  as  by  profuse  distributions  of  gifts  to 
win  the  national  good  will,  for  it  was  only  by  win- 
ning it  that  he  could  accomplish  the  work  he  came 
to  do.  His  first  aim  was  to  reconcile  England  with 
the  church.  The  new  Spanish  marriage  was  to  re- 
pair the  harm  which  the  earlier  Spanish  marriage 
had  brought  about  by  securing  that  submission  to 
Pome  on  which  Mary  was  resolved.  Even  before 
Philip’s  landing  in  England  the  great  obstacle  to  re- 
union had  been  removed  by  the  consent  of  Julius  the 
Third,  under  pressure  from  the  emperor,  to  wave  the 
restoration  of  the  chureh  lands  in  the  event  of  Eng- 
land’s return  to  obedience.  Other  and  almost  as 
great  obstacles,  indeed,  seemed  to  remain.  The  tem- 
per of  the  nation  had  gone  with  Henry  in  his  rejec- 
tion of  the  papal  jurisdiction.  Mary’s  counselors  had 
been  foremost  among  the  men  who  advocated  the 
change.  Her  minister.  Bishop  Gardner,  seemed 
pledged  to  oppose  any  submission  to  Eome,  As  see- 
retary  of  state  after  Wolsey’s  fall  he  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  measures  which  brought  about 
a severance  between  England  and  the  papacy;  as 
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Bishop  of  Winchester  he  had  written  a famous  tract 
“On  True  Obedience,”  in  which  the  papal  supre- 
macy had  been  expressly  repudiated;  and  to  the  end 
of  Henry’s  days  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  the 
leading  advocate  of  the  system  of  a national  and  in- 
dependent church.  Nor  had  his  attitude  changed  in 
Edward’s  reign.  In  the  process  for  his  deprivation 
he  avowed  himself  ready  as  ever  to  maintain  as  well 
“ the  supremacy  aud  supreme  authority  of  the  king’s 
majesty  that  now  is  as  the  abolishing  of  the  usurped 
power  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.” 

656.  But  with  the  later  changes  of  the  protectorate 
Gardiner  had  seen  his  dream  of  a national  yet  ortho- 
dox church  vanish  away.  He  had  seen  how  inevita- 
bly severance  from  Rome  drew  with  it  a connexion 
with  the  Protestant  churches  and  a repudiation  of 
Catholic  belief.  In  the  hours  of  imprisonment  his 
mind  fell  back  on  the  old  ecclesiastical  order  with 
which  the  old  spiritual  order  seemed  inextricably 
entwined,  and  he  was  ready  now  to  submit  to  the 
papacy  as  the  one  means  of  preserving  the  faith  to 
which  he  clung.  His  attitude  was  of  the  highest 
significance,  for  Gardiner  more  than  any  one  was  a 
representative  of  the  dominant  English  opinion  of 
his  day.  As  the  moderate  party  which  had  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  Henry  the  Eighth  saw  its  hopes 
disappear,  it  ranged  itself,  like  the  bishop,  on  the 
side  of  a unity  which  could  only  be  brought  about 
by  reconciliation  with  Rome.  The  effort  of  the 
Protestants  in  Wyatt's  insurrection  to  regain  their 
power  and  revive  the  system  of  the  protectorate 
served  only  to  give  a fresh  impulse  to  this  drift  of 
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conservative  opinion.  Mary,  therefore,  found  little 
opposition  to  her  plans.  The  peers  were  won  over 
by  Philip  through  the  pensions  he  lavished  among 
them,  while  pressure  was  unscrupulously  used  by 
the  council  to  secure  a compliant  house  of  commons. 
When  the  parliament  met  in  November  these  meas- 
ures were  found  to  have  been  successful.  The 
attainder  of  Keginald  Pole,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  pope  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  realm, 
was  reversed ; and  the  legate  entered  London  by  the 
river  with  his  cross  gleaming  from  the  prow  of  his 
barge.  He  was  solemnly  welcomed  in  full  parlia- 
ment. The  two  houses  decided  by  a formal  vole  to 
return  to  the  obedience  of  the  papal  see;  on  the 
assurance  of  Pole  in  the  pope’s  name  that  holders  of 
church  lands  should  not  be  disturbed  in  their  posses- 
sion, the  statutes  abolishing  papal  jurisdiction  in 
England  were  repealed;  and  lords  and  commons 
received  on  their  knees  an  absolution  which  freed  the 
realm  from  the  guilt  incurred  by  its  schism  and 
heresy. 

657.  But,  even  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph,  the 
temper  both  of  parliament  and  the  nation  warned 
the  queen  of  the  failure  of  her  hope  to  bind  England 
to  a purely  Catholic  policy.  The  growing  independ- 
ence of  the  two  houses  was  seen  in  the  impossibility 
of  procuring  from  them  any  change  in  the  order  of 
succession.  The  victory  of  Rome  was  incomplete 
so  long  as  its  right  of  dispensation  was  implicitly 
denied  by  a recognition  of  Elizabeth’s  legitimacy, 
and  Mary  longed  to  avenge  her  mother  by  humbling 
the  child  of  Anne  Boleyn.  But  in  spite  of  Pole’s 
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efforts  and  the  queen’s  support  a proposal  to  oust  her 
sister  from  tlie  line  of  succession  could  not  even  be 
submitted  to  the  houses,  nor  could  their  assent  be 
won  to  the  postponing  the  succession  of  Elizabeth  to 
that  of  Philip.  The  temper  of  the  nation  at  large 
was  equally  decided.  In  the  first  parliament  of  Mary 
a proposal  to  renew  the  laws  against  heresy  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  lords,  even  after  the  failure  of 
Wyatt’s  insurrection.  Philip’s  infiuence  secured  the 
re-enactment  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Fifth  in  the 
parliament  which  followed  his  arrival ; but  the  sullen 
discontent  of  London  compelled  its  bishop,  Bonner, 
to  withdraw  a series  of  articles  of  inquiry,  by  which 
he  hoped  to  purge  his  diocese  of  heresy,  and  even  the 
council  was  divided  on  the  question  of  persecution. 
In  the  very  interests  of  Catholicism  the  emperor  him- 
self counseled  prudence  and  delay.  Philip  gave  the 
same  counsel.  From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  the 
young  king  exercised  a powerful  infiuence  over  the 
government,  and  he  was  gradually  drawing  into  his 
hands  the  whole  direction  of  affairs.  But  bigot  as 
he  was  in  matters  of  faith,  Philip’s  temper  was  that 
of  a statesman,  not  of  a fanatic.  If  he  came  to  Eng- 
land resolute  to  win  the  country  to  union  with  the 
church  his  conciliatory  policy  was  already  seen  in 
the  concessions  he  wrested  from  the  papacy  in  the 
matter  of  the  church  lands,  and  his  aim  was  rather 
to  hold  England  together  and  to  give  time  for  a re- 
action of  opinion  than  to  revive  the  old  discord  by 
any  measures  of  severity.  It  was,  indeed,  only  from 
a united  and  contented  England  that  he  could  hope 
for  effective  aid  in  the  struggle  of  his  house  with 
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France,  and  in  spite  of  his  pledges  Philip’s  one  aim 
in  marrying  Mary  was  to  secure  that  aid. 

658.  But,  whether  from  without  or  from  within, 
warning  was  wasted  on  the  fierce  bigotry  of  the 
queen.  It  was,  as  Gardiner  asserted,  not  at  the 
counsel  of  her  ministers  hut  by  her  own  personal  will 
that  the  laws  against  heresy  had  been  laid  before  par- 
liament; and  now  that  they  were  enacted  Mar}’- 
pressed  for  their  execution.  Her  resolve  was  proba- 
bly quickened  by  the  action  of  the  Protestant  zealots. 
The  failure  of  Wyatt’s  revolt  was  far  from  taming 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  wilder  reformers.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  old  worship  was  followed  by  outbreaks 
of  bold  defiance.  A tailor  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields 
shaved  a dog  with  the  priestly  tonsure.  A cat  was 
found  hanging  in  the  Cheap,  “ with  her  head  shorn, 
and  the  likeness  of  a vestment  cast  over  her,  with  her 
fore-feet  tied  together  and  a round  piece  of  paper 
like  a singing  cake  between  them.”  Yet  more  galling 
were  the  ballads  which  were  circulated  in  mockery 
of  the  mass,  the  pamphlets  which  came  from  the 
exiles  over  sea,  the  seditious  broadsides  dropped  in 
the  streets,  the  interludes  in  which  the  most  sacred 
acts  of  the  old  religion  were  fiouted  with  ribald 
mockery.  All  this  defiance  only  served  to  quicken 
afresh  the  purpose  of  the  queen.  But  it  v’as  not  till 
the  opening  of  1555,  when  she  had  already  been  a 
year  and  a half  on  the  throne,  that  the  opposition  of 
her  councilors  was  at  last  mastered  and  the  persecu- 
tion began.  In  February  the  deprived  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  Hooper,  was  burned  in  his  cathedral 
city,  a London  vicar,  Lawrence  Saunders,  at  Coven- 
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try,  and  Rogers,  a prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  at  Lon 
don.  Ferrar,  the  deprived  bishop  of  St,  David’s, 
■who  was  burned  at  Caermarthen,  was  one  of  eight 
victims  who  suffered  in  March.  Four  followed  in 
April  and  May,  six  in  June,  eleven  in  July,  eighteen 
in  August,  eleven  in  September.  In  October  Ridley, 
the  deprived  bishop  of  London,  was  drawn  with 
Latimer  from  their  prison  at  Oxford,  “ Play  the 
man.  Master  Ridley!”  cried  the  old  preacher  of  the 
reformation  as  the  flames  shot  up  around  him;  “we 
shall  this  day  light  up  such  a candle  by  God’s  grace 
in  England  as  I trust  shall  never  be  put  out.” 

659.  If  the  Protestants  had  not  known  how  to 
govern,  indeed,  they  knew  how  to  die;  and  the  cause 
which  prosperity  had  ruined  revived  in  the  dark 
hour  of  persecution.  The  memory  of  their  violence 
and  greed  faded  away  as  they  passed  unwavering  to 
their  doom.  Such  a story  as  that  of  Rowland  Tay- 
lor, the  vicar  of  Hadleigh,  tells  us  more  of  the  work 
which  was  now  begun,  and  of  the  effect  it  was  likely 
to  produce,  than  pages  of  historic  dissertation.  Tay- 
lor, who  as  a man  of  mark  had  been  one  of  the  first 
victims  chosen  for  execution,  was  arrested  in  Lon- 
don, and  condemned  to  suffer  in  his  own  parish. 
His  wife,  “suspecting  that  her  husband  should  that 
night  be  carried  away,”  had  waited  through  the 
darkness  with  her  children  in  the  porch  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph’s  beside  Aldgate,  “Now  when  the  sheriff  his 
company  came  against  St.  Botolph’s  church,  Eliza- 
beth cried,  saying,  ‘O  my  poor  father!  Mother! 
mother!  here  is  my  father  led  away!’  Then  cried 
his  wife,  ‘Rowland,  Rowland,  where  art  thou?’ — 
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for  it  was  a very  dark  morning,  that  the  one  could 
not  see  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  answered,  ‘I  am 
here,  dear  wife,’  and  stayed.  The  sheriff’s  men 
would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said,  ‘ Stay 
a little,  masters,  I pray  you,  and  let  him  speak  to 
his  wife.  ’ ” Then  came  she  to  him,  and  he  took  his 
daughter  Mary  in  his  arms,  and  he  and  his  wife  and 
Elizabeth  knelt  down  and  said  the  Lord’s  prayer. 
At  which  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did 
divers  others  of  the  company.  After  they  had  prayed 
he  rose  up  and  kissed  his  wife  and  shook  her  by  the 
hand,  and  said,  ‘ Farewell,  my  dear  wife,  be  of  good 
comfort,  for  I am  quiet  in  my  conscience ! God  shall 
still  be  a father  to  my  children.’  . . . Then  said  his 
wife,  ‘ God  be  with  thee,  dearKowland!  I will, with 
God’s  grace,  meet  thee  at  Hadleigh.  ’ 

660.  “All  the  way  Dr.  Taylor  was  merry  and 
cheerful  as  one  that  accounted  himself  going  to  a 
most  pleasant  banquet  or  bridal.  . . . Coming  with- 
in two  miles  of  Hadleigh,  he  desired  to  light  off  his 
horse,  which  done  he  leaped  and  set  a frisk  or  twain 
as  men  commonly  do  for  dancing.  ‘ Why,  master 
doctor, ’ quote  the  sheriff,  ‘how  do  you  now?’  He 
answered,  ‘Well,  God  be  praised,  master  sheriff, 
never  better;  for  now  I know  I am  almost  at  home. 
I lack  not  past  two  stiles  to  go  over,  and  I am  even 
at  my  Father’s  house!’.  . . The  streets  cf  Hadleigh 
were  beset  on  both  sides  with  men  and  women  of  the 
town  and  country  who  waited  to  see  him;  whom 
when  they  beheld  so  led  to  death,  with  weeping  eyes 
and  lamentable  voices,  they  cried,  ‘Ah,  good  Lord! 
there  goeth  our  good  shepherd  from  us!'  ” The  jour- 
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ney  was  at  last  over.  “ ‘Wliat  place  is  this,’  he 
asked,  and  what  meaneth  it  that  so  much  people  are 
gathered  together?’  It  was  answered,  ‘ It  is  Oldham 
common,  the  place  where  you  must  suffer,  and  the 
people  are  come  to  look  upon  you.’  Then  said  he, 
‘Thanked  be  God,  I am  even  at  home!’  . . . But 
when  the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient  face, 
with  a long  white  beard,  they  burst  out  with  weep- 
ing tears  and  cried,  saying,  ‘ God  save  thee,  good 
Dr.  Taylor;  God  strengthen  thee  and  help  thee;  the 
Holy  Ghost  comfort  thee !’  He  wished,  but  was  not 
suffered,  to  speak.  When  he  had  prayed,  he  went 
to  the  stake  and  kissed  it,  and  set  himself  into  a 
pitch-barrel  which  they  had  set  for  him  to  stand  on, 
and  so  stood  with  his  back  upright  against  the  stake, 
with  his  hands  folded  together  and  his  eyes  toward 
heaven,  and  so  let  himself  be  burned.”  One  of  the 
executioners  “ cruelly  cast  a fagot  at  him,  which  hit 
upon  his  head  and  brake  his  face  that  the  blood  ran 
down  his  visage.  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor,  ‘ O friend, 
I have  harm  enough — what  needed  that?’  ” One 
more  act  of  brutality  brought  his  sufferings  to  an 
end.  “ So  stood  he  still  without  either  crying  or 
moving,  with  his  hands  folded  together,  till  Soyce 
with  a halberd  struck  him  on  the  head  that  the 
brains  fell  out,  and  the  dead  corpse  fell  down  into 
the  fire.” 

661.  The  terror  of  death  was  powerless  against  men 
like  these.  Bonner,  the  Bishop  of  London,  to 
whom,  as  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  council 
sat,  its  victims  were  generally  delivered  for  execu- 
tion, but  who,  in  spite  of  the  nickname  and  hatred 
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which  his  official  prominence  in  the  work  of 
death  earned  him,  seems  to  have  been  naturally  a 
good-humored  and  merciful  man,  asked  a youth  who 
was  brought  before  him  whether  he  thought  he  could 
bear  the  fire.  The  boy  at  once  held  his  hand  with- 
out flinching  in  the  flame  of  a candle  that  stood  by. 
Rogers,  a fellow- worker  with  Tyndale  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible,  and  one  of  the  foremost  among 
the  Protestant  preachers,  died  bathing  his  hands  in 
the  flame  “as  if  it  had  been  in  cold  water.”  Even 
the  commonest  lives  gleamed  for  a moment  into 
poetry  at  the  stake.  “ Pray  for  me,”  a boy,  William 
Brown,  who  had  been  brought  home  to  Brentwood 
to  suffer,  asked  of  the  bystanders.  “I  will  pray  no 
more  for  thee,”  one  of  them  replied,  “than  I will 
pray  for  a dog.”  “ ‘ Then,’  said  William,  ‘ Son  of 
God,  shine  upon  me and  immediately  the  sun  in 
the  elements  shone  ont  of  a dark  cloud  so  full  in  his 
face  that  he  was  constrained  to  look  another  way; 
whereat  the  people  mused,  because  it  was  so  dark  a 
little  time  before.”  Brentwood  lay  within  a district 
on  which  the  hand  of  the  queen  fell  heavier  than 
elsewhere.  The  persecution  was  mainly  confined  to 
the  more  active  and  populous  parts  of  the  country, 
to  London,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  the  eastern  counties. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty  whom  we  know  to 
have  suffered  during  the  last  three  years  and  a half 
of  Mary’s  reign,  more  than  forty  were  burned  in 
London,  seventeen  in  the  neighboring  village  of 
Stratford-le-Bow,  four  in  Islington,  two  in  South- 
wark, and  one  each  at  Barnet,  St.  Albans,  and  Ware. 
Kent,  at  that  time  a home  of  mining  and  manufac- 
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turing  industry,  suffered  as  heavily  as  London.  Of 
its  sixty  martyrs  more  than  forty  were  furnished  by 
Canterbury,  which  was  then  but  a city  of  some  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  seven  by  Maidstone.  The 
remaining  eight  suffered  at  Rochester,  Ashford,  and 
Dartford.  Of  the  twenty-five  who  died  in  Sussex, 
the  little  town  of  Lewes  sent  seventeen  to  the  fire. 
Seventy  were  contributed  by  the  eastern  counties,  the 
seat  of  the  woolen  manufacture.  Beyond  these  dis- 
tricts executions  were  rare.  Westward  of  Sussex 
we  find  the  record  of  but  a dozen  martyrdoms,  six 
of  which  were  at  Bristol,  and  four  at  Salisbury. 
Chester  and  Wales  contributed  but  four  sufferers  to 
the  list.  In  the  midland  counties  between  Thames 
and  the  Humber  only  twenty-four  suffered  martyr- 
dom. North  of  the  Humber  we  find  the  names  of 
but  two  Yorkshiremen  burned  at  Bedale. 

662.  But  heavily  as  the  martyrdoms  fell  on  the 
district  within  which  they  were  practically  confined, 
and  where  as  we  may  conclude  Protestantism  was 
more  dominant  than  elsewhere,  the  work  of  terror 
failed  in  the  very  ends  of  which  it  was  wrought. 
The  old  spirit  of  insolent  defiance,  of  outrageous  vio- 
lence, rose  into  fresh  life  at  the  challenge  of  persecu- 
tion. A Protestant  hung  a string  of  puddings  round 
a priest’s  neck  in  derision  of  his  beads.  The  restored 
images  were  grossly  insulted.  The  old  scurrilous 
ballads  against  the  mass  and  relics  were  heard  in  the 
streets.  Men  were  goaded  to  shear  madness  by  the 
bloodshed  and  violence  about  them.  One  miserable 
wretch,  driven  to  frenzy,  stabbed  the  priest  of  St. 
Margaret’s  as  he  stood  with  the  chalice  in  his  hand. 
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It  was  a more  formidable  sign  of  tbe  times  that  acts 
j of  violence  such  as  these  no  longer  stirred  the  people 
at  large  to  their  former  resentment.  The  horror  of 
the  persecution  swept  away  all  other  feelings.  Every 
' death  at  the  stake  won  hundreds  to  the  cause  for 
which  the  victims  died.  “You  have  lost  the  hearts 
j of  twenty  thousands  that  were  rank  papists  within 
I these  twelve  months,”  a Protestant  wrote  triumph- 
! antly  to  Bonner.  Bonner,  indeed,  who  had  never 
been  a very  zealous  persecutor,  was  sick  of  his  work ; 
and  the  energy  of  the  bishops  soon  relaxed.  But 
Mary  had  no  thought  of  hesitation  in  the  course  she 
had  entered  on,  and  though  the  imperial  ambassador 
noted  the  rapid  growth  of  public  discontent,  ‘ ‘rattling 
letters  ” from  the  council  pressed  the  lagging  prelates 
to  fresh  activity.  Yet  the  persecution  had  hardly 
begun  before  difficulties  were  thickening  round  the 
queen.  In  her  passionate  longing  for  an  heir  who 
would  carry  on  her  religious  work  Mary  had  believed 
herself  to  be  with  child;  but  in  the  summer  of  1555 
all  hopes  of  any  childbirth  passed  away,  and  the 
overthrow  of  his  projects  for  the  permanent  acquisi- 
tion of  England  to  the  house  of  Austria  at  once  dis- 
enchanted Philip  with  his  stay  in  the  realm.  But 
even  had  all  gone  well  it  was  impossible  for  the  king 
to  remain  longer  in  England.  He  was  needed  in  the 
Netherlands  to  play  his  part  in  the  memorable  act 
which  was  to  close  the  emperor’s  political  life.  Al- 
ready King  of  Naples  and  Lord  of  Milan,  Philip  re- 
ceived by  his  father’s  solemn  resignation  on  the 
twenty -fifth  of  October  the  Burgundian  heritage; 
and  a month  later  Charles  ceded  to  him  the  crowns  of 
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Castile  and  Aragon  with  their  dependencies  in  the 
New  World  and  in  the  Old.  The  empire,  indeed, 
passed  to  his  uncle  Ferdinand  of  Austria;  hut  with 
this  exception  the  w'hole  of  his  father’s  vast  dominions 
lay  now  iu  the  grasp  of  Philip.  Of  the  realms  which 
he  ruled,  England  was  but  one,  and  far  from  the 
greatest  one,  and  even  had  he  wished  to  return,  his 
continued  stay  thei'e  became  impossible. 

663.  He  was  forced  to  leave  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs to  Cardinal  Pole,  who  on  the  death  of  Gardiner 
in  November,  1555,  took  the  chief  place  in  council. 
At  once  papal  legate  and  chief  minister  of  the  crown, 
Pole  carried  on  that  union  of  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical authority  which  had  been  first  seen  in  W olsey 
and  had  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  system  of 
Cromwell.  But  he  found  himself  hampered  by  dif- 
ficulties which  even  the  ability  of  Cromwell  or  Wol- 
sey  could  hardly  have  met.  The  embassy  which 
carried  to  Rome  the  submission  of  the  realm  found  a 
fresh  pope,  Paul  the  Fourth,  on  the  throne.  His  ac- 
cession marked  the  opening  of  a new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  papacy.  Till  now  the  fortunes  of  Catho- 
licism had  been  steadily  sinking  to  a lower  ebb. 
With  the  peace  of  Passau  the  empire  seemed  lost  to 
it.  The  new  Protestant  faith  stood  triumphant  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  and  it  was  already  advancing 
to  the  conquest  of  the  south.  The  nobles  of  Austria 
were  forsaking  the  older  religion.  A Venetian  am- 
bassador estimated  the  German  Catholics  at  little 
more  than  a tenth  of  the  whole  population  of  Ger- 
many. Eastward,  the  nobles  of  Hungary  and  Poland 
became  Protestants  in  a mass.  In  the  west,  France 
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was  yielding  more  and  more  to  heresy,  and  England 
liad  hardly  been  rescued  from  it  by  Mary’s  accession. 
Only  where  the  dead  hand  of  Spain  lay  heavy,  in 
Castile,  in  Aragon,  or  in  Italy,  was  the  reformation 
thoroughly  crushed  out;  and  even  the  dead  hand  of 
Spain  failed  to  crush  heresy  in  the  Low  Countries, 
But  at  the  moment  when  ruin  seemed  certain,  the 
older  faith  rallied  to  a new  resistance.  While  Pro- 
testantism was  degraded  and  weakened  by  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  reformation  to  political  ends,  by  the 
greed  and  worthlessness  of  the  German  princes  who 
espoused  its  cause,  by  the  factious  lawlessness  of  the 
nobles  in  Poland  and  the  Huguenots  in  Prance,  while 
it  wasted  its  strength  in  theological  controversies  and 
persecutions,  in  the  bitter  and  venomous  discussions 
between  the  churches  which  followed  Luther  and  the 
churches  which  followed  Zwingli  or  Calvin,  the  great 
communion  which  it  assailed  felt  at  last  the  uses  of 
adversity.  The  Catholic  world  rallied  round  the 
Council  of  Trent.  In  the  very  face  of  heresy  the  Cath- 
olic faith  was  anew  settled  and  defined.  The  papacy 
was  owned  afresh  as  the  center  of  Catholic  union. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Protestants  was  met  by  a coun- 
ter enthusiasm  among  their  opponents.  New  religi- 
ous orders  rose  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  day;  the 
Capuchins  became  the  preachers  of  Catholicism,  the 
Jesuits  became  not  only  its  preachers  but  its  direc- 
tors, its  school-masters,  its  missionaries,  its  diplomat- 
ists. Their  organization,  their  blind  obedience,  their 
real  ability,  their  fanatical  zeal,  galvanized  the  pulpit, 
the  school,  the  confessional,  into  a new  life. 

664.  It  was  this  movement,  this  rally  of  Catholi- 
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cism,  which  now  placed  its  representative  on  the 
papal  throne.  At  the  moment  when  Luther  was  first 
opening  his  attack  on  the  papacy,  Giovanni  Caraffa 
had  laid  down  his  sees  of  Chieti  and  Brindisi  to 
found  the  order  of  Theatines  in  a little  house  on  the 
Pincian  hill.  His  aim  was  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy,  but  the  impulse  which  he  gave  told  on  the 
growing  fervor  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  its  issue 
was  seen  in  the  institution  of  the  Capuchins  and  the 
Jesuits.  Created  cardinal  by  Paul  the  Third,  he 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  more  liberal 
theologians  who  were  longing  for  a reconciliation 
between  Lutheranism  and  the  papacy,  such  as  Con- 
tarini  and  Pole,  but  his  violent  orthodoxy  foiled  their 
efforts  in  the  conference  at  Katisbon,  and  prevailed 
on  the  pope  to  trust  to  the  sterner  methods  of  the  In- 
quisition. As  Caraffa  wielded  its  powers,  the  In- 
quisition spread  terror  throughout  Italy.  At  due 
intervals  groups  of  heretics  where  burned  before  the 
Dominican  church  at  Home;  scholars  like  Peter 
Martyr  were  driven  over  sea ; and  the  publication  of 
an  index  of  prohibited  books  gave  a death-blow  to 
Italian  literature.  On  the  verge  of  eighty  the  stern 
inquisitor  became  pope  as  Paul  the  Fourth.  His 
conception  of  the  papal  power  was  as  high  as  that  of 
Hildebrand  or  Innocent  the  Third,  and  he  fiung  con- 
temptuously aside  the  system  of  compromise  which 
his  predecessor  had  been  brought  to  adopt  by  the 
caution  of  the  emperor.  “Charles,”  he  said,  was  a 
“favorer  of  heretics,”  and  he  laid  to  his  charge  the 
prosperity  of  Lutheranism  in  the  empire.  That  Eng- 
land should  make  terms  for  its  return  to  obedience 
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jailed  his  pride,  while  his  fanaticism  would  hear  of 
10  surrender  of  the  property  of  the  church.  Philip, 
srho  had  wrested  the  concession  from  Julius  the 
?hird,  had  no  influence  over  a pope  who  hoped  to 
Irive  the  Spaniards  from  Italy,  and  Pole  was  sus- 
)ected  by  Paul  of  a leaning  to  heresy. 

665.  The  English  ambassadors  found,  therefore,  a 
ough  greeting  when  the  terms  of  the  submission 
7ere  laid  before  the  pope.  Paul  utterly  repudiated 
he  agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  between 
he  legate  and  the  parliament ; he  demanded  the  re- 
toration  of  every  acre  of  church  property;  and  he 
,nnulled  all  alienation  of  it  by  a general  bull.  His 
ftitude  undid  all  that  Mary  had  done.  In  spite  of 
he  pompous  reconciliation  in  which  the  houses  had 
melt  at  the  feet  of  Pole,  England  was  still  unrecon- 
died  to  the  papacy,  for  the  country  and  the  pope 
vere  at  issue  on  a matter  where  concession  was  now 
mpossible  on  either  side.  The  queen’s  own  heart 
vent  with  the  pope’s  demand.  But  the  first  step  on 
vhich  she  ventured  toward  a compliance  with  it 
bowed  the  difficulties  she  would  have  to  meet.  The 
jrant  of  the  first-fruits  to  Henry  the  Eighth  had  un- 
loubtedly  rested  on  his  claim  of  supremacy  over  the 
:hurch;  and  now  that  this  was  at  an  end,  Mary  had 
grounds  for  proposing  their  restoration  to  church 
)urposes.  But  the  proposal  was  looked  on  as  a step 
oward  the  resumption  of  the  monastic  lands,  and 
dter  a hot  and  prolonged  debate  at  the  close  of  1555, 
he  commons  only  assented  to  it  by  a small  majority. 
I was  plain  that  no  hearing  would  be  given  to  the 
)cpe’s  demand  for  a restoration  of  all  church  prop- 
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erty;  great  lords  were  heard  to  threaten  that  they 
would  keep  their  lands  so  long  as  they  had  a sword 
by  their  side;  and  England  was  thus  left  at  hopeless 
variance  with  the  papacy. 

666.  But  difficult  as  Mary’s  task  became,  she  clung 
as  tenaciously  as  ever  to  her  work  of  blood.  The 
martyrdoms  went  steadih^  on,  and  at  the  opening  of 
1556  the  sanction  of  Rome  enabled  the  queen  to  deal 
with  a victim  whose  death  woke  all  England  to  the 
reality  of  the  persecution.  Far  as  he  stood  in  char- 
acter beneath  many  who  had  gone  before  him  to  the 
stake,  Cranmer  stood  high  above  all  in  his  ecclesias- 
tical position.  To  burn  the  primate  of  the  English 
church  for  heresy  was  to  shut  out  meaner  victims 
from  all  hope  of  escape.  And  on  the  position  of 
Cranmer  none  cast  a doubt.  The  other  prelates  who 
had  suffered  had  been  placed  in  their  sees  after  the 
separation  from  Rome,  and  were  hardly  regarded  as 
bishops  by  their  opponents.  But,  whatever  had  been 
his  part  in  the  schism,  Cranmer  had  received  his  pal- 
lium from  the  pope.  He  was,  in  the  eyes  of  all. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  successor  of  St.  Au- 
gustine and  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  second  see  of  west- 
ern Christendom.  Revenge,  however,  and  religious 
zeal  alike  urged  the  queen  to  bring  Cranmer  to  the 
stake.  First  among  the  many  decisions  in  which  the 
archbishop  had  prostituted  justice  to  Henry’s  will 
stood  that  by  which  he  had  annulled  the  king’s  mar- 
riage with  Catharine  and  declared  Mary  a bastard. 
The  last  of  his  political  acts  had  been  to  join, 
whether  reluctantly  or  no,  in  the  shameless  plot  to 
exclude  Mary  from  the  throne.  His  great  position 
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too,  made  Cranmer  more  than  any  man  a represent- 
ative of  the  religious  revolution  which  had  passed 
over  the  land.  His  figure  stood  with  those  of  Henry 
and  of  Cromwell  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  English 
Bible.  The  decisive  change  which  had  been  given 
to  the  character  of  the  reformation  under  Edward 
was  due  wholly  to  Cranmer.  It  was  his  voice  that 
men  heard  and  still  hear  in  the  accents  of  the  Eng- 
lish liturgy. 

667.  As  an  archbishop,  Cranmer’s  judgment  rested 
with  no  meaner  tribunal  than  that  of  Rome,  and  his 
execution  had  been  necessarily  delayed  till  its  sen- 
tence could  be  given.  It  was  not  till  the  opening  of 
1556  that  the  papal  see  convicted  him  of  heresy.  As 
a heretic  he  was  now  condemned  to  suffer  at  the 
stake.  But  the  courage  which  Cranmer  had  shown 
since  the  accession  of  Mary  gave  way  the  moment 
his  final  doom  was  announced.  The  moral  coward- 
ice which  had  displayed  itself  in  his  miserable  com- 
pliance with  the  lust  and  despotism  of  Henry  dis- 
played itself  again  in  six  successive  recantations  by 
which  he  hoped  to  purchase  pardon.  But  pardon 
was  impossible;  and  Cranmer’s  strangely  mingled 
nature  found  a power  in  its  very  weakness  when  he 
was  brought  into  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Oxford 
on  the  21st  of  March,  to  repeat  his  recantation  on  the 
way  to  the  stake.  “How,”  ended  his  address  to  the 
hushed  congregation  before  him, — “now  I come  to 
the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I said  or  did  in  my 
life,  and  that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  con- 
trary to  the  truth;  which  here  I now  renounce  and 
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refuse  as  things  written  by  my  hand  contrary  to  the 
truth  which  I thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for 
fear  of  death  to  save  my  life,  if  it  might  be.  And, 
forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary 
to  my  heart,  my  hand  therefore  shall  be  the  first  pun- 
ished; for  if  I come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  be  the  first 
burned.”  “This  was  the  hand  that  wrote  it,”  he 
again  exclaimed  at  the  stake,  “ therefore  it  shall  suf- 
fer first  punishment;”  and  holding  it  steadily  in  the 
flame  “he  never  stirred  nor  cried”  till  life  was  gone. 

668.  It  was  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  a popular 
movement  that,  among  a crowd  of  far  more  heroic 
sufferers,  the  Protestants  fixed,  in  spite  of  his  recan- 
tations, on  the  martyrdom  of  Cranmer  as  the  death- 
blow to  Catholicism  in  England.  For  one  man  who 
felt  within  him  the  joy  of  Eowland  Taylor  at  the 
prospect  of  the  stake,  there  were  thousands  who  felt 
the  shuddering  dread  of  Cranmer.  The  triumphant 
cry  of  Latimer  could  reach  only  hearts  as  bold  as  his 
own,  while  the  sad  pathos  of  the  primate’s  humilia- 
tion and  repentance  struck  chords  of  sympathy  and 
pity  in  the  hearts  of  all.  It  is  from  that  moment 
that  we  may  trace  the  bitter  remembrance  of  the 
bloodshed  in  the  cause  of  Kome;  which,  however, 
partial  and  unjust  it  must  seem  to  an  historic  observ- 
er, still  lies  graven  deep  in  the  temper  of  the  English 
people.  But  the  queen  struggled  desperately  on. 
She  did  what  was  possible  to  satisfy  the  unyielding 
pope.  In  the  face  of  the  parliament’s  significant  re- 
luctance even  to  restore  the  first  fruits  to  the  church, 
she  refounded  all  she  could  of  the  abbeys  which  had 
been  suppressed.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these,  the 
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Abbey  of  Westminster,  was  re-established  before  the 
close  of  1556,  and  John  Feckenham  enstalled  as  its 
abbot.  Such  a step  could  hardly  fail  to  wake  the  old 
jealousy  of  any  attempt  to  reclaim  the  church  lands, 
and  thus  to  alienate  the  nobles  and  gentry  from  the 
queen.  They  were  soon  to  be  alienated  yet  more  by 
her  breach  of  the  solemn  covenant  on  which  her 
marriage  was  based.  Even  the  most  reckless  of  her 
counselors  felt  the  unwisdom  of  aiding  Philip  in  his 
strife  with  France.  The  accession  of  England  to  the 
vast  dominion  which  the  emperor  had  ceded  to  his 
son  in  1555,  all  but  realized  the  plans  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  for  making  the  house  of  Austria  master 
of  western  Christendom.  France  was  its  one  effect- 
ive foe;  and  the  overthrow  of  France  in  the  war 
which  was  going  on  between  the  two  powers,  would 
leave  Philip  without  a check.  How  keenly  this  was 
felt  at  the  English  council-board  was  seen  in  the  re- 
sistance which  was  made  to  Philip’s  effort  to  drag 
his  new  realm  into  the  war.  Such  an  effort  was  in 
itself  a crowning  breach  of  faith,  for  the  king’s  mar- 
riage had  been  accompanied  by  a solemn  pledge  that 
England  should  not  be  drawn  into  the  strifes  of 
Spain.  But  Philip  knew  little  of  good  faith  when 
his  interest  was  at  stake.  The  English  fleet  would 
give  him  the  mastery  of  the  seas,  English  soldiers 
would  turn  the  scale  in  Flanders,  and  at  the  opening 
of  1557  the  king  again  crossed  the  channel  and  spent 
three  months  in  pressing  his  cause  on  Mary  and  her 
advisers. 

669.  “He  did  more,”  says  a Spanish  writer  of  the 
time,  “than  any  one  would  have  believed  possible 
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witli  that  proud  and  indomitable  nation.”  What  he 
was  most  aided  by  was  provocation  from  France,  A 
body  of  refugees  who  had  found  shelter  there  landed 
in  Yorkshire  in  the  spring;  and  their  leader,  Thomas 
Stafford,  a grandson  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, called  the  people  to  rise  against  the  tyranny  of 
foreigners  and  “the  Satanic  designs  of  an  unlawful 
queen.  ” The  French  king  hoped  that  a rising  would 
give  the  queen  work  at  home;  but  the  revolt  was 
easily  crushed,  and  the  insult  enabled  Mary  to  over, 
ride  her  counselors’  reluctance,  and  to  declare  war 
against  France.  The  war  opened  with  triumphs 
both  on  land  and  at  sea.  The  junction  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  made  Philip  master  of  the  channel.  Eight 
thousand  men,  “all  clad  in  their  green,”  were  sent 
to  Flanders  under  Lord  Pembroke,  and  joined  Phil- 
ip’s forces  in  August  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  great 
victory  of  St.  Quentin.  In  October  the  little  army 
returned  home  in  triumph,  but  the  gleam  of  success 
vanished  suddenly  away.  In  the  autumn  of  1557  the 
English  ships  were  defeated  in  an  attack  on  the  Ork- 
neys. In  January,  1858,  the  Duke  of  Guise  flung 
himself  with  characteristic  secrecy  and  energy  upon 
Calais  and  compelled  it  to  surrender  before  succor 
could  arrive.  “The  chief  jewel  of  the  realm,”  as 
Mary  herself  called  it,  was  suddenly  reft  awa.y;  and 
the  surrender  of  Guisnes,  which  soon  followed,  left 
England  without  a foot  of  land  on  the  continent. 

670.  Bitterly  as  the  blow  was  felt,  the  council, 
though  passionately  pressed  by  the  queen,  could  find 
neither  money  nor  men  for  any  attempt  to  recover 
the  town.  The  war,  indeed,  went  steadily  for  Spain 
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and  her  allies;  and  Philip  owed  his  victory  at  Grave- 
lines  in  the  summer  of  1558  mainly  to  the  opportune 
arrival  of  ten  English  ships  of  war,  which  opened 
fire  on  the  flank  of  the  French  army  that  lay  open 
to  the  sea.  But  England  could  not  be  brought  to 
take  further  part  in  the  contest.  Tlie  levies  which 
were  being  raised  mutinied  and  dispersed.  The 
forced  loan  to  which  Mary  was  driven  to  resort  came 
in  slowly.  The  treasury  was  drained  not  only  by  the 
opening  of  the  war  with  France,  but  by  the  opening 
of  a fresh  strife  in  Ireland.  To  the  struggle  of  reli- 
gion which  had  begun  there  under  the  protectorate 
the  accession  of  Mary  had  put  an  end.  The  shadowy 
form  of  the  earlier  Irish  Protestantism  melted  quietly 
away.  There  were,  in  fact,  no  Protestants  in  Ireland 
save  the  new  bishops;  and  when  Bale  had  fled  over 
sea  from  his  diocese  of  Ossory,  and  his  fellow-pre- 
lates had  been  deprived,  the  Irish  church  resumed 
its  old  appearance.  No  attempt,  indeed,  was  made 
to  restore  the  monasteries;  and  Mary  exercised  her 
supremacy,  deposed  or  appointed  bishops,  and  repu- 
diated papal  interference  with  her  ecclesiastical  acts 
as  vigorously  as  her  father.  But  the  mass  was  re- 
stored, the  old  modes  of  religious  worship  were  again 
held  in  honor,  and  religious  dissension  between  the 
government  and  its  Irish  subjects  came  for  the  time 
to  an  end.  With  the  close,  however,  of  one  danger 
came  the  rise  of  another.  England  was  gi-owing 
tired  of  the  policy  of  conciliation,  which  had  been 
steadily  pursued  by  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  suc- 
cessor. As  yet  it  had  been  rewarded  with  precisely 
the  sort  of  success  which  Wolsey  and  Cromwell  an 
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ticipated.  The  chiefs  had  come  quietly  into  the  plan, 
and  their  septs  had  followed  them  in  submission  to 
the  new  order.  “The  winning  of  the  Earl  of  Des- 
mond was  the  winning  of  the  rest  of  Munster  with 
small  charges.  The  making  O’Brien  an  earl  made 
all  that  country  obedient.”  The  Macwilliam  became 
Lord  Clanrickard,  and  the  Fitzpatricks  Barons  of 
Upper  Ossory.  A visit  of  the  great  northern  chief 
who  had  accepted  the  title  of  Earl  of  Tyrone  to  the 
English  court  was  regarded  as  a marked  step  in  the 
process  of  civilization. 

671.  In  the  south,  where  the  system  of  English 
law  was  slowly  spreading,  the  chieftains  sate  on  the 
bench  side  by  side  with  the  English  justices  of  the 
peace;  and  something  had  been  done  to  check  the 
feuds  and  disorder  of  the  wild  tribes  between  Limer- 
ick and  Tipperary.  “Men  may  pass  quietly  through- 
out these  countries  without  danger  of  robbery  or 
other  displeasure.”  In  the  Clanrickard  county,  once 
wasted  w<ith  war,  “plowing  increaseth  daily.”  In 
Tyrone  and  the  north,  however,  the  old  disorder 
reigned  without  a check;  and  everywhere  the  process 
of  improvement  tried  the  temper  of  the  English  dep- 
uties by  the  slowness  of  its  advance.  The  only  hope 
of  any  real  progress  lay  in  patience;  and  there  were 
•signs  that  the  government  at  Dublin  found  it  hard  to 
wait.  The  “rough  handling”  of  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
Edward  Bellingham,  a lord  deputy  under  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset,  roused  a spirit  of  revolt  that  only 
•subsided  when  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer  forced 
him  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  he  had  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  country.  His  successor  in  Mary’s  reign, 
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Lord  Sussex,  made  raid  after  raid  to  no  purpose  on 
the  obstinate  tribes  of  the  north,  burning  in  one  the 
cathedral  of  Armagh  and  three  other  churches,  A 
far  more  serious  breach  in  the  sj^stem  of  conciliation 
was  made  when  the  project  of  English  colonization 
which  Henry  had  steadily  rejected  was  adopted  by 
the  same  lord  deputy,  and  when  the  country  of  the 
O’Connors  was  assigned  to  English  settlers  and  made 
shire- land  under  the  names  of  King’s  and  Queen’s 
Counties,  in  honor  of  Philip  and  Mary.  A savage 
warfare  began  at  once  between  the  planters  and  the 
dispossessed  septs,  a warfare  which  only  ended  in 
the  following  reign  in  the  extermination  of  the  Irish- 
men, and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  survey 
waste  lands  with  the  aim  of  carrying  the  work  of 
colonization  into  other  districts.  The  pressure  of 
the  war  against  France  put  an  end  to  these  wider 
projects,  but  the  strife  in  Meath  went  savagely  on, 
and  proved  a sore  drain  to  the  exchequer. 

672.  Nor  was  Mary  without  difficulties  in  the  north. 
Keligiously  as  well  as  politically  her  reign  told  in  a 
marked  way  on  the  fortunes  of  Scotland.  If  the 
queen’s  policy  failed  to  crush  Protestantism  in  Eng. 
land,  it  gave  a new  impulse  to  it  in  the  northern 
realm.  In  Scotland  the  wealth  and  worldliness  of 
the  great  churchmen  had  long  ago  spread  a taste  for 
heresy  among  the  people;  and  Lollardry  survived  as 
a power  north  of  the  border  long  after  it  had  almost 
died  out  to  the  south  of  it.  The  impulse  of  the  Lu- 
theran movement  was  seen  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
new  opinions  by  a few  scholars,  such  as  Wishart  and 
Hamilton;  but  though  Henry  the  Eighth  pressed  his 
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nephew  James  the  Fifth  to  follow  him  in  the  work 
he  was  doing  in  England,  it  was  plain  that  the  Scotch 
reformers  could  look  for  little  favor  from  the  crown. 
The  policy  of  the  Scottish  kings  regarded  the  church 
as  their  ally  against  the  turbulent  nobles,  and  J ames 
steadily  held  its  enemies  at  bay.  The  regent,  Mary 
of  Guise,  clung  to  the  same  policy.  But  stoutly  as 
the  whole  nation  withstood  the  English  efforts  to  ac- 
quire a political  supremacy,  the  religious  revolution 
in  England  told  more  and  more  on  the  Scotch  nobles. 
No  nobility  was  so  poor  as  that  of  Scotland,  and  no- 
where in  Europe  was  the  contrast  between  their  pov- 
erty and  the  riches  of  the  church  so  great.  Each  step 
of  the  vast  spoliation  that  went  on  south  of  the  bor- 
der, the  confiscation  of  the  lesser  abbeys,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  greater,  the  secularization  of  chantries 
and  hospitals,  woke  a fresh  greed  in  the  baronage  of 
the  north.  The  new  opinions  soon  found  disciples 
among  them.  It  was  a group  of  Protestant  nobles 
who  surprised  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  and  mur- 
dered Cardinal  Beaton.  The  “ Gospelers”  from  the 
Lowlands  already  formed  a marked  body  in  the  army 
that  fought  at  Pinkie  Cleugh.  As  yet,  however,  the 
growth  of  the  new  opinions  had  been  slow,  and  there 
had  been  till  now  little  public  show  of  resistance  to 
the  religion  of  the  state. 

673.  With  the  accession  of  Marj'-,  however,  all  was 
changed.  Under  Henry  and  Edward  the  Catholi- 
cism of  Scotland  had  profited  by  the  national  opposi- 
tion to  a Protestant  England;  but  now  that  Catholi- 
cism was  again  triumphant  in  England  Protestantism 
became  far  less  odious  to  the  Scotch  statesman.  A 
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still  greater  change  was  wrought  by  the  marriage 
with  Philip.  Such  a match,  securing  as  it  did  to 
England  the  aid  of  Spain  in  any  future  aggression 
upon  Scotland,  became  a danger  to  the  northern 
realm  which  not  only  drew  her  closer  to  France,  but 
forced  her  to  give  shelter  and  support  to  the  sectai’ies 
who  promised  to  prove  a check  upon  Mary.  Many 
of  the  exiles,  therefore,  who  left  England  for  the 
sake  of  religion  found  a refuge  in  Scotland.  Among 
these  was  John  Knox.  Knox  had  been  one  of  the 
followers  of  Wishart;  he  had  acted  as  pastor  to  the 
Protestants  who,  after  Beaton’s  murder,  held  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  had  been  captured  with 
them  by  a French  force  in  the  summer  of  1547.  The 
Frenchmen  sent  the  heretics  to  the  galleys;  and  it 
was  as  a galley  slave  in  one  of  their  vessels  that 
Knox  next  saw  his  native  shores.  As  the  vessel  lay 
tossing  in  the  bay  of  St.  Andrews,  a comrade  bade 
him  look  to  the  land,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  it. 
“I  know  it  well,”  was  the  answer;  “for  I see  the 
steeple  of  that  place  where  God  first  in  public  opened 
my  mouth  to  his  glory;  and  I am  fully  persuaded, 
how  weak  that  ever  I now  appear,!  shall  not  depart  this 
life  till  my  tongue  glorify  his  holy  name  in  the  same 
place!”  It  was  long,  however,  before  he  could 
return.  Eeleased  at  the  opening  of  1549,  Knox 
found  shelter  in  England,  where  he  became  one  of 
the  most  stirring  among  the  preachers  of  the  day,  and 
was  offered  a bishopric  of  Northumberland.  Mary’s 
accession  drove  him  again  to  France.  But  the  new 
policy  of  the  regent  now  opened  Scotland  to  the 
English  refugees,  and  it  was  as  one  of  these  that 
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Knox  returned  in  1855  to  his  own  country.  Although 
he  soon  withdrew  to  take  charge  of  the  English  con- 
gregation at  Frankfort  and  Geneva  his  energy  had 
already  given  a decisive  impulse  to  the  new  move- 
ment. In  a gathering  at  the  house  of  Lord  Erskine 
he  persuaded  the  assembly  to  “refuse  all  society 
with  idolatry,  and  bind  themselves  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  power  to  maintain  the  true  preaching  of  the 
evangile,  as  God  should  offer  to  their  preachers  an 
opportunity.”  The  confederacy  awoke  anew  the 
jealousy  of  the  government,  and  persecution  revived. 
But  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  now  joined  the  re- 
forming cause.  The  Earl  of  Morton,  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Douglass,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  greatest 
chieftain  of  the  west,  and  above  all  a bastard  son  of 
the  late  king.  Lord  James  Stuart,  who  bore  as  yet 
the  title  of  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  but  who  was  to  be 
better  known  afterward  as  the  Earl  of  Murray,  placed 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The  re- 
monstrances of  Knox  from  his  exile  at  Geneva 
stirred  them  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  persecuted 
Protestants;  and  at  the  close  of  1557  these  nobles 
imited  with  the  rest  of  the  Protestant  leaders  in  an 
engagement  which  became  memorable  as  the  first 
among  those  covenants  which  were  to  give  shape 
and  color  to  Scotch  religion. 

674.  “We,”  ran  this  solemn  bond,  “perceiving 
how  Satan  in  his  members,  the  antichrists  of  our 
time,  cruelly  doth  rage;  seeking  to  overthrow  and  to 
destroy  the  evangel  of  Christ,  and  his  congregation, 
ought,  according  to  our  bounden  duty,  to  strive  in 
our  Master’s  cause  even  unto  the  death,  being  certain 
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of  our  victory  in  him.  The  which,  our  duty  being 
I well  considered,  we  do  promise  before  the  majesty 
of  God  and  his  congregation,  that  we,  by  his  grace, 
shall  with  all  diligence  continually  apply  our  whole 
power,  substance,  and  our  very  lives  to  maintain,  set 
forward,  and  establish  the  most  blessed  word  of  God 
and  his  congregation,  and  shall  labor  at  our  possi- 
bility to  have  faithful  ministers,  purely  and  truly  to 
minister  Christ’s  evangel  and  sacraments  to  his 
people.  We  shall  maintain  them,  nourish  them,  and 
defend  them,  the  whole  congregation  of  Christ  and 
every  member  thereof,  at  our  whole  power  and 
wearing  of  our  lives,  against  Satan  and  all  wicked 
power  that  does  intend  tyranny  or  trouble  against 
the  aforesaid  congregation.  Unto  the  which  holy 
word  and  congregation  we  do  join  us,  and  also  do 
forsake  and  renounce  the  congregation  of  Satan, 
with  all  the  superstitious  abomination  and  idolatry 
thereof ; and,  moreover,  shall  declare  ourselves  mani- 
festly  enemies  thereto  by  this  our  faithful  promise 
before  God,  testified  to  his  congregation  by  our  sub- 
scription at  these  presents.  ” 

675.  The  covenant  of  the  Scotch  nobles  marked  a 
new  epoch  in  the  strife  of  religions.  Till  now  the 
reformers  had  opposed  the  doctrine  of  nationality  to 
the  doctrine  of  Catholicism.  In  the  teeth  of  the  pre- 
tentions which  the  church  advanced  to  a uniformity 
of  religion  in  every  land,  whatever  might  be  its  dif- 
ferences of  race  or  government,  the  first  Protestants 
had  advanced  the  principle  that  each  prince  or  people 
had  alone  the  right  to  determine  its  form  of  faith 
and  worship.  “Cujus  regio,”  ran  the  famous  phrase 
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which  embodied  their  theory,  “ejus  religio.”  It 
was  the  acknowledgement  of  this  principle  that  the 
Lutheran  princes  obtained  at  the  diet  of  Spiers;  it 
was  on  this  principle  that  Henry  based  his  act  of 
supremacy.  Its  strength  lay  in  the  correspondence 
of  such  a doctrine  with  the  political  circumstances 
of  the  time.  It  was  the  growing  feeling  oi  nation- 
ality which  combined  with  the  growing  development 
of  monarchical  power  to  establish  the  theory  that  the 
political  and  religious  life  of  each  nation  should  be 
one,  and  that  the  religion^f  the  people  should  follow 
the  faith  of  the  prince.  Had  Protestantism,  as 
seemed  at  one  time  possible,  secured  the  adhesion  of 
all  the  European  princes,  such  a theory  might  well 
have  led  everywhere  as  it  led  in  England  to  the 
establishment  of  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  a tyranny 
that  claims  to  lord  alike  over  both  body  and  soul. 
The  world  was  saved  from  this  danger  by  the  tenacity 
with  which  the  old  religion  still  held  its  power.  In 
half  the  countries  of  Europe  the  disciples  of  the  new 
opinions  had  soon  to  choose  between  submission  to 
their  conscience  and  submission  to  their  prince;  and 
a movement  which  began  in  contending  for  the 
religious  supremacy  of  kings  ended  in  those  wars  of 
religion  which  arrayed  nation  after  nation  against 
their  sovereigns.  In  this  religious  revolution,  Scot- 
land led  the  way.  Her  Protestantism  was  the  first 
to  draw  the  sword  against  earthly  rulers.  The 
solemn  “covenant”  which  bound  together  her  “con- 
gregation” in  the  face  of  the  regency,  which  pledged 
its  members  to  withdraw  from  all  submission  to  the 
religion  of  the  state  and  to  maintain  in  the  face  of 
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the  state  their  liberty  of  conscience,  opened  that  vast 
series  of  struggles  which  ended  in  Germany  with  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  and  in  England  with  the  tolera- 
tion act  of  William  the  Third. 

676.  The  “covenant”  of  the  lords  sounded  a bold 
defiance  to  the  Catholic  reaction  across  the  border. 
While  Mary  replaced  the  prayer-book  by  the  mass, 
the  Scotch  lords  resolved  that  wherever  their  power 
extended,  the  common  prayer  should  be  read  in  all 
churches.  While  hundreds  were  going  to  the  stake 
in  England,  the  Scotch  nobles  boldly  met  the  burn- 
ing of  their  preachers  by  a threat  of  war.  “ They 
trouble  our  preachers ran  their  bold  remonstrance 
against  the  bishops  in  the  queen-mother’s  presence; 
“they  would  murder  them  and  us!  shall  we  suffer 
this  any  longer?  No,  madam,  it  shall  not  be!”  and 
therewith  every  man  put  on  his  steel  bonnet.  The 
regent  was  helpless  for  the  moment,  and  could  find 
refuge  only  in  fair  words,  words  so  fair  that  for  a 
while  the  sternest  of  the  reformers  believed  her  to  Pe 
drifting  to  their  faith.  She  was,  in  truth,  fettered 
by  a need  of  avoiding  civil  strife  at  a time  when  tne 
war  of  England  against  France  made  a Scotch  war 
against  England  inevitable.  The  nobles  refused, 
indeed,  to  cross  the  border,  but  the  threat  of  a Scoicli 
invasion  was  one  of  the  dangers  against  which  Mary 
Tudor  now  found  herself  forced  to  provide.  Nor 
was  the  uprise  of  Protestantism  in  Scotland  the  only 
result  of  her  policy  in  giving  fire  and  strength  to  the 
new  religion.  Each  step  in  the  persecution  had  been 
marked  by  a fresh  flight  of  preachers,  merchants, 
and  gentry  across  the  seas.  “Some  fled  into  France, 
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some  into  Flanders,  and  some  into  the  high  countries 
of  the  empire.”  As  early  as  1554  we  find  groups  of 
such  refugees  at  Frankfort,  Embden,  Zurich,  and 
Strasbourg.  Calvin  welcomed  some  of  them  at 
Geneva;  the  “lords  of  Berne”  suffered  a group  to 
settle  at  Aarau;  a hundred  gathered  round  the 
Duchess  of  Suffolk  at  Wesel.  Amongst  the  exiles 
we  find  many  who  were  to  be  bishops  and  statesmen 
in  the  coming  reign.  Sir  Francis  Knollys  was  at 
Frankfort,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  travelled  in 
France;  among  the  divines  were  the  later  Arch- 
bishops Grindal  and  Sandys,  and  the  later  Bishops 
Horne,  Parkhurst,  Aylmer,  Jewel,  and  Cox.  Mingled 
with  these  were  men  who  had  already  played  their 
part  in  Edward’s  reign,  such  as  Poinet,  the  deprived 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Bale,  the  deprived  Bishop  of 
Ossary,  and  the  preachers  Lever  and  Knox. 

677.  Gardiner  had  threatened  that  the  fugitives 
should  gnaw  their  fingers  from  hunger,  hut  ample 
supplies  reached  them  from  London  merchants  and 
other  partisans  in  England,  and  they  seem  to  have 
lived  in  fair  comfort  while  their  brethren  at  home 
were  “going  to  the  fire,”  Their  chief  troubles 
sprang  from  strife  among  themselves.  The  hotter 
spirits  among  the  English  Protestants  had  seen  with 
discontent  the  retention  of  much  that  they  looked 
on  as  superstitious  and  popish  in  even  the  last  liturgy 
of  Edward’s  reign.  That  ministers  should  still  wear 
white  surplices,  that  litanies  should  be  sung,  that 
the  congregation  should  respond  to  the  priest,  that 
babes  should  be  signed  in  baptism  with  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  that  rings  should  be  given  in  marriage. 
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I [filled  them  with  horror.  Hooper,  the  leader  of  this 

party,  refused  when  made  bishop  to  don  his  rochet; 
and  had  only  been  driven  by  imprisonment  to  vest 
himself  in  “the  rags  of  popery.”  Trivial,  indeed, 

I as  such  questions  seemed  in  themselves,  an  issue  lay 
; behind  them  which  was  enough  to  make  men  face 
worse  evils  than  a prison.  The  royal  supremacy, 
i the  headship  of  the  church,  which  Henry  the  Eighth 
claimed  for  himself  and  his  successors,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  simply  an  application  of  the  principle 
which  the  states  of  North  Germany  had  found  so 
effective  in  meeting  the  pretentions  of  the  emperor  or 
the  pope.  The  same  sentiment  of  national  life  took 
a new  form  in  the  preservation  of  whatever  the 
, change  of  religious  thought  left  it  possible  to  preserve 
in  the  national  tradition  of  faith  and  worship.  In 
! the  Lutheran  churches,  though  the  mass  was  gone, 
ji  reredos  and  crucifix  remained  untouched.  In  Eng- 
I land  the  whole  ecclesiastical  machinery  was  jealously 
I preserved.  Its  church  was  still  governed  uy  bishops 
{'  who  traced  their  succession  to  the  apostles.  The 
jl  words  of  its  new  prayer-book  adhered  as  closely  as 
I they  might  to  the  words  of  missal  and  breviary 
I What  made  such  an  arrangement  possible  was  the 
j weakness  of  the  purely  religious  impulse  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  reformation.  In  Germany,  in- 
' deed,  or  in  England,  the  pressure  for  theological 
change  was  small;  the  religious  impulse  told  on  but 
a small  part,  and  that  not  an  influential  part,  of  the 
population ; it  did,  in  fact,  little  more  than  quicken 
and  bring  into  action  the  older  and  widely-felt  pas- 
sion for  ecclesiastical  independence. 
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678.  But  the  establishment  of  this  independence 
at  once  gave  fresh  force  to  the  religious  movement. 
From  denouncing  the  Pope  as  a usurper  of  national 
rights  men  passed  easily  to  denounce  the  papal  sys- 
tem as  in  itself  antichristian.  In  setting  aside  the 
voice  of  the  papacy  as  a ground  of  faith,  the  new 
churches  had  been  forced  to  find  a ground  of  faith 
in  the  Bible.  But  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the 
Bible  opened  up  a thousand  questions  of  belief  and 
ritual,  and  the  hatred  of  Rome  drew  men  more  and 
more  to  find  answers  to  such  questions  which  were 
antagonistic  to  the  creed  and  usages  of  a past  that 
was  identified  in  their  eyes  with  the  papacy.  Such 
questions  could  hardly  fail  to  find  an  echo  in  th^  peo- 
ple at  large.  To  the  bulk  of  men  ecclesiastical  in- 
stitutions are  things  dim  and  remote  ; and  the  estab- 
lishment of  ecclesiastical  independence,  though  it 
gratified  tne  national  pride,  could  have  raised  little 
personal  enthusiasm.  But  the  direct  and  personal 
interest  of  every  man  seemed  to  he  in  the  right  hold- 
ing of  religious  truth,  and  thus  the  theological  aspect 
of  the  reformation  tended  more  and  more  to  super- 
sede its  political  one.  All  that  is  generous  and  chi- 
valrous in  human  feeling  told  in  the  same  direction. 
To  statesmen  like  Gardiner  or  Paget  the  acceptance 
of  one  form  of  faith  or  worship  after  another  as  one 
sovereign  after  another  occupied  the  throne  seemed, 
no  doubt,  a logical  and  inevitable  result  of  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  royal  supremacy.  But  to  the  people 
at  large  there  must  have  been  something  false  and 
ignoble  in  the  sight  of  a statesman  or  a priest  who  had 
cast  off  the  mass  under  Edward  to  embrace  it  again 
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under  Mary,  and  who  was  ready  again  to  cast  it  off 
at  the  will  of  Mary’s  successor.  If  worship  and  be- 
lief were  indeed  spiritual  things,  if  they  had  anjf 
semblance  of  connection  with  divine  realities,  men 
must  have  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  put  them  on 
and  off  at  a king’s  caprice.  It  was  this,  even  more 
than  the  natural  pity  which  they  raised,  that  gave 
their  weight  to  the  Protestant  martyrdoms  under 
Mary.  They  stood  out  in  emphatic  pi’otest  against 
the  doctrine  of  local  religion,  of  a belief  dictated  by 
l;he  will  of  kings.  From  the  primate  of  the  church 
to  the  “ blind  girl  ” who  perished  at  Colchester,  300 
(vere  found  in  England  who  chose  rather  to  go  to  the 
fire  than  to  take  up  again  at  the  queen’s  will  what 
their  individual  conscience  had  denounced  as  a lie 
igainst  God. 

I 679.  But  from  the  actual  assertion  of  such  a right 
jsf  the  individual  conscience  to  find  and  hold  what 
was  true,  even  those  who  witnessed  for  it  by  their 
ieath  would  have  shrank.  Driven  by  sheer  force  of 
fact  from  the  theory  of  a national  and  royal  faith, 
nen  still  shuddered  to  stand  alone.  The  old  doc* 
;rine  of  a Catholic  Christianity  flung  over  them  its 
, spell.  Rome,  indeed,  they  looked  on  as  Antichrist, 
but  the  doctrine  which  Rome  had  held  so  long  and 
so  firmly,  the  doctrine  that  truth  should  be  co-ex- 
I tensive  with  the  world  and  not  limited  by  national 
boundaries,  that  the  church  was  one  in  all  countries 
and  among  all  peoples,  that  there  was  a Christendom 
jwhich  embraced  all  kingdoms  and  a Christian  law 
that  ruled  peoples  and  kings,  became  more  and  more 
the  doctrine  of  Rome’s  bitterest  opponents.  It  was 
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this  doctrine  which  found  its  embodiment  in  John 
Calvin,  a young  French  scholar,  driven  in  early 
manhood  from  his  own  country  by  the  persecution 
of  Francis  the  First.  Calvin  established  himself  at 
Basle,  and  produced  there  in  1535,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  SIX,  a book  which  was  to  form  the  theology 
of  the  Huguenot  churches,  his  “Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion.”  What  was  really  original  in 
this  work  was  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  the  organization 
of  the  church  and  of  its  relation  to  the  stale.  The 
basis  of  the  Christian  republic  was  with  him  the 
Christian  man,  elected  and  called  of  God,  preserved 
by  his  grace  from  the  power  of  sin,  predestinate  to 
eternal  life.  Every  such  Christian  man  is  in  himself 
a priest,  and  every  group  of  such  men  is  a church, 
self-governing,  independent  of  all  save  God,  supreme 
in  its  authority  over  all  matters  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual.  The  constitution  of  such  a church,  where 
each  member  as  a Christian  was  equal  before  God, 
necessarily  took  a democratic  form.  In  Calvin’s 
theory  of  church  government  it  is  the  church  which 
itself  elects  its  lay  elders  and  lay  deacons  for  purposes 
of  administration;  it  is  with  the  approval  and  con- 
sent of  the  church  that  elders  and  deacons,  with  the 
existing  body  of  pastors,  elect  new  ministers.  It  is 
through  these  officers  that  the  church  exercises  its 
power  of  the  keys,  the  power  of  diffusing  the  truth, 
and  the  power  of  correcting  error.  To  the  minister  be- 
long the  preaching  of  the  word  and  the  direction  of  all 
religious  instruction;  to  the  body  of  ministers  belong 
the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  the  decision  of 
doctrine.  On  the  other  hand  the  administration  of 
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discipline,  the  supervision  of  the  moral  conduct  of 
' each  professing  Christian,  the  admonition  of  the 
I erring,  the  excommunication  and  exclusion  from  the 
body  of  the  church  of  the  unbelieving  and  the  utter- 
ly unworthy,  belong  to  the  consistory,  the  joint 
1 assembly  of  ministers  and  elders.  To  this  discipline 
I princes  as  well  as  common  men  are  alike  subject; 
i princes  as  well  as  common  men  must  take  their  doc- 
trine from  the  ministers  of  the  church. 

680.  The  claims  of  the  older  faith  to  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  supremacy  over  the  powers  of  earth  re- 
appeared in  this  theory.  Calvin,  like  the  papacy, 

I ignored  all  national  independence,  all  pretensions  of 
I peoples,  as  such,  to  create  their  own  system  of 
I church  doctrine  or  church  government.  Doctrine 
j and  government  he  held  to  be  already  laid  down  in 
the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  all  questions  that  rose 
out  of  those  words  came  under  the  decision  of  the 
ecclesiastical  body  of  ministers.  Wherever  a re- 
formed religion  appeared,  there  was  provided  for  it 
a simple  but  orderly  organization  which  in  its  range 
and  effectiveness  rivalled  that  of  the  older  Catholi- 
i|  cism.  On  the  other  hand,  this  organization  rested 
!i  on  a wholly  new  basis;  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
|j  power  came  from  below,  not  from  above ; the  true 

I sovereign  in  this  Christian  state  was  not  pope  or 
bishop,  but  the  Christian  man.  Despotic  as  the  au- 
thority of  pastor  and  elders  seemed,  pastors  and 
; elders  were  alike  the  ereation  of  the  whole  congre- 
|j  gation,  and  their  judgment  could  in  the  last  resort 
I be  adopted  or  set  aside  by  it.  Such  a system  stood 
■!  out  in  bold  defiance  against  the  tendencies  of  the 
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day.  On  its  religious  side  it  came  into  conflict  with 
that  principle  of  nationality,  of  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  civil  subjection  to  the  prince,  on  which  the  re- 
formed churches,  and  above  all  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, had  till  now  been  built  up.  As  a vast  and 
consecrated  democracy  it  stood  in  contrast  with  the 
whole  social  and  political  framework  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  Grave  as  we  may  count  the  faults  of 
Calvinism,  alien  as  its  temper  may  in  many  ways  be 
from  the  temper  of  the  modern  world,  it  is  in  Cal- 
vinism that  the  modern  world  strikes  its  roots,  for  it 
was  Calvinism  that  first  revealed  the  worth  and  dig- 
nity of  man.  Called  of  God,  and  heir  of  heaven,  the 
trader  at  his  counter  and  the  digger  in  his  field  sud- 
denly rose  into  equality  with  the  noble  and  the  king. 

681.  It  was  this  system  that  Calvin  by  a singular 
fortune  was  able  to  put  into  actual  working  in  the 
little  city  of  Geneva,  where  the  party  of  the  reforma- 
tion had  become  ma  ter  and  called  him  in  1536  to  be 
their  spiritual  head.  Driven  out  but  again  recalled, 
his  influence  made  Geneva  from  1541  the  centre  of 
the  Protestant  world.  The  refugees  who  crowded 
to  the  little  town  from  persecution  in  Prance,  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  England,  found  there  an  exact  and 
formal  doctrine,  a rigid  discipline  of  manners  and 
faith,  a system  of  church  government,  a form  of 
church  worship,  stripped,  as  they  held,  of  the  last 
remnant  of  the  superstitions  of  the  past.  Calvin 
himself,  with  his  austere  and  frugal  life,  his  enor- 
mous industry,  his  power  of  government,  his  quick 
decision,  his  undoubting  self-confidence,  his  un- 
swerving will  remained,  for  tn'enty-three  years,  till 
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his  death  in  1564,  supreme  over  Protestant  opinion. 
His  influence  told  heavily  on  England.  From  the 
hour  of  Cromwell’s  fall,  the  sympathies  of  the  Eng- 
lish reformers  had  drawn  them,  not  to  the  Lutheran 
churches  of  North  Germany,  but  to  the  more  pro- 
gressive churches  of  the  Rhineland  and  the  Nether- 
lands; and,  on  the  critical  question  of  the  Lord’s 
supper,  which  mainly  divided  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  reformation,  Cranmer  and  his  partisans  be- 
came more  definitely  anti-sacramentarian  as  the 
years  went  by.  At  Edward’s  death  the  exiles  showed 
their  tendencies  by  seeking  refuge,  not  with  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  North  Germany,  but  with  the 
Calvinistic  churches  of  Switzerland  or  the  Rhine; 
and  contact  with  such  leaders  as  Bullinger  at  Zurich 
or  Calvin  at  Geneva,  could  hardly  fail  to  give  fresh 
vigor  to  the  party  which  longed  for  a closer  union 
with  the  foreign  churches  and  a more  open  breach 
with  the  past. 

683.  The  results  of  this  contact  first  showed  them- 
selves at  Frankfort.  At  the  instigation  of  Whitting- 
ham,  who  in  Elizabeth’s  days  became  Dean  of 
Durham,  a body  of  English  exiles  that  had  found 
shelter  there  resolved  to  reform  both  worship  and 
discipline.  The  obnoxious  usages  were  expunged 
from  the  prayer-book,  omissions  were  made  in  the 
communion  service,  a minister  and  deacons  chosen, 
and  rules  drawn  up  for  church  government  after  the 
Genevan  model.  Free  at  last  “from  all  dregs  of 
superstitious  ceremonies,”  the  Frankfort  refugees 
thanked  God  “ that  had  given  them  such  a church 
in  a strange  land  wherein  they  might  hear  God’s 
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holy  word  preached,  the  sacraments  rightly  minis- 
tered, and  discipline  used,  which  in  their  own  coun- 
try could  never  be  obtained.”  But  their  invitation 
to  the  other  English  exiles  to  join  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  blessings  met  with  a steady  repulse. 
Lever  and  the  exiles  at  Zurich  refused  to  come  unless 
they  might  “ altogether  serve  and  praise  God  as 
freely  and  uprightly  as  the  order  last  taken  in  the 
church  of  England  permitteth  and  presente th,  for  we 
are  fully  determined  to  admit  and  use  no  other.” 
The  main  body  of  the  exiles  who  were  then  gathered 
at  Strasbourg  echoed  the  refusal.  Knox,  however, 
who  had  been  chosen  minister  by  the  Frankfort  con- 
gregation, moved  rapidly  forward,  rejecting  the 
communion  service  altogether  as  superstitious,  and 
drawing  up  a new  “order”  of  worship  after  the 
Genevan  model.  But  in  the  spring  of  1555  these 
efforts  were  foiled  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  exiles  from 
England  of  a more  conservative  turn;  the  reformers 
were  outvoted;  Knox  was  driven  from  the  town  by 
the  magistrates  “in  fear  of  the  emperor,”  whom  he 
had  outraged  in  an  “ admonition”  to  the  English 
people  which  he  had  lately  issued ; and  the  English 
service  was  restored.  Whittingham  and  his  adher- 
ents, still  resolute,  as  Bale  wrote,  “ to  erect  a church 
of  the  purity”  (we  may  perhaps  trace  in  the  sneer 
the  origin  of  their  later  name  of  Puritans)  found  a 
fresh  refuge  at  Basle  and  Geneva,  where  the  leaders 
of  the  party  occupied  themselves  in  a metrical  trans- 
lation of  the  Psalms,  which  left  its  traces  on  English 
psalmody,  and  in  the  production  of  what  was  after- 
ward known  as  the  Geneva  Bible. 
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G83.  Petty  as  this  strife  at  Frankfort  may  seem,  it 
marks  the  first  open  appearance  of  English  Puritan- 
ism, and  the  opening  of  a struggle  which  widened 
through  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  till  under  the  Stuarts  it 
broke  England  in  pieces.  But  busy  as  they  were  in 
strife  among  themselves,  the  exiles  were  still  more 
busy  in  fanning  the  discontent  at  home.  Books, 
pamphlets,  broadsides,  were  written  and  sent  for  dis- 
tribution to  England.  The  violence  of  their  language 
was  incredible.  No  sooner  had  Bonner  issued  his  in- 
junctions than  Bale  denounced  him  in  a fierce  reply, 
as  “a  beastly  belly -god  and  damnable  dung-hill.” 
With  a spirit  worthy  of  the  “bloody  bite-sheeps” 
whom  he  attacked,  the  ex-Bishop  of  Ossory  regret- 
ted that  when  Henry  plucked  down  Becket’s  shrine 
he  had  not  burned  the  idolatrous  priests  upon  it.  It 
probably  mattered  little  to  Bale  that  at  the  moment 
when  he  wrote,  not  a single  Protestant  had  as  yet 
been  sent  to  the  stake;  but  language  such  as  this  was 
hardly  likely  to  stir  Mary  to  a spirit  of  moderation. 
The  Spanish  marriage  gave  the  refugees  a fairer  op- 
portunity of  attack,  and  the  government  was  forced 
to  make  inquiries  of  the  wardens  of  city  guilds 
“whether  they  had  seen  or  heard  of  any  of  these 
books  which  had  come  from  beyond  seas.”  The  vio- 
lence of  the  exiles  was  doubled  by  the  suppression 
of  Wyatt’s  revolt.  Toinet,  the  late  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  had  taken  part  in  it,  fled  over  sea  to 
write  a “sharp  tractate  of  political  power,”  in  which 
he  discussed  the  question  ‘ ‘ whether  it  be  lawful  to 
depose  an  evil  governor  and  kill  a tyrant.” 

684.  But  with  the  actual  outbreak  of  persecution 
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and  the  death  of  Cranmer  all  restraint  -was  thrown 
aside.  In  his  ‘ ‘ First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against 
the  Monstrous  Kegiment  of  Women,”  Knox  de- 
nounced Mary  as  a Jezebel,  a traitress,  and  a bastard. 
He  declared  the  rule  of  women  to  be  against  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  God.  The  duty,  whether  of  the 
estates  or  people  of  the  realm,  was  ‘ ‘ first  to  remove 
from  honor  and  authority  that  monster  in  nature; 
secondarily,  if  any  presume  to  defend  that  impiety, 
they  ought  not  to  fear,  first  to  pronounce,  then  after 
to  execute  against  them  the  sentence  of  death.  ” To 
keep  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  “nothing  but  plain 
rebellion  against  God.”  “The  day  of  vengeance,” 
burst  out  the  writer,  “which  shall  apprehend  that 
horrible  monster,  Jezebel  of  England,  and  such  as 
maintain  her  monstrous  cruelty,  is  already  appointed 
in  the  counsel  of  the  Eternal ; and  I verily  believe 
that  it  is  so  nigh  that  she  shall  not  reign  so  long  in 
tyranny  as  hitherto  she  hath  done,  when  God  shall 
declare  himself  her  enemy.”  Another  exile,  Good- 
man, inquired  “how  superior  powers  ought  to  be 
obeyed  of  their  subjects;  and  wherein  they  may  law- 
fully, by  God’s  word,  be  disobeyed  and  resisted.” 
His  book  was  a direct  summons  to  rebellion.  “By 
giving  authority  to  an  idolatrous  woman,”  Goodman 
wrote  to  his  English  fellow- subjects,  “ye  have 
banished  Christ  and  his  gospel.  Then  in  taking  the 
same  authority  from  her  you  shall  restore  Christ  and 
his  word,  and  shall  do  well.  In  obeying  her  you 
have  disobeyed  God ; then  in  disobeying  her  you  shall 
please  God.”  “ Though  it  should  appear  at  the  first 
sight,”  he  urged,  “a  great  disorder  that  the  people 
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' should  take  unto  them  the  punishment  of  transgres- 
I sions,  yet  when  the  magistrates  and  other  officers 
cease  to  do  their  duties,  they  are,  as  it  were,  without 
i officers,  yea,  worse  than  if  they  had  none  at  all,  andv 

[then  God  giveth  the  sword  into  the  people’s  hand.  ” 
And  what  the  people  were  to  do  w'ith  the  sword, 
li  Poinet  had  already  put  very  clearly.  It  was  the 

I"  “ungodly  serpent  Mary”  who  was  “ the  chief  instru- 
ment of  all  this  present  misery  in  England.”  “Now, 
both  by  God’s  laws  and  man’s,”  concluded  the  bish- 
I op,  “she  ought  to  be  punished  with  death,  as  an 
; open  idolatress  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a cruel 
I murderer  of  his  saints  before  men,  and  merciless 
» traitress  to  her  own  native  countiy.” 

I 685.  Behind  the  wild  rhetoric  of  words  like  these 
i]  lay  the  new  sense  of  a prophetic  power,  the  sense  of 
I a divine  commission  given  to  the  preachers  of  the 
1 Word  to  rebuke  nobles  and  kings.  At  the  moment 
1 „ when  the  policy  of  Cromwell  crushed  the  church  as 
i a political  power,  and  freed  the  growing  monarchy 
j from  the  constitutional  check  which  its  indepen- 
i dence  furnished,  a new  check  offered  itself  in  the 
very  enthusiasm  which  sprang  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  great  religious  body.  Men  stirred  with  a new 
sense  of  righteousness  and  of  a divine  government 
of  the  world,  men  too,  whose  natural  boldness  was 
quickened  and  fired  by  daily  contact  with  the  older 
seers  who  rebuked  David  or  Jezebel,  could  not  hold 
their  peace  in  the  presence  of  wrong.  While  nobles 
and  statesmen  were  cowering  in  silence  before  the 
dreaded  power  of  the  kingship,  the  preachers  spoke 
bluntly  out.  Not  only  Latimer,  but  Knox,  Grindal 
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and  Lever  had  uttered  fiery  remonstrances  against 
the  plunderers  of  Edward’s  reign.  Bradford  had 
threatened  them  with  the  divine  judgment  which  at 
last  overtook  them.  “The  judgment  of  the  Lord! 
The  judgment  of  the  Lord!”  cried  he,  with  a lament- 
able voice  and  weeping  tears.  Wise  or  unwise,  the 
pamphlets  of  the  exiles  only  carried  on  this  theory 
to  its  full  development.  The  great  conception  of 
the  mediaeval  church,  that  of  the  responsibility  of 
kings  to  a spiritual  power,  was  revived  at  an  hour 
when  kingship  was  trampling  all  responsibility  to 
God  or  man  beneath  its  feet.  Such  a revival  was  to 
have  large  and  beneficial  issues  in  our  later  history. 
Gathering  strength  under  Elizabeth,  it  created  at  the 
close  of  her  reign  that  moral  force  of  public  opinion 
which,  under  the  name  of  Puritanism,  brought  the 
acts  and  policy  of  our  kings  to  the  tests  of  reason 
and  the  gospel.  However  ill-directed  that  force 
might  be,  however  erroneously  such  tests  were 
often  applied,  it  is  to  this  new  force  that  we  owe  the 
restoration  of  liberty  and  the  establishment  of  religi- 
ous freedom.  As  the  voice  of  the  first  Christian 
preachers  had  broken  the  despotism  of  the  Roman 
empire,  so  the  voice  of  the  preachers  of  Puritanism 
broke  the  despotism  of  the  English  monarchy. 

686.  But  great  as  their  issues  were  to  be,  for  the 
moment  these  protests  only  quickened  the  persecu- 
tions at  home.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  the  ar- 
rival of  Goodman’s  book  in  England  in  the  summer 
of  1558  was  followed  by  stern  measures  to  prevent 
the  circulation  of  such  incentives  to  revolt 
“Whereas  divers  books,”  ran  a royal  proclamation, 
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“filled  with  heresy,  sedition,  and  treason,  have  of 
late  and  be  daily  brought  into  the  realm  out  of  for- 
eign countries  and  places  beyond  seas,  and  some  also 
covertly  printed  within  this  realm  and  cast  abroad 
in  sundry  parts  thereof,  whereby  not  only  God  is 
dishonored  but  also  encouragement  is  given  to  dis- 
obey lawful  princes  and  governors,”  any  person  pos- 
sessing such  books  “shall  be  reported  and  taken  for 
a rebel,  and  shall  without  delay  be  executed  for  that 
offense  according  to  the  order  of  martial  law.”  But 
what  really  robbed  these  pamphlets  of  all  force  for 
harm  was  the  prudence  and  foresight  of  the  people 
itself.  Never,  indeed,  did  the  nation  show  its  pa- 
tient good  sense  more  clearly  than  in  the  later  years 
of  Mary’s  reign.  While  fires  blazed  in  Smithfleld 
and  news  of  defeat  came  from  over  sea,  while  the 
hot  voices  of  Protestant  zealots  hounded  men  on  to 
assassination  and  revolt,  the  bulk  of  Englishmen 
looked  quietly  from  the  dying  queen  to  the  girl  who 
in  a little  while  must  wear  her  crown.  What  nerved 
men  to  endure  the  shame  and  bloodshed  about  them 
was  the  certainty  of  the  speedy  succession  of  the 
daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Elizabeth  was  now  in 
her  twenty-fifth  year.  Personally,  she  had  much  of 
her  mother’s  charm,  with  more  than  her  mother  s 
beauty.  Her  figure  was  commanding,  her  face  long 
but  queenly  and  intelligent,  her  eyes  quick  and  fine. 
She  had  grown  up  amid  the  liberal  culture  of 
Henry’s  court  a bold  horsewoman,  a good  shot,  a 
graceful  dancer,  a skilled  musician,  and  an  accom- 
plished scholar.  Even  among  the  highly-trained 
women  who  caught  the  impulse  of  the  new  learning. 
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slie  stood  in  the  extent  of  her  acquirements  without 
a peer.  Ascham,  who  succeeded  Grindal  and  Cheke 
in  the  direction  of  her  studies,  tells  us  how  keen  and 
resolute  was  Elizabeth’s  love  of  learning,  even  in  her 
girlhood.  At  sixteen  she  already  showed  “a  man’s 
power  of  application”  to  her  books.  She  had  read 
almost  the  whole  of  Cicero  and  a great  part  of  Livy. 
She  began  the  day  with  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  and  followed  this  up  by  reading  se- 
lected orations  of  Isocrates  and  the  tragedies  of  So- 
phocles. She  could  speak  Latin  with  fluency  and 
Greek  moderately  well.  Her  love  of  classical  culture 
lasted  through  her  life.  Amid  the  press  and  cares 
of  her  later  reign  we  find  Ascham  recording  how 
“after  dinner  I went  up  to  read  with  the  queen’s 
majesty  that  noble  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
.^schines.”  At  a later  time  her  Latin  served  her  to 
rebuke  the  insolence  of  a Polish  ambassador,  and 
she  could  “rub  up  her  rusty  Greek”  at  need  to 
bandy  pedantry  with  a vice-chancellor.  But  Eliza- 
beth was  far,  as  yet,  from  being  a mere  pedant.  She 
could  already  speak  French  and  Italian  as  fluently 
as  her  mother-tongue.  In  later  days  we  find  her  fa- 
miliar with  Ariosto  and  Tasso.  The  purity  of  her 
literary  taste,  the  love  for  a chaste  and  simple  style, 
which  Ascham  noted  with  praise  in  her  girlhood,  had 
not  yet  perished  under  the  influence  of  euphuism. 
But  even  amid  the  affectation  and  love  of  anagrams 
and  puerilities  which  sullied  her  later  years,  Eliza- 
beth remained  a lover  of  letters  and  of  all  that  was 
greatest  and  purest  in  letters.  She  listened  with  de- 
light to  the  “Faerie  Queen,”  and  found  a smile  foi 
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‘Master  Spenser”  when  he  appeared  in  her  pre* 
sence. 

687.  From  the  bodily  and  mental  energy  of  her 
girlhood,  the  close  of  Edward’s  reign  drew  Elizabeth 
at  nineteen  to  face  the  sterner  problems  of  religion 
and  politics.  In  the  daring  attempt  of  Northumber- 
land to  place  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  Elizabeth’s 
rights  were  equally  set  aside  with  those  of  Mary; 
and  the  first  public  act  of  the  girl  was  to  call  the 
gentry  to  her  standard  and  to  join  her  sister  with  500 
followers  in  her  train.  But  the  momentary  union 
was  soon  dissolved.  The  daughter  of  Catharine 
could  look  with  little  but  hate  on  the  daughter  of 
Anne  Boleyn.  Elizabeth’s  tendency  to  the  “new 
religion”  jarred  with  the  queen’s  bigotry;  and  the 
warnings  of  the  imperial  ambassador  were  hardly 
needful  to  spur  Mary  to  watch  jealously  a possible 
pretender  to  her  throne.  The  girl  bent  to  the  queen’s 
will  in  hearing  mass,  but  her  manner  showed  that 
the  compromise  was  merely  a matter  of  obedience, 
and  fed  the  hopes  of  the  Protestant  zealots  who  saw 
in  the  Spanish  marriage  a chance  of  driving  Mary 
from  the  throne.  The  resolve  which  the  queen 
showed  to  cancel  her  sister’s  right  of  succession  only 
quickened  the  project  for  setting  Elizabeth  in  her 
place ; and  it  was  to  make  Elizabeth  their  sovereign 
that  Suffolk  rose  in  Leicestershire  and  Wyatt  and 
his  Kentishmen  marched  against  London  bridge. 
The  failure  of  the  rising  seemed  to  insure  her  doom. 
The  emperor  pressed  for  her  death  as  a security  for 
Philip  on  his  arrival ; and  the  detection  of  a corre- 
spondence with  the  French  king  served  as  a pretext 
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for  her  committal  to  the  Tower.  The  fierce  Tudor 
temper  broke  through  Elizabeth’s  self-control  as  she 
landed  at  Traitor’s  gate.  “Are  all  these  harnessed 
men  there  for  me?”  she  cried,  as  she  saw  the  guard. 
“ It  needed  not  for  me,  being  but  a weak  woman!” 
and  passionately  calling  on  the  soldiers  to  “bear 
witness  that  I come  as  no  traitor  1”  she  flung  herself 
down  on  a stone  in  the  rain  and  refused  to  enter  her 
prison.  “ Better  sitting  here  than  in  a worse  place,” 
she  cried;  “ I know  not  whither  you  will  bring  me.” 
But  Elizabeth’s  danger  was  less  than  it  seemed. 
Wyatt  denied  to  the  last  her  complicity  in  the  revolt, 
and  in  spite  of  Gardiner’s  will  to  “go  roundly  to 
work”  with  her,  the  lords  of  the  council  forced  Mary 
to  set  her  free.  The  queen’s  terrors,  however,  re- 
vived with  her  hopes  of  a child  in  the  summer  of 
1555.  To  Mary,  her  sister  seemed  the  one  danger 
which  threatened  the  succession  of  her  coming  babe 
and  the  vast  issues  which  hung  on  it,  and  Elizabeth 
M^as  summoned  to  her  sister’s  side  and  kept  a close 
prisoner  at  Hampton  court.  Philip  joined  in  this 
precaution,  for  “ holding  her  in  his  power  he  could 
depart  safely  and  without  peril”  in  the  event  of  the 
queen’s  death  in  childbirth,  and  other  plans  were 
perhaps  already  stirring  his  breast.  Should  Mary 
die,  a fresh  match  might  renew  his  hold  on  England. 
“ He  might  hope,”  writes  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
“with  the  help  of  many  of  the  nobility,  won  over  by 
his  presents  and  favors,  to  marry  her  (Elizabeth) 
again,  and  thus  succeed  anew  to  the  crown.” 

688.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Philip’s  de- 
signs, the  time  had  not  as  yet  come  for  their  realiza- 
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tion ; tlie  final  disappointment  of  the  queen’s  hopes 
for  childbirth  set  Elizabeth  free,  and  in  July  she  re- 
turned to  her  house  at  Ashridge.  From  this  moment 
her  position  was  utterly  changed.  With  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  chance  of  offspring  from  the  queen, 
and  the  certainty  of  Mary’s  coming  death,  her  sister’s 
danger  passed  away.  Elizabeth  alone  stood  between 
England  and  the  succession  of  Mary  Stuart;  and, 
whatever  might  be  the  wishes  of  the  queen,  the  po- 
licy of  the  house  of  Austria  forced  it  to  support  even 
the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  against  a claimant  who 
would  bind  England  to  the  French  monarchy. 
From  this  moment,  therefore,  Philip  watched  jeal- 
ously over  Elizabeth’s  safety.  On  his  departure  for 
the  continent  he  gave  written  instructions  to  the 
queen  to  show  favor  to  her  sister,  and  the  charge 
was  repeated  to  those  of  his  followers  whom  he  left 
behind.  What  guarded  her  even  more  effectually 
was  the  love  of  the  people.  When  Philip,  at  a later 
time,  claimed  Elizabeth’s  gratitude  for  her  protec- 
tion, she  told  him  bluntly  that  her  gratitude  was 
really  due  neither  him  nor  his  nobles,  though  she 
owned  her  obligations  to  both,  but  to  the  English 
people.  It  was  they  who  had  saved  her  from  death 
and  hindered  all  projects  for  barring  her  right  to  the 
throne.  “It  is  the  people,”  she  said,  “who  have 
placed  me  where  I am  now.  ” It  was,  indeed,  their 
faith  in  Elizabeth’s  speedy  succession  that  enabled 
Englishmen  to  bear  the  bloodshed  and  shame  of 
Mary’s  later  years,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  the  end. 

689.  Nor  were  these  years  of  waiting  without  value 
for  Elizabeth  herself.  The  steady  purpose,  the  clear 
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perception  of  a just  policy  which  ran  through  her  won- 
derful reign,  were  formed  as  the  girl  looked  coolly  on 
at  the  chaos  of  bigotry  and  misrule  which  spread  be- 
fore her.  More  and  more  she  realized  what  was  to  be 
the  aim  of  her  after  life,  the  aim  of  reuniting  the  Eng- 
land which  Edward  and  Mary  alike  had  rent  into  two 
warring  nations,  of  restoring  again  that  English  in- 
dependence which  Mary  was  trailing  at  the  feet  of 
Spain.  With  such  an  aim  she  could  draw  to  her  the 
men  who,  indifferent  like  herself  to  purely  spiritual 
considerations,  and  estranged  from  Mary’s  system 
rather  by  its  political  than  its  religious  consequences, 
were  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  English  independ- 
ence and  English  order.  It  was  among  these  “poli- 
ticals,” as  they  were  soon  to  be  called,  that  Elizabeth 
found  at  this  moment  a counselor  who  was  to  stand 
by  her  side  through  the  long  years  of  her  after  reign. 
William  Cecil  sprang  from  the  smaller  gentry  whom 
the  changes  of  the  time  were  bringing  to  the  front, 
lie  was  the  son  of  a yeoman  of  the  wardrobe  at 
Henry’s  court;  but  his  abilities  had  already  raised 
him  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  to  the  post  of  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  through  Somer- 
set’s protectorate  he  remained  high  in  his  confidence. 
He  was  seized  by  the  lords  on  the  Duke’s  arrest  and 
even  sent  to  the  Tower;  but  he  was  set  at  liberty 
with  his  master,  and  his  ability  was  now  so  well 
known  that  a few  months  later  saw  him  secretary  of 
state  under  Northumberland.  The  post  and  the 
knighthood  which  accompanied  it,  hardly  compen- 
sated for  the  yoke  which  Northumberland’s  pride 
laid  upon  all  who  served  him,  or  for  the  risks  in 
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which  his  ambition  involved  them.  Cecil  saw  with 
a fatal  clearness  the  silent  opposition  of  the  whole 
realm  to  the  system  of  the  protectorate,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  convinced  him  that  the  Duke’s 
schemes  for  a change  in  the  succession  were  destined 
to  failure.  On  the  disclosure  of  the  plot  to  set  Mary 
aside  he  withdrew  for  some  days  from  the  court,  and 
even  meditated  flight  from  the  country,  till  fear  of 
the  young  king’s  wrath  drew  him  back  to  share  in 
the  submission  of  his  fellow  counselors,  and  to  pledge 
himself  with  them  to  carry  the  new  settlement  into 
effect.  But  Northumberland  had  no  sooner  quitted 
London  than  Cecil  became  the  soul  of  the  intrigues 
by  which  the  royal  council  declared  themselves  in 
Mary’s  favor.  His  desertion  of  the  duke  secured 
him  pardon  from  the  queen,  and  though  he  was 
known  to  be  in  heart  “a  heretic,”  he  continued  at 
court,  conformed,  like  Elizabeth,  to  the  established 
religion,  confessed,  and  attended  mass.  Cecil  was 
employed  in  bringing  Pole  to  England,  and  in  at- 
tending him  in  embassies  abroad.  But  his  caution 
held  him  aloof  from  any  close  connection  with  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  busied  himself  in  building  at  Burghley, 
and  in  the  culture  of  the  church  lands  he  had  won 
from  Edward  the  Sixth,  while  he  drew  closer  to  the 
girl  who  alone  could  rescue  England  from  the  mis- 
government  of  Mary’s  rule.  Even  before  the  queen’s 
death,  it  was  known  that  Cecil  would  be  the  chief 
counselor  of  the  coming  reign.  “ I am  told  for  cer- 
tain,” the  Spanish  ambassador  wrote  to  Philip  after 
a visit  to  Elizabeth  during  the  last  hours  of  Mary’s 
life,  “ that  Cecil,  who  was  secretary  to  King  Edward, 
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will  be  her  secretary  also.  He  has  the  character  of 
a prudent  and  virtuous  man,  although  a heretic.” 
But  it  was  only  from  a belief  that  Cecil  retained  at 
heart  the  convictions  of  his  earlier  days  that  men 
could  call  him  a heretic.  In  all  outer  matters  of 
faith  or  worship,  he  conformed  to  the  religion  of  the 
state. 

690.  It  is  idle  to  charge  Cecil,  or  the  mass  of  Em 
glishmen  who  conformed  with  him  in  turn  to  the 
religion  of  Henry,  of  Edward,  of  Mary,  and  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  baseness  or  hypocrisy.  They  followed 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  the  time — that  every  realm, 
through  its  rulers,  had  the  sole  right  of  determining 
what  should  be  the  form  of  religion  within  its  bounds. 
What  the  Marian  persecution  was  gradually  pressing 
on  such  men  was  a conviction,  not  of  the  falsehood 
of  such  a doctrine,  but  of  the  need  of  limiting  it. 
Under  Henry,  under  Edward,  under  Mary,  no  dis- 
tinction had  been  drawn  between  inner  belief  and 
outer  conformity.  Every  English  subject  was  called 
upon  to  adjust  his  conscience  as  well  as  his  conduct 
to  the  varying  policy  of  the  state.  But  the  fires  of 
Smithfield  had  proved  that  obedience  such  as  this 
could  not  be  exacted  save  by  a persecution  which 
filled  all  England  with  horror.  Such  a persecution, 
indeed,  failed  in  the  very  end  for  which  it  was 
wrought.  Instead  of  strengthening  religious  unity, 
it  gave  a new  force  to  religious  separation  ; it  en 
listed  the  conscience  of  the  zealot  in  the  cause  of 
resistance ; it  secured  the  sympathy  of  the  great  mass 
of  waverers  to  those  who  withstood  the  civil  power. 
To  Cecil,  as  to  the  purely  political  statesman  of 
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whom  he  was  the  type,  such  a persecution  seemed  as 
needless  as  it  was  mischievous.  Conformity,  indeed, 
was  necessary,  for  men  could  as  yet  conceive  of  no 
state  without  a religion,  or  of  civil  obedience  apart 
from  compliance  with  the  religious  order  of  the  state. 
But  only  outer  conformity  was  needed.  That  no 
man  should  set  up  a worship  other  than  that  of  the 
nation  at  large,  that  every  subject  should  duly  attend 
at  the  national  worship,  Cecil  believed  to  be  essential 
to  public  order.  But  he  saw  no  need  for  prying  into 
the  actual  beliefs  of  those  who  conformed  to  the  re- 
ligious laws  of  the  realm,  nor  did  he  think  that  such 
beliefs  could  be  changed  by  the  fear  of  punishment. 
While  refusing  freedom  of  worship,  therefore,  Cecil, 
like  Elizabeth,  was  ready  to  concede  freedom  of  con- 
science. And  in  this  concession  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  went  with  him. 
Catholics  shared  with  Protestants  the  horror  of 
Mary’s  persecution.  To  Protestantism,  indeed,  the 
horror  of  the  persecution  had  done  much  to  give  a 
force  such  as  it  had  never  had  before.  The  number 
of  Protestants  grew  with  every  murder  done  in  the 
cause  of  Catholicism.  But  they  still  remained  a 
small  part  of  the  realm.  What  the  bulk  of  English- 
men had  been  driven  to  by  the  martyrdoms  was  not 
a change  of  creed,  but  a longing  for  religious  peace, 
and  for  such  a system  of  government  as,  without  de- 
stroying the  spiritual  oneness  of  the  nation,  would 
render  a religious  peace  possible.  And  such  a sys- 
tem of  government,  Cecil  and  Elizabeth  were  pre- 
pared to  give. 

691.  We  may  ascribe  to  Cecil’s  counsels  somewhat 
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of  the  wise  patience  witli  which  Elizabeth  waited 
for  the  coining  crown.  Her  succession  was  assured, 
and  the  throng  of  visitors  to  her  presence  showed  a 
general  sense  that  the  queen’s  end  was  near.  Mary- 
stood  lonely  and  desolate  in  her  realm.  “ I will  not 
be  buried  while  I am  living,  as  my  sister  was,”  Eliza- 
beth said  in  later  years.  “Do  I not  know  how 
during  her  life  every  one  hastened  to  me  at  Hat- 
field?” The  bloodshed,  indeed,  went  on  more  busily 
than  ever.  It  had  spread  now  from  bishops  and 
priests  to  the  people  itself,  and  the  sufferers  were 
sent  in  batches  to  the  flames.  In  a single  day  thir- 
teen victims,  two  of  them  women,  were  burned  at 
Stratford-le-Bow.  Seventy-three  Protestants  of  Col- 
chester were  dragged  through  the  streets  of  London 
tied  to  a single  rope.  A new  commission  for  the 
suppression  of  heresy  was  exempted  by  royal  author- 
ity from  all  restrictions  of  law  which  fettered  its 
activity.  But  the  work  of  terror  broke  down  before 
the  silent  revolt  of  the  whole  nation.  The  persecu- 
tion failed  even  to  put  an  end  to  heretical  worship. 
Hot  only  do  we  find  ministers  moving  about  in 
London  and  Kent,  to  hold  “ secret  meetings  of  the 
gospelers,”  but  up  to  the  middle  of  1555,  four 
parishes  in  Essex  still  persisted  in  using  the  English 
prayer-book.  Open  marks  of  sympathy  at  last  began 
to  be  offered  to  the  victims  at  the  stake.  “There 
were  seven  men  burned  in  Smithfleld  the  28th  day  of 
July,”  a Londoner  writes  in  1558,  “ a fearful  and  a 
cruel  proclamation  being  made  that  under  pain  of 
present  death,  no  man  should  neither  approach  nigh 
unto  them,  touch  them,  neither  speak  to  them,  nor 
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comfort  them.  Yet  were  they  so  comfortably  taken 
by  the  hand  and  so  goodly  comforted,  notwithstand- 
ing that  fearful  proclamation  and  the  present 
threatenings  of  the  sheriffs  and  serjeants,  that  the 
adversaries  themselves  were  astonished.”  The 
crowd  round  the  fire  shouted  “Amen”  to  the 
martyrs’  prayers,  and  prayed  with  them  that  God 
would  strengthen  them.  What  galled  Mary  yet 
more  was  the  ill-will  of  the  Pope.  Paul  the  Fourth 
still  adhered  to  his  demand  for  full  restoration  of  the 
church  lands,  and  held  England  as  only  partly  recon- 
ciled to  the  holy  see.  He  was  hostile  to  Philip ; he 
was  yet  more  hostile  to  Pole.  At  this  moment  he 
dealt  a last  blow  at  the  queen,  by  depriving  Pole  of 
his  legatine  power,  and  was  believed  to  be  on  the 
point  of  calling  him  to  answer  a charge  of  heresy. 
Even  when  she  was  freed  from  part  of  her  troubles, 
in  the  autumn  of  1558,  by  the  opening  of  conferences 
for  peace  at  Cambray,  a fresh  danger  disclosed  itself. 
The  demands  of  the  queen’s  envoys  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Calais  met  with  so  stubborn  a refusal  from 
France,  that  it  seemed  as  if  England  would  be  left 
alone  to  bear  the  brunt  of  a future  struggle;  for 
Mary’s  fierce  pride,  had  she  lived,  could  hardly  have 
bowed  to  the  surrender  of  the  town.  But  the  queen 
was  dying.  Her  health  had  long  been  weak,  and 
the  miseries  and  failure  of  her  reign  hastened  the 
progress  of  disease.  Already  enfeebled,  she  was 
attacked,  as  winter  drew  near,  by  a fever,  which  was 
^ at  this  time  ravaging  the  country,  and  on  the  17th  of 
‘ November,  1558,  she  breathed  her  last. 

VOL.  V. — 5 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ENGLAITO  OF  ELIZABETH. 

1558—1561. 

692.  Tradition  still  points  out  the  tree  in  Hatfield 
park  beneath  which  Elizabeth  was  sitting  when  she 
received  the  news  of  her  peaceful  accession  to  the 
throne.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and  drawing  a long 
breath,  exclaimed  at  last,  “It  is  the  Lord’s  doing, 
and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.”  To  the  last  these 
words  remained  stamped  on  the  golden  coinage  of 
the  queen.  The  sense  never  left  her  that  her  preser- 
vation and  her  reign  were  the  issues  of  a direct 
interposition  of  God.  Daring  and  self-confident, 
indeed,  as  was  her  temper,  it  was  awed  into  serious- 
ness by  the  weight  of  responsibility  which  fell  on 
her  with  her  sister’s  death.  Never  had  the  fortunes 
of  England  sunk  to  a lower  ebb.  Dragged  at  the 
heels  of  Philip  into  a useless  and  ruinous  war,  the 
country  was  left  without  an  ally  save  Spain.  The 
loss  of  Calais  gave  Prance  the  mastery  of  the  channel, 
and  seemed  to  English  eyes  “to  introduce  the  French 
king  within  the  threshold  of  our  house.”  “ If  God 
start  not  forth  to  the  helm,”  wrote  the  council  in  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  “ we  be  at  the  point  of  greatest 
misery  that  can  happen  to  any  people,  which  is  to 
become  thrall  to  a foreign  nation.”  The  French 
king,  in  fact,  “bestrode  the  realm,  having  one  foot 
in  Calais  and  the  other  in  Scotland.”  Ireland,  too, 
was  torn  with  civil  war,  while  Scotland,  always  a 
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danger  in  the  north,  had  become  formidable  through 
the  French  marriage  of  its  queen.  In  presence  of 
enemies  such  as  these,  the  country  lay  helpless, 
without  army  or  fleet,  or  the  means  of  manning  one; 
for  the  treasury,  already  drained  by  the  waste  of 
Edward’s  reign,  had  been  utterly  exhausted  by  the 
restoration  of  the  church  lands  in  possession  of  the 
crown  and  by  the  cost  of  the  war  with  France.  But 
formidable  as  was  the  danger  from  without,  it  wuis 
little  to  the  danger  from  within.  The  country  was 
humiliated  by  defeat,  and  brought  to  the  verge  of 
rebelhon  by  the  bloodshed  and  misgovernment  of 
Mary’s  reign.  The  social  discontent  which  had  been 
trampled  down  for  a while  by  the  horsemen  of 
Somerset  remained  a menace  to  further  order. 
Above  all,  the  religious  strife  had  passed  beyond 
hope  of  reconciliation,  now  that  the  reformers  were 
parted  from  their  opponents  by  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field,  and  the  party  of  the  new  learning  all  but 
dissolved.  The  more  earnest  Catholics  were  bound 
helplessly  to  Rome.  The  temper  of  the  Protestants, 
burned  at  home  or  driven  into  exile  abroad,  had  be- 
come a fiercer  thing,  and  the  Calvinistic  refugees 
were  pouring  back  from  Geneva  with  dreams  of 
revolutionary  changes  in  church  and  state. 

693.  It  was  with  the  religious  difficulty  that  Eliza^- 
beth  was  called  first  to  deal;  and  the  way  in  which 
she  dealt  with  it  showed  at  once  the  peculiar  bent  of 
her  mind.  The  young  queen  was  not  without  a 
sense  of  religion;  at  moments  of  peril  or  deliver- 
ance, throughout  her  reign,  her  acknowledgments  of 
a divine  protection  took  a strange  depth  and  ear- 
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nestness.  But  she  was  also  wholly  destitute  of  spir- 
itual emotion,  or  of  any  consciousuess  of  the  vast 
questions  with  which  theology  strove  to  deal. 
While  the  world  around  her  was  being  swayed  more 
and  rhore  by  theological  beliefs  and  controversies, 
Elizabeth  was  absolutely  untouched  by  them.  She 
was  a child  of  the  Italian  renascence  rather  than  of 
the  new  learning  of  Colet  or  Erasmus,  and  her  atti- 
tude toward  the  enthusiasm  of  her  time  was  that  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici  toward  Savonarola.  Her  mind 
was  untroubled  by  the  spiritual  problems  which 
were  vexing  the  minds  around  her;  to  Elizabeth, 
indeed,  they  were  not  only  unintelligible,  they  were 
a little  ridiculous.  She  had  been  brought  up  under 
Henry  amid  the  ritual  of  the  older  church;  under 
Edward  she  had  submitted  to  the  English  prayer- 
book,  and  drunk  in  much  of  the  Protestant  theol- 
ogy; under  Mary  she  was  ready  after  a slight  re- 
sistance to  conform  again  to  the  mass.  Her  temper 
remained  unchanged  through  the  whole  course  of 
her  reign.  She  showed  the  same  intellectual  con- 
tempt for  the  superstition  of  the  Eomanist  as  for  the 
bigotry  of  the  Protestant.  While  she  ordered  Cath- 
olic images  to  be  flung  into  the  Are,  she  quizzed  the 
Puritans  as  “brethren  in  Christ.”  But  she  had  no 
sort  of  religious  aversion  from  either  Puritan  or 
papist.  The  Protestants  grumbled  at  the  Catholic 
nobles  whom  she  admitted  to  the  presence.  The 
Catholics  grumbled  at  the  Protestant  statesmen 
whom  she  called  to  her  council-board.  To  Eliza- 
beth, on  the  other  hand,  the  arrangement  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  She  looked  at  the- 
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ological  differences  in  a purely  political  light.  She 
agreed  with  Henry  the  Fourth  that  a kingdom  was 
well  worth  a mass.  It  seemed  an  obvious  thing  to 
her  to  hold  out  hopes  of  conversion  as  a means  of 
deceiving  Philip,  or  to  gain  a point  in  negotiation 
by  restoring  the  crucifix  to  her  chapel.  The  first 
interest,  in  her  own  mind,  was  the  interest  of  public 
order,  and  she  never  could  understand  how  it  could 
fail  to  be  the  first  in  every  one’s  mind. 

694.  One  memorable  change  marked  the  nobler 
side  of  the  policy  she  brought  with  her  to  the 
throne.  Elizabeth’s  accession  was  at  once  followed 
by  a close  of  the  religious  persecution.  Whatever 
might  be  the  changes  that  awaited  the  country,  con- 
formity was  no  longer  to  be  enforced  by  the  penalty 
of  death.  At  a moment  when  Philip  was  presiding 
at  autos-da-fe,  and  Henry  of  France  plotting  a mas- 
sacre of  his  Huguenot  subjects,  such  a resolve  was 
a gain  for  humanity  as  well  as  a step  toward  relig- 
ious toleration.  And  from  this  resolve  Elizabeth 
never  wavered.  Through  all  her  long  reign,  save  a 
few  Anabaptists,  whom  the  whole  nation  loathed  as 
^blasphemers  of  God  and  dreaded  as  enemies  to  social 
order,  no  heretic  was  “sent  to  the  fire.”  It  was  a 
far  greater  gain  for  humanity  when  the  queen  de- 
clared her  will  to  meddle  in  no  way  with  the  con- 
seiences  of  her  subjects.  She  would  hear  of  no  in- 
quisition into  a man’s  private  thoughts  on  religious 
matters  or  into  his  personal  religion.  Cecil  could 
boldly  assert  in  her  name  at  a later  time  the  right 
of  every  Englishman  to  perfect  liberty  of  religious 
opinion.  Such  a liberty  of  opinion  by  no  means 
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implied  liberty  of  public  worship.  On  the  incompat- 
ibility of  freedom  of  worship  with  public  order. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  were  as  yet  one.  The  most 
advanced  reformers  did  not  dream  of  contending 
for  a right  to  stand  apart  from  the  national  religion. 
What  they  sought  was  to  make  the  national  religion 
their  own.  The  tendency  of  the  reformation  had 
been  to  press  for  the  religious  as  well  as  the  politi- 
cal unity  of  every  state.  Even  Calvin  looked  for- 
ward to  the  winning  of  the  nations  to  a purer  faith 
without  a suspicion  that  the  religious  movement 
which  he  headed  would  end  in  establishing  tht> 
right  even  of  the  children  of  “ Antichrist”  to  wor- 
ship as  they  would  in  a Protestant  commonwealth. 
If  the  Protestant  lords  in  Scotland  had  been  driven 
to  assert  a right  of  nonconformity,  if  the  Huguenots 
of  France  were  following  their  example,  it  was  with 
no  thought  of  asserting  the  right  of  every  man  to 
worship  God  as  he  would.  From  the  claim  of  such 
a right,  Knox  or  Coligny  would  have  shrunk  with 
even  greater  horror  than  Elizabeth.  What  they 
aimed  at  was  simply  the  establishment  of  a truce  till 
by  force  or  persuasion  they  could  win  the  realms 
that  tolerated  them  for  their  own.  In  this  matter, 
therefore,  Elizabeth  was  at  one  with  every  states- 
man of  her  day.  While  granting  freedom  of  con- 
science to  her  subjects,  she  was  resolute  to  exact  an 
outward  conformity  to  the  established  religion. 

695.  But  men  watched  curiously  to  see  what  re' 
ligion  the  queen  would  establish.  Even  before  her 
accession  the  keen  eye  of  the  Spanish  ambassador 
had  noted  her  “ great  admiration  for  the  king  her 
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father’s  mode  of  carrying  on  matters,”  as  a mat- 
ter of  ill  omen  for  the  interests  of  Catholicism.  He 
had  marked  that  the  ladies  about  her  and  the  coun- 
selors on  whom  she  seemed  about  to  rely  were,  like 
Cecil,  “held  to  be  heretics.”  “I  fear  much,”  he 
wrote,  “ that  in  religion  she  will  not  go  right.”  As 
been  an  instinct  warned  the  Protestants  that  the  tide 
had  turned.  The  cessation  of  the  burnings,  and  the 
release  of  all  persons  imprisoned  for  religion,  seemed 
to  receive  their  interpretation  when  Elizabeth,  on 
her  entry  into  London,  kissed  an  English  Bible 
which  the  citizens  presented  to  her,  and  promised 
“ diligently  to  read  therein.”  The  exiles  at  Stras- 
bourg or  Geneva  flocked  home  with  wild  dreams  of 
a religious  revolution  and  of  vengeance  upon  their 
foes.  But  hopes  and  fears  alike  met  a startling 
check.  For  months  there  was  little  change  in  either 
government  or  religion.  If  Elizabeth  introduced 
Cecil  and  his  kinsman,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  to  her 
council-board,  she  retained  as  yet  most  of  her  sis- 
ter’s advisers.  The  mass  went  on  as  before,  and  the 
queen  was  regular  in  her  attendance  at  it.  As  soon 
as  the  revival  of  Protestantism  showed  itself  in  con- 
I troversial  sermons  and  insults  to  the  priesthood,  it 
was  bridled  by  a proclamation  which  forbade  unli- 
censed preaching  and  enforced  silence  on  the  relig- 
j ious  controversy.  Elizabeth  showed,  indeed,  a dis- 
I taste  for  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and  allowed  the 
' Lord’s  prayer,  creed,  and  ten  commandments  to  be 
used  in  English.  But  months  passed  after  her  ac- 
cession before  she  would  go  further  than  this.  A 
royal  proclamation  which  ordered  the  existing  form 
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of  worship  to  he  observed  “till  consultation  might 
be  had  in  parliament  by  the  queen  and  the  three 
estates”  startled  the  prelates;  and  only  one  bishop 
could  be  found  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  Eliza- 
beth. But  no  change  was  made  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  coronation;  the  queen  took  the  customary 
oath  to  observe  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  con 
formed  to  the  Catholic  ritual.  There  was  little,  in 
fact,  to  excite  any  reasonable  alarm  among  the  ad- 
herents of  the  older  faith,  or  any  reasonable  hope 
among  the  adherents  of  the  new.  “ I will  do,”  the 
queen  said,  “ as  my  father  did.”  Instead  of  the  re- 
forms of  Edward  and  the  protectorate,  the  Protes- 
tants saw  themselves  thrown  hack  on  the  reforms  of 
Henry  the  Eighth.  Even  Henry’s  system,  indeed, 
seemed  too  extreme  for  Elizabeth.  Her  father  had, 
at  any  rate,  broken  boldly  from  the  papacy.  But 
the  first  work  of  the  queen  was  to  open  negotiations 
for  her  recognition  with  the  papal  court. 

696.  What  shaped  Elizabeth’s  course  in  fact  was 
hard  necessity.  She  found  herself  at  war  with 
France  and  Scotland,  and  her  throne  threatened  by 
the  claim  of  the  girl  who  linked  the  two  countries, 
the  claim  of  Mary  Stuart,  at  once  queen  of  Scotland 
and  wife  of  the  Dauphin  Francis.  On  Elizabeth’s 
accession,  Mary  and  Francis  assumed  by  the  French 
king’s  order  the  arms  and  style  of  English  sover- 
eigns; and  if  war  continued,  it  was  clear  that  their 
pretensions  would  be  backed  by  Henry’s  forces  as 
well  as  by  the  efforts  of  the  Scots.  Against  such  a 
danger,  Philip  of  Spain  was  Elizabeth’s  only  ally. 
Philip’s  policy  was  at  this  time  a purely  conserva- 
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Itive  one.  The  vast  schemes  of  ambition  which  had 
so  often  knit  both  pope  and  Protestants,  Germany 
and  France,  against  his  father  were  set  aside  by  the 
young  king.  His  position,  indeed,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  He  was  not  em^ 
peror.  He  had  little  weight  in  Germany.  Even  in 
I Italy  his  influence  was  less  than  his  father’s.  He 
Ijhad  lost,  with  Mary’s  death,  the  crown  of  England.  • 
jiHis  most  valuable  possessions,  outside  Spain,  the 
liprovinces  of  the  Netherlands,  were  disaffected  to  a 
'foreign  rule.  All  the  king,  therefore,  aimed  at  was  to 
Ikeep  his  own.  But  the  Netherlands  were  hard  to 
ikeep;  and  with  France  mistress  of  England  as  of 
i' Scotland,  and  so  mistress  of  the  channel,  to  keep 
j|  them  would  be  impossible.  Sheer  necessity  forbade 
'Philip  to  suffer  the  union  of  the  three  crowns  of  the 
I west  on  the  head  of  a French  king;  and  the  French 
1 marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  pledged  him  to  oppose  her 
'pretensions  and  support  Elizabeth’s  throne.  For  a 
I moment  he  even  dreamed  of  meeting  the  union  of 
i France  and  Scotland  by  that  union  of  England  with 
I Spain  which  had  been  seen  under  Mary.  He  of- 
I fered  Elizabeth  his  hand.  The  match  was  a more 
' natural  one  than  Philip’s  union  with  her  sister,  for 
I the  young  king’s  age  was  not  far  from  her  own. 

’ The  offer,  however,  was  courteously  put  aside,  for 
I Elizabeth  had  no  purpose  of  lending  England  to 
the  ambition  of  Spain,  nor  was  it  possible  for 
' her  to  repeat  her  sister’s  unpopular  experiment. 
But  Philip  remained  Arm  in  his  support  of  her 
I throne.  He  secured  for  her  the  allegiance  of  the 
I Catholics  within  her  realm,  who  looked  to  him  as 
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their  friend,  while  they  distrusted  France  as  an  ally 
of  heretics.  His  envoys  supported  her  cause  in 
the  negotiations  at  Ca,teau  Cambresis;  he  suffered 
her  to  borrow  money  and  provide  herself  with  arms 
in  his  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  At  such  a 
crisis,  Elizabeth  could  not  afford  to  alienate  Philip 
by  changes  which  would  roughly  dispel  his  hopes  of 
retaining  her  within  the  bounds  of  Catholicism. 

697.  Nor  is  there  any  sign  that  Elizabeth  had  re- 
solved on  a defiance  of  the  papacy.  She  was  firm,  in- 
deed, to  assert  her  father’s  claim  of  supremacy  over  the 
clergy  and  her  own  title  to  the  throne.  But  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  an  accommodation  on  these 
points  were  such  as  could  be  settled  by  negotiation; 
and,  acting  on  Cecil’s  counsel,  Elizabeth  announced 
her  accession  to  the  pope.  The  announcement  showed 
her  purpose  of  making  no  violent  break  in  the  rela- 
tions of  England  with  the  papal  see.  But  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  papacy  lay  the  fatal  question  of 
the  divorce.  To  acknowledge  the  young  queen  was 
not  only  to  own  her  mother’s  marriage,  but  to  cancel 
the  solemn  judgment  of  the  holy  see  in  Catharine’s 
favor,  and  its  solemn  assertion  of  her  own  bastardy. 
The  temper  of  Paul  the  Fourth  took  fire  at  the  news. 
He  reproached  Elizabeth  with  her  presumption  in 
ascending  the  throne,  recalled  the  papal  judgment 
which  pronounced  her  illegitimate,  and  summoned 
her  to  submit  her  claims  to  his  tribunal.  Much  of 
this  indignation  was,  no  doubt,  merely  diplomatic. 
If  the  pope  listened  to  the  claims  of  Mary  Stuart, 
which  were  urged  on  him  by  the  French  court,  it 
was  probably  only  with  the  purpose  of  using  them 
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to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Elizabeth  and  on  the 
stubborn  country  which  still  refused  to  restore  its 
lands  to  the  church,  and  to  make  the  complete  sub- 
mission which  Paul  demanded.  But  Cecil  and  the 
queen  knew  that,  even  had  they  been  willing  to  pay 
such  a price  for  the  crown,  it  was  beyond  their  power 
to  bring  England  to  pay  it.  The  form,  too,  in  which 
Paul  had  couched  his  answer  admitted  of  no  com- 
promise. The  summons  to  submit  the  queen’s  claim 
of  succession  to  the  judgment  of  Eome  produced  its 
old  effect.  Elizabeth  was  driven,  as  Henry  had  been 
driven,  to  assert  the  right  of  the  nation  to  decide  on 
questions  which  affected  its  very  life.  A parliament 
which  met  in  January,  1559,  acknowledged  the  le- 
gitimacy of  Elizabeth  and  her  title  to  the  crown. 

698.  Such  an  acknowledgment  in  the  teeth  of  the 
papal  repudiation  of  Anne  Boleyn’s  marriage  carried 
with  it  a repudiation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  papacy. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  clergy  in  convocation  unani- 
mously adopted  five  articles  which  affirmed  their 
faith  in  transubstantiation,  their  acceptance  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  popes  as  “Christ’s  vicars 
and  supreme  rulers  of  the  church,”  and  their  resolve 
“ that  the  authority  in  all  matters  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline belongs  and  ought  to  belong  only  fro  the 
pastors  of  the  church,  and  not  to  laymen.”  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  bishops  unanimously  opposed  the 
bill  for  restoring  the  royal  supremacy  when  it  was 
brought  before  the  lords.  The  “ancient  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  crown  over  the  estate  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual”  was  restored;  the  acts  which  under  Mary 
re-established  the  independent  jurisdiction  and  legis- 
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lation  of  the  church  were  repealed;  and  the  clergy 
were  called  on  to  swear  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
crown,  and  to  abjure  all  foreign  authority  and  juris- 
diction. Further  Elizabeth  had  no  personal  wish  to 
go.  A third  of  the  council,  and  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  people,  were  as  opposed  to  any  radical  changes 
in  religion  as  the  queen.  Among  the  gentry,  the 
older  and  wealthier  were  on  the  conservative  side, 
and  only  the  younger  and  meaner  on  the  other.  In 
the  parliament  itself  Sir  Thomas  White  protested 
that  “it  was  unjust  that  a religion  begun  in  such  a 
miraculous  way  and  established  by  such  grave  men 
should  be  abolished  by  a set  of  beardless  boys.  ” Yet 
even  this  “beardless”  parliament  had  shown  a strong 
conservatism.  The  bill  which  re-established  the 
royal  supremacy  met  with  violent  opposition  in  the 
commons,  and  only  passed  through  Cecil’s  adroit 
maneuvering. 

699.  But  the  steps  which  Elizabeth  had  taken 
made  it  necessary  to  go  further.  If  the  Protestants 
were  the  less  numerous,  they  were  the  abler  and  the 
more  vigorous  party,  and  the  break  with  Rome  threw 
Elizabeth,  whether  she  would  or  no,  on  their  support. 
It  was  a support  that  could  only  be  bought  by  theo- 
logical concessions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  surrender 
of  the  mass ; for  every  Protestant  the  mass  was  iden- 
tified with  the  fires  of  Smithfield,  while  the  prayer- 
book  which  it  had  displaced  was  hallowed  by  the 
memories  of  the  martyrs.  The  pressure  of  the  re- 
forming party,  indeed,  would  have  been  fruitless  had 
the  queen  still  been  hampered  by  danger  from  France. 
Fortunately  for  their  cause,  the  treaty  of  CSteau 
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Cambresis  at  this  juncture  freed  Elizabeth’s  hands. 
By  this  treaty,  which  was  practically  concluded  in 
March,  1559,  Calais  was  left  in  French  holding,  on 
the  illusory  pledge  of  its  restoration  to  England 
eight  years  later;  but  peace  was  secured  and  the 
danger  of  a war  of  succession,  in  which  Mary  Stuart 
would  be  backed  by  the  arms  of  France,  for  a while 
averted.  Secure  from  without,  Elizabeth  could 
venture  to  buy  the  support  of  the  Protestants  within 
her  realm  by  the  restoration  of  the  English  prayer- 
book.  Such  a measure  was  far,  indeed,  from  being 
meant  as  an  open  break  with  Catholicism.  The  use 
of  the  vulgar  tongue  in  public  worship  was  still 
popular  with  a large  part  of  the  Catholic  world;  and 
the  queen  did  her  best  by  the  alterations  she  made  in 
Edward’s  prayer-book  to  strip  it  of  its  more  Prot- 
estant tone.  To  the  bulk  of  the  people  the  book 
must  have  seemed  merely  a rendering  of  the  old  ser- 
vice in  their  own  tongue.  As  the  English  Catholics 
afterward  represented  at  Rome  when  excusing  their 
own  use  of  it,  the  prayer-book  " contained  neither  im- 
piety nor  false  doctrine ; its  prayers  were  those  of  the 
Catholic  church,  altered  only  so  far  as  to  omit  the 
merits  and  intercession  of  the  saints.”  On  such  a 
concession  as  this  the  queen  felt  it  safe  to  venture  in 
spite  of  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  spiritual  estate. 
She  ordered  a disputation  to  be  held  in  Westminster 
Abbey  before  the  houses  on  the  question;  and  when 
the  disputation  ended  in  the  refusal  of  the  bishops  to 
proceed,  an  act  of  uniformity,  which  was  passed  in 
spite  of  their  strenuous  opposition,  restored  at  the 
close  of  April  the  last  prayer-book  of  Edward,  and 
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enforced  its  use  on  the  clergy  on  pain  of  deprivation. 

700.  At  Kome  the  news  of  these  changes  stirred  a 
fiercer  wrath  in  Paul  the  Fourth,  and  his  threats  of 
excommunication  were  only  held  in  check  by  the 
protests  of  Philip.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  king 
still  hound  him  to  Elizabeth’s  cause,  for  the  claims 
of  Mary  Stuart  had  been  reserved  in  the  treaty  of 
CSteau  Cambresis,  and  the  refusal  of  France  to 
abandon  them  held  Spain  to  its  alliance  with  the 
queen.  Vexed  as  he  was  at  the  news  of  the  acts 
which  re-established  the  supremacy,  Philip  ordered 
his  ambassador  to  assure  Elizabeth  he  was  as  sure  a 
friend  as  ever,  and  to  soothe  the  resentment  of  the 
English  Catholics  if  it  threatened  to  break  out  into 
revolt.  He  showed  the  same  temper  in  his  protest 
against  action  at  Rome.  Paul  had,  however,  re- 
solved to  carry  out  his  threats,  when  his  death  and 
the  interregnum  which  followed  gave  Elizabeth  a 
fresh  respite.  His  successor,  Pius  the  Fourth,  was 
of  milder  temper  and  leaned  rather  to  a policy  of 
conciliation.  Decisive,  indeed,  as  the  queen’s  action 
may  seem  in  modern  eyes,  it  was  far  from  being  held 
as  decisive  at  the  time.  The  act  of  supremacy  might 
be  regarded  as  having  been  forced  upon  Elizabeth  by 
Paul’s  repudiation  of  her  title  to  the  crown.  The 
alterations  which  were  made  by  the  queen’s  authority 
in  the  prayer-book  showed  a wish  to  conciliate  those 
who  clung  to  the  older  faith.  It  was  clear  that  Eliza- 
beth had  no  mind  merely  to  restore  the  system  of  the 
protectorate.  She  set  up  again  the  royal  supremacy, 
but  she  dropped  the  words  “head  of  the  church” 
from  the  royal  title.  The  forty-two  articles  of  Prot- 
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estant  doctrine  which  Cranmer  had  drawn  up  were 
I left  in  abeyance.  If  the  queen  had  had  her  will,  she 
I would  have  retained  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and 
1 restored  the  use  of  crucifixes  in  the  churches, 
j 701.  The  caution  and  hesitation  with  which  she 
^ enforced  on  the  clergy  the  oath  required  by  the  act 
! of  supremacy  showed  Elizabeth’s  wish  to  avoid  the 
' opening  of  a religious  strife.  The  higher  dignitaries, 

I indeed,  were  unsparingly  dealt  with.  The  bishops, 
who  with  a single  exception  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
were  imprisoned  and  deprived.  The  same  measure 
; was  dealt  out  to  most  of  tbe  archdeacons  and  deans. 

' But  with  the  mass  of  the  parish  priests  a very  dif- 
; ferent  course  was  taken.  The  commissioners  ap- 
' pointed  in  May,  1559,  were  found  to  be  too  zealous 
in  October,  and  several  of  the  clerical  members  were 
replaced  by  cooler  laymen.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
clergy  seem  neither  to  have  refused  nor  to  have  con- 
sented to  the  oath,  but  to  have  left  the  commissioners’ 
summons  unheeded  and  to  have  stayed  quietly  at 
home.  Of  the  9,400  beneficed  clergy,  only  a tenth 
presented  themselves  before  the  commissioners.  Of 
those  who  attended  and  refused  the  oath  189  were 
deprived,  but  many  of  the  most  prominent  went  un- 
harmed. At  Winchester,  though  the  dean  and 
canons  of  the  cathedral,  the  warden  and  fellows  of 
the  college,  and  the  master  of  St.  Cross  refused  the 
oath,  only  four  of  these  appear  in  the  list  of  depri- 
vations. Even  the  few  who  suffered  proved  too  many 
for  the  purpose  of  the  queen.  In  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  proceedings  of  the  visitors 
threatened  to  wake  the  religious  strife  which  she  was 
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endeavoring  to  lull  to  sleep.  On  the  northern  border, 
where  the  great  nobles,  Lord  Dacres  and  the  Earls  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  were  zealous  Cath- 
olics, and  refused  to  let  the  bishop  “meddle  with 
them,  ” the  clergy  held  stubborn  ly  aloof.  At  Durham 
a parson  was  able  to  protest  without  danger  that  the 
pope  alone  had  power  in  spiritual  matters.  In  Here- 
ford, the  town  turned  out  to  receive  in  triumph  a 
party  of  priests  from  the  west  who  had  refused  the 
oath.  The  University  of  Oxford  took  refuge  in  sullen 
opposition.  In  spite  of  pressure  from  the  Protestant 
prelates,  who  occupied  the  sees  vacated  by  the  de- 
prived bishops,  Elizabeth  was  firm  in  her  policy  of 
patience,  and  in  December  she  ordered  the  commis- 
sioners in  both  provinces  to  suspend  their  proceed- 
ings. 

702.  In  part,  indeed,  of  her  effort  she  was  foiled 
by  the  bitterness  of  the  reformers.  The  London  mob 
tore  down  the  crosses  in  the  streets.  Her  attempt  to 
retain  the  crucifix,  or  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the 
priesthood,  fell  dead  before  the  opposition  of  the 
Protestant  clergy.  But  to  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
the  compromise  of  Elizabeth  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  acceptable.  They  saw  but  little  change.  Their 
old  vicar  or  rector  in  almost  every  case  remained  in 
his  parsonage  and  ministered  in  his  church.  The 
new  prayer-book  was  for  the  most  part  an  English 
rendering  of  the  old  service.  Even  the  more  zealous 
adherents  of  Catholicism  held  as  yet  that  in  comply- 
ing with  the  order  for  attendance  at  public  worship 
“there  could  be  nothing  positively  unlawful.” 
Where  party  feeling  ran  high,  indeed,  the  matter 
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was  sometimes  settled  by  a compromise.  A priest 
would  celebrate  mass  at  bis  parsonage  for  the  more 
rigid  Catholics,  and  administer  the  new  communion 
in  church  to  the  more  rigid  Protestants.  Sometimes 
both  parties  knelt  together  at  the  same  altar-rails, 
the  one  to  receive  hosts  consecrated  by  the  priest  at 
home  after  the  old  usage,  the  other  wafers  conse- 
crated in  church  after  the  new.  In  many  parishes  of 
the  north  no  change  of  service  was  made  at  all.  Even 
where  priest  and  people  conformed,  it  was  often  with 
a secret  belief  that  better  times  were  soon  to  bring 
back  the  older  observances.  As  late  as  1569,  some 
of  the  chief  parishes  in  Sussex  were  still  merely 
bending  to  the  storm  of  heresy.  “In  the  church  of 
Arundel  certain  altars  do  stand  yet,  to  the  offense  of 
the  godly,  which  murmur  and  speak  much  against 
the  same.  In  the  town  of  Battle,  when  a preacher 
doth  come  and  speak  anything  against  the  pope’s 
doctrine,  they  will  not  abide  but  get  them  out  of  the 
church.  They  have  yet,  in  the  diocese,  in  many 
places  thereof,  images  hidden,  and  other  popish  orna- 
ments, ready  to  set  up  the  mass  again  within  twenty- 
four  hours’  warning.  In  many  places  they  keep  yet 
their  chalices,  looking  to  have  mass  again.”  l^or 
was  there  much  new  teaching  as  yet  to  stir  up  strife 
in  those  who  clung  to  the  older  faith.  Elizabeth  had 
no  mind  for  controversies  which  would  set  her  people 
by  the  ears.  “In  many  churches  they  have  no  ser- 
mons, not  one  in  seven  years,  and  some  not  one  in 
twelve.”  The  older  priests  of  Mary’s  days  held  their 
peace.  The  Protestant  preachers  were  few,  and 
hampered  by  the  exaction  of  licenses.  In  many  cases 
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churches  had  “ neither  parson,  vicar,  nor  curate,  hut 
a sorry  reader.”  Even  where  the  new  clergy  were 
of  higher  intellectual  stamp  they  were  often  un- 
popular. Many  of  those  who  were  set  in  the  place 
of  the  displaced  clergy  roused  disgust  by  their  vio- 
lence and  greed.  Chapters  plundered  their  own 
estates  by  leases  and  fines  and  by  felling  timber. 
The  marriages  of  the  clergy  became  a scandal,  which 
was  increased  when  the  gorgeous  vestments  of  the 
old  worship  were  cut  up  into  gowns  and  bodices  for 
the  priests’  wives.  The  new  services  sometimes 
turned  into  scenes  of  utter  disorder  where  the  min- 
isters wore  what  dress  they  pleased,  and  the  com- 
municant stood  or  sat  as  he  liked;  while  the  old 
altars  were  broken  down  and  the  communion-table 
was  often  a bare  board  upon  trestles.  Only  in  the 
few  places  where  the  more  zealous  of  the  reformers 
had  settled  was  there  any  religious  instruction.  “In 
many  places,”  it  was  reported  after  ten  years  of  the 
queen’s  rule,  “ the  people  cannot  yet  say  their  com- 
mandments, and  in  some  not  the  articles  of  their 
belief.”  Naturally  enough,  the  bulk  of  Englishmen 
were  found  to  be  “utterly  devoid  of  religion,”  and 
came  to  church  “ as  to  a May  game.” 

703.  To  modern  eyes  the  church  under  Elizabeth 
would  seem  little  better  than  a religious  chaos.  But 
England  was  fairly  used  to  religious  confusion,  for 
the  whole  machinery  of  English  religion  had  been 
thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  rapid  and  radical  changes 
of  the  last  two  reigns.  And  to  the  queen’s  mind  a 
religious  chaos  was  a far  less  difficulty  than  the  part- 
ing of  the  nation  into  two  warring  churches  which 
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would  have  been  brought  about  by  a more  rigorous 
policy.  She  trusted  to  time  to  bring  about  greater 
order;  and  she  found  in  Matthew  Parker,  whom 
Pole’s  death  at  the  moment  of  her  accession  enabled 
her  to  raise  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  an  agent  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  church  whose  patience  and 
n\oderation  were  akin  to  her  own.  To  the  difficulties 
which  Parker  found,  indeed,  in  the  temper  of  the  re- 
formers and  their  opponents  new  difficulties  were 
sometimes  added  by  the  freaks  of  the  queen  herself. 
If  she  had  no  convictions,  she  had  tastes;  and  her 
taste  revolted  from  the  bareness  of  Protestant  ritual, 
and  above  all  from  the  marriage  of  priests.  “Leave 
that  alone,”  she  shouted  to  Dean  ISlowell  from  the 
royal  closet  as  he  denounced  the  use  of  images — 
“ stick  to  your  text,  master  dean,  leave  that  alone!” 
When  Parker  was  firm  in  resisting  the  introduction 
of  the  crucifix  or  of  celibacy,  Elizabeth  showed  her 
resentment  by  an  insult  to  his  wife.  Married  ladies 
were  addressed  at  this  time  as  “madam,”  unmarried 
ladies  as  “mistress;”  but  the  marriage  of  the  clergy 
was  still  unsanctioned  by  law,  for  Elizabeth  had  re- 
fused to  revive  the  statute  of  Edward  by  which  it 
was  allowed,  and  the  position  of  a priest’s  wife  was 
legally  a very  doubtful  one.  When  Mrs.  Parker, 
therefore,  advanced  at  the  close  of  a sumptuous  en- 
tertainment at  Lambeth  to  take  leave  of  the  queen, 
Elizabeth  feigned  a momentary  hesitation.  “Mad- 
am,” she  said  at  last,  “I  may  not  call  you,  and 
mistress  I am  loath  to  call  you ; however,  I thank 
you  for  your  good  cheer.”  But  freaks  of  this  sort 
had  little  real  weight  beside  the  steady  support  which 
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the  queen  gave  to  the  primate  in  his  work  of  order. 
The  vacant  sees  were  filled  with  men  from  among 
the  exiles,  for  the  most  part  learned  and  able,  though 
far  more  Protestant  than  the  bulk  of  their  flocks;  the 
plunder  of  the  church  by  the  nobles  was  checked  ; 
and  at  the  close  of  1559,  England  seemed  to  settle 
quietly  down  in  a religious  peace. 

704.  But  cautious  as  had  been  Elizabeth’s  move- 
ments, and  skillfully  as  she  had  hidden  the  real  drift 
of  her  measures  from  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the  re- 
ligion of  England  was  changed.  The  old  service  was 
gone.  The  old  bishops  were  gone.  The  royal  su- 
premacy was  again  restored.  All  connection  with 
Rome  was  again  broken.  The  repudiation  of  the 
papacy  and  the  restoration  of  the  prayer-book  in  the 
teeth  of  the  unanimous  opposition  of  the  priesthood 
had  established  the  great  principle  of  the  reforma- 
tion, that  the  form  of  a nation’s  faith  should  be  de- 
termined not  by  the  clergy  but  by  the  nation  itself. 
Different,  therefore,  as  was  the  temper  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  religious  attitude  of  England  was  once 
more  what  it  had  been  under  the  protectorate.  At 
the  most  critical  moment  of  the  strife  between  the 
new  religion  and  the  old,  England  had  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  Protestantism.  It  was  only  the  later 
history  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  which  was  to  reveal  of 
what  mighty  import  this  Protestantism  of  England 
was  to  prove.  Had  England  remained  Catholic,  the 
freedom  of  the  Dutch  republic  would  have  been  im- 
possible. No  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  reigned 
in  France  to  save  French  Protestantism  by  the  edict 
of  Nantes.  No  struggle  over  far-off  seas  would  have 
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broken  the  power  of  Spain,  and  baffled  the  hopes 
which  the  liouse  of  Austria  cherished  of  winning  a 
mastery  over  the  western  world.  Nor  could  Calvin- 
ism have  found  a home  across  the  northern  border. 

! The  first  result  of  the  religious  change  in  England 
\ was  to  give  a new  impulse  to  the  religious  revolution 
j in  Seotland. 

i 705.  In  the  midst  of  anxieties  at  home,  Elizabeth 
I had  been  keenly  watehing  the  fortunes  of  the  north. 

I We  have  seen  how  the  poliey  of  Mary  of  Guise  had 
f given  life  and  force  to  the  Scottish  reformation.  Not 
I only  had  the  regent  given  shelter  to  the  exiled  Prot- 
i estants,  and  looked  on  at  the  diffusion  of  the  new 
; doetrines,  but  her  “fair  words”  had  raised  hopes  that 
j the  government  itself  would  join  the  ranks  of  the 
I reformers.  Mary  of  Guise  had  looked  on  the  relig- 
i ious  movement  in  a purely  political  light.  It  was  as 
j enemies  of  Mary  Tudor  that  she  gave  shelter  to  the 
I exiles,  and  it  was  to  avoid  a national  strife  which 
I -would  have  left  Scotland  open  to  English  attack  in  the 
war  which  closed  Mary’s  reign  that  the  regent  gave 
j ‘ ‘ fair  words”  to  the  preachers.  But  with  the  first  cove- 
j nant,  with  the  appearance  of  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
! gation  in  an  avowed  league  in  the  heart  of  the  land, 
with  their  rejection  of  the  state  worship  and  their  re- 
solve to  enforce  a change  of  religion,  her  attitude  sud- 
denly altered.  To  the  regent  the  new  religion  was 
henceforth  but  a garb  under  which  the  old  quarrel  of 
the  nobles  was  breaking  out  anew  against  the  crown. 
Smooth  as  were  her  words,  men  knew  that  Mary 
of  Guise  was  resolute  to  withstand  religious  change. 
But  Elizabeth’s  elevation  to  the  throne  gave  a new  fire 
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to  the  reformers.  Conservative  as  her  earlier  policy 
seemed,  the  instinct  of  the  Protestants  told  them  that 
the  new  queen’s  accession  was  a triumph  for  Protes- 
tantism. The  lords  at  once  demanded  that  all  bishops 
should  be  chosen  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  each 
priest  by  his  parish,  and  that  divine  service  should  be 
henceforth  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  These  demands  were 
rejected  by  the  bishops,  while  the  royal  court,  in 
May,  1559,  summoned  the  preachers  to  its  bar,  and 
on  their  refusal  to  appear  condemned  them  to  banish- 
ment as  rebels.  The  sentence  was  a signal  for  open 
strife.  The  Protestants,  whose  strength  as  yet  lay 
mainly  in  Fife,  had  gathered  in  great  numbers  at 
Perth,  and  the  news  stirred  them  to  an  outbreak  of 
fury.  The  images  were  torn  down  from  the  churches, 
the  monasteries  of  the  town  were  sacked  and  demol- 
ished. The  riot  at  Perth  was  followed  by  a general 
rising.  The  work  of  destruction  went  on  along  the 
east  coast  and  through  the  Lowlands,  while  the 
“ congregation”  sprang  up  everywhere  in  its  train. 
The  mass  came  to  an  end.  The  prajmr-book  of  Ed- 
ward was  heard  in  the  churches.  The  lords  occupied 
the  capital  and  found  its  burghers  as  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  reformation  as  themselves.  Throughout  all 
these  movements  the  lords  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  England,  for  the  old  jealousy  of  English 
annexation  was  now  lost  in  a jealousy  of  French 
conquest.  Their  jealousy  had  solid  grounds.  The 
marriage  of  Mary  Stuart  with  the  dauphin  of  France 
had  been  celebrated  in  April,  1558,  and  three  days 
before  the  wedding  the  girl-queen  had  been  brought 
to  convey  her  kingdom  away  by  deed  to  the  house  of 
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Valois,  The  deed  was  kept  secret;  but  Mary’s  de- 
mand of  the  crown  matrimonial  for  her  husband 
roused  suspicions.  It  was  known  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Scotland  was  discussed  at  the  French  coun- 
cil-board, and  whispers  came  of  a suggestion  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  turned  into  an  appanage  for  a 
younger  son  of  the  French  king.  Meanwhile,  French, 
money  was  sent  to  the  regent,  a body  of  French 
troops  served  as  her  body-guard,  and  on  the  advance 
of  the  lords  in  arms  the  French  court  promised  her 
the  support  of  a larger  army. 

706.  Against  these  schemes  of  the  French  court 
the  Scotch  lords  saw  no  aid  save  in  Elizabeth.  Their 
aim  was  to  drive  the  Frenchmen  out  of  Scotland; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  by  help  both  in  money 
and  men  from  England.  Nor  was  the  English  coun- 
cil slow  to  promise  help.  To  Elizabeth,  indeed,  the 
need  of  supporting  rebels  against  their  sovereign 
was  a bitter  one.  The  need  of  establishing  a Calvin- 
istic  church  on  her  frontier  was  yet  bitterer.  It  was 
not  a national  force  which  upheld  the  fabric  of  the 
monarchy,  as  it  had  been  built  up  by  the  houses  of 
York  and  of  Tudor,  but  a moral  force.  England 
held  that  safety  against  anarchy  within  and  against 
attacks  on  the  national  independence  from  without 
was  to  be  found  in  the  crown  alone,  and  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  crown  was  the  first  element  of  national 
order  and  national  greatness.  In  their  religious  re- 
forms the  Tudor  sovereigns  had  aimed  at  giving  a 
religious  sanction  to  the  power  which  sprang  from 
this  general  conviction,  and  at  hallowing  their  secu- 
lar supremacy  by  blending  with  it  their  supremacy 
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over  the  church.  Against  such  a theory,  either  of 
church  or  state,  Calvinism  was  an  emphatic  protest, 
and  in  aiding  Calvinism  to  establish  itself  in  Scot- 
land, the  queen  felt  that  she  was  dealing  a heavy 
blow  to  her  political  and  religious  system  at  home. 
But  struggle  as  she  might  against  the  necessity,  she 
had  no  choice  but  to  submit.  The  assumption  by 
Francis  and  Mary  of  the  style  of  king  and  queen  of 
England,  the  express  reservation  of  this  claim,  even 
in  the  treaty  of  Cateau  Cambresis,  made  a French 
occupation  of  Scotland  a matter  of  life  and  death  to 
the  kingdom  over  the  border.  The  English  council 
believed  “ that  the  French  mean,  after  their  forces 
are  brought  into  Scotland,  first  to  conquer  it — which 
will  be  neither  hard  nor  long — and  next  that  they 
and  the  Scots  will  invade  this  realm.”  They  were 
soon  pressed  to  decide  on  their  course.  The  regent 
used  her  money  to  good  purpose,  and  at  the  approach 
of  her  forces  the  lords  withdrew  from  Edinburgh  to 
the  west.  At  the  end  of  August  2, 000  French  soldiers 
landed  at  Leith,  as  the  advance-guard  of  the 
promised  force,  and  intrenched  themselves  strongly. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  lords  again  appeared  in  the 
field,  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreigners, 
and  threatened  Mary  of  Guise  that  as  she  would  no 
longer  hold  them  for  her  counselors,  ‘ ‘ we  also  will 
no  longer  acknowledge  you  as  our  regent.”  They 
were  ordered  to  disperse  as  traitors,  beaten  off  from 
the  fortifications  of  Leith,  and  attacked  by  the 
French  troops  in  Fife  itself. 

707.  The  lords  called  loudly  for  aid  from  the  Eng- 
lish queen.  To  give  such  assistance  would  have 
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, seemed  impossible  but  twelve  months  back.  But  the 
I appeal  of  the  Scots  found  a different  England  from 
I that  which  had  met  Elizabeth  on  her  accession.  The 
j queen’s  diplomacy  had  gained  her  a year,  and  her 
I matchless  activity  had  used  the  year  to  good  purpose. 

Order  was  restored  throughout  England,  the  church 
1 was  reorganized,  the  debts  of  the  crown  were  in  part 
paid  off,  the  treasury  was  recruited,  a navy  created, 

; and  a force  made  ready  for  action  in  the  north. 
Neither  religiously  nor  politically,  indeed,  had  Eliza- 
beth any  sympathy  with  the  Scotch  lords.  Knox 
was  to  her  simply  a firebrand  of  rebellion;  her 
political  instinct  shrank  from  the  Scotch  Calvinism, 
with  its  protest  against  the  whole  English  system  of 
government,  whether  in  church  or  state;  and  as  a 
queen  she  hated  revolt.  But  the  danger  forced  her 
hand.  Elizabeth  was  ready  to  act,  and  to  act  even 
in  the  defiance  of  France.  As  yet  she  stood  almost 
alone  in  her  self-reliance.  Spain  believed  her  ruin 
to  be  certain.  Her  challenge  would  bring  war  with 
France,  and  in  a war  with  France  the  Spanish  states- 
men held  that  only  their  master’s  intervention  could 
save  her.  “ For  our  own  sake,”  said  one  of  Philip’s 
ministers,  “we  must  take  as  much  care  of  England 
as  of  the  Low  Countries.”  But  that  such  a care 
would  be  needed,  Grenville  never  doubted;  and 
Philip’s  counselors  solemnly  debated  whether  it 
might  not  be  well  to  avoid  the  risk  of  a European 
struggle  by  landing  the  6,000  men  whom  Philip  was 
now  withdrawing  from  the  Netherlands  on  the  Eng- 
lish shore  and  coercing  Elizabeth  into  quietness. 
Prance,  meanwhile,  despised  her  chances.  Her  very 
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council  was  in  despair.  The  one  minister  in  whom 
she  dared  to  confide  throughout  these  Scotch  negoti- 
ations was  Cecil,  the  youngest  and  boldest  of  her  ad- 
visers, and  even  Cecil  trembled  for  her  success.  The 
DuKe  of  Norfolk  refused  at  first  to  take  command  of 
the  force  destined,  as  he  held,  for  a desperate  enter- 
prise. Arundel,  the  leading  peer  among  the  Catho- 
lics, denounced  the  supporters  of  a Scottish  war  as 
traitors.  But  lies  and  hesitation  were  no  sooner  put 
aside  than  the  queen’s  vigor  and  tenacity  came  fairly 
into  play.  In  January,  1560,  at  a moment  when 
D’Oysel,  the  French  commander,  was  on  the  point 
of  crushing  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  appeared  suddenly  in  the  Forth  and  forced 
the  regent’s  army  to  fall  back  upon  Leith. 

708.  Here,  however,  it  again  made  an  easy  stand 
against  the  Protestant  attacks,  and  at  the  close  of 
February  the  queen  was  driven  to  make  a formal 
treaty  with  the  lords,  by  which  she  promised  to  assist 
them  in  the  expulsion  of  the  strangers.  The  treaty 
was  a bold  defiance  of  the  power  from  whom  Eliza- 
beth had  been  glad  to  buy  peace  only  a year  before, 
even  by  the  sacrifice  of  Calais.  But  the  queen  had 
little  fear  of  a counter-blow  from  France.  The  ref- 
ormation was  fighting  for  her  on  the  one  side  of  the 
sea  as  on  the  other.  From  the  outset  of  her  reign 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  had 
been  threatening  a strife  between  the  old  religion 
and  the  new.  It  was  to  gird  himself  for  such  a 
struggle  that  Henry  the  Second  concluded  the  treaty 
of  Cfiteau  Cambresis;  and  though  Henry’s  projects 
M’ere  foiled  by  his  death,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
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ruled  Ills  successor,  Francis  the  Second,  pressed  on 
yet  more  bitterly  the  work  of  persecution.  It  was 
believed  that  he  had  sworn  to  exterminate  “ those  of 
the  religion.”  But  the  Huguenots  were  in  no  mood 
to  bear  extermination.  Their  Protestantism,  like 
that  of  the  Scots,  was  the  Protestantism  of  Calvin. 
As  they  grew  in  numbers,  their  churches  formed 
themselves  on  the  model  of  Geneva,  and  furnished 
in  their  synods  and  assemblies  a political  as  well  as 
a religious  organization;  while  the  doctrine  of  re- 
sistance even  to  kings,  if  kings  showed  themselves 
enemies  to  God,  found  ready  hearers,  whether  among 
the  turbulent  French  noblesse  or  among  the  traders 
of  the  towns  who  were  stirred  to  new  dreams  of 
constitutional  freedom.  Theories  of  liberty  or  of 
resistance  to  the  crown  were  as  abhorrent  to  Eliza- 
beth as  to  the  Guises,  but  again  necessity  swept  her 
into  the  current  of  Calvinism.  She  was  forced  to 
seize  on  the  religious  disaffection  of  France  as  a 
check  on  the  dreams  of  aggression  which  Francis 
and  Mary  had  shown  in  assuming  the  style  of  Eng- 
lish sovereigns.  The  English  ambassador,  Throck- 
morton, fed  the  alarms  of  the  Huguenots  and  pressed 
them  to  take  up  arms.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Huguenot  plot  which  broke  out  in  the  March  of  1560 
in  an  attempt  to  surprise  the  French  court  at  Amboise 
was  known  beforehand  by  Cecil;  and,  though  the 
conspiracy  was  ruthlessly  suppressed,  the  queen  drew 
fresh  courage  from  a sense  that  the  Guises  had 
henceforth  work  for  their  troops  at  home, 

709.  At  the  end  of  March,  therefore.  Lord  Grey 
pushed  over  the  border  with  8,000  men  to  join  the 
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lords  of  the  congregation  in  the  siege  of  Leith.  The 
Scots  gave  little  aid;  and  an  assault  on  the  town  sig- 
nally failed.  Philip,  too,  in  a sudden  jealousy  of 
Elizabeth’s  growing  strength,  demanded  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  enterprise,  and  offered  to  waiTant  Eng- 
land against  any  attack  from  the  north  if  its  forces 
were  withdrawn.  But  eager  as  Elizabeth  was  to 
preserve  Philip’s  alliance,  she  preferred  to  be  her 
own  security.  She  knew  that  the  Spanish  king 
could  not  abandon  her  while  Mary  Stuart  was  queen 
of  France,  and  that  at  the  moment  of  his  remon- 
strances Philip  was  menacing  the  Guises  with  war 
if  they  carried  out  their  project  of  bringing  about  a 
Catholic  rising  by  a descent  on  the  English  coast. 
Nor  were  the  threats  of  the  French  court  more 
formidable.  The  bloody  repression  of  the  conspir- 
acy of  Amboise  had  only  fired  the  temper  of  the 
Huguenots;  southern  and  western  France  were  on 
the  verge  of  revolt;  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
adopted  the  reformed  faith,  and  put  itself  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  movement.  In  the  face  of 
dangers  such  as  these,  the  Guises  could  send  to 
Leith  neither  money  nor  men.  Elizabeth,  therefore, 
remained  immovable  while  famine  did  its  work  on 
the  town.  At  the  crisis  of  the  siege  the  death  of 
Mary  of  Guise  threw  the  direct  rule  over  Scotland 
into  the  hands  of  Francis  and  Mary  Stuart;  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  garrison  forced  the  two  sovereigns 
to  purchase  its  liberation  by  two  treaties  which  their 
envoys  concluded  at  Edinburgh,  in  June,  1560. 
That  with  the  Scotch  pledged  them  to  withdraw 
forever  the  French  from  the  realm,  and  left  the 
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government  of  Scotland  to  a council  of  the  lords. 
The  treaty  with  England  was  a more  difiBcult  matter. 
Francis  and  Mary  had  forbidden  their  envoys  to  sign 
any  engagement  with  Elizabeth  as  to  the  Scottish 
realm,  or  to  consent  to  any  abandonment  of  their 
claims  on  the  royal  style  of  England.  It  was  only 
after  long  debate  that  Cecil  wrested  from  them  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  realms  of  England  and 
Ireland  of  right  appertained  to  Elizabeth,  and  a 
vague  clause  by  which  the  French  sovereigns 
promised  the  English  queen  that  they  would  fulfill 
their  pledges  to  the  Scots. 

710.  Stubborn,  however,  as  was  the  resistance  of 
the  French  envoys,  the  signature  of  the  treaty  pro- 
claimed Elizabeth’s  success.  The  issue  of  the  Scotch 
war  revealed  suddenly  to  Europe  the  vigor  of  the 
queen  and  the  strength  of  her  throne.  What  her 
ability  really  was  no  one,  save  Cecil,  had  as  yet  sus- 
pected. There  was  little,  indeed,  in  her  outward 
demeanor  to  give  any  indication  of  her  greatness. 
To  the  world  about  her,  the  temper  of  Elizabeth  re- 
called in  its  strange  contrasts  the  mixed  blood  within 
her  veins.  She  was  at  once  the  daughter  of  Henry 
and  of  Anne  Boleyn.  From  her  father  she  inherited 
her  frank  and  hearty  address,  her  love  of  popularity 
and  of  free  intercourse  with  the  people,  her  daunt- 
less courage,  and  her  amazing  self-confidence.  Her 
harsh,  manlike  voice,  her  impetuous  will,  her  pride, 
her  furious  outbursts  of  anger,  came  to  her  with  her 
Tudor  blood.  She  rated  great  nobles  as  if  they  were 
school-boys;  she  met  the  insolence  of  Lord  Essex 
with  a box  on  the  ear;  she  broke  now  and  then  Into 
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the  gravest  deliberations  to  swear  at  her  ministers 
like  a fishwife.  Strangely  in  contrast  with  these  vio- 
lent outlines  of  her  father's  temper  stood  the  sen- 
suous, self-indulgent  nature  she  drew  from  Anne 
Boleyn.  Splendor  and  pleasure  were -with  Elizabeth 
the  very  air  she  breathed.  Her  delight  was  to  move 
in  perpetual  progresses  from  castle  to  castle  through 
a series  of  gorgeous  pageants,  fanciful  and  extrava- 
gant as  a caliph’s  dream.  She  loved  ga3"ety,  and 
laughter,  and  wit.  A happy  retort  or  a finished 
compliment  never  failed  to  win  her  favor.  She 
hoarded  jewels.  Her  dresses  were  innumerable. 
Her  vanity  remained,  even  to  old  age,  the  vanity  of 
a coquette  in  her  teens.  Xo  adulation  was  too  ful- 
some for  her,  no  flattery  of  her  beauty  too  gross. 
She  would  plaj'  with  her  rings  that  her  courtiers 
might  note  the  delicacy  of  her  hands;  or  dance  a 
coranto  that  an  ambassador,  hidden  dexterously  be- 
hind a curtain,  might  report  her  sprightliness  to  his 
master.  Her  levity,  her  frivolous  laughter,  her  un- 
womanly jests,  gave  color  to  a thousand  scandals. 
Her  character,  in  fact,  like  her  portraits,  was  utterly 
without  shade.  Of  womanly  reserve  or  self-restraint 
she  knew  nothing.  Xo  instinct  of  delicacy  veiled 
the  voluptuous  temper  which  broke  out  in  the  romps 
of  her  girlhood  and  showed  itself  almost  ostentatiously 
through  her  later  life.  Personal  beauty  in  a man 
was  a sure  passport  to  her  liking.  She  patted  hand- 
some young  squires  on  the  neck  when  they  knelt  to 
kiss  her  hand,  and  fondled  her  “sweet Robin,”  Lord 
Leicester,  in  the  face  of  the  court. 

711.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  statesmen  whom 
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' she  outwitted  held  Elizabeth  to  be  little  more  than  a 
I frivolous  woman,  or  that  Philip  of  Spain  wondered 
I how  “ a wanton”  could  hold  in  check  the  policy  of 
j the  Escurial.  But  the  Elizabeth  whom  they  saw 
. was  far  from  being  all  of  Elizabeth.  "Willfulness 
' and  triviality  played  over  the  surface  of  a nature 

I'  ! hard  as  steel,  a temper  purely  intellectual,  the  verj' 
j type  of  reason  untouched  by  imagination  or  passion. 

Luxurious  and  pleasure-loving  as  she  seemed,  the 
' young  queen  lived  simply  and  frugally,  and  she 

I:  worked  hard.  Her  vanity  and  caprice  had  no  weight 
, whatever  with  her  in  state  affairs.  The  coquette  of 
jI  the  presence-chamber  became  the  coolest  and  hardest 
' of  politicians  at  the  council-board.  Fresh  from  the 
flattery  of  her  courtiers,  she  would  tolerate  no  flattery 
in  the  closet ; she  was  herself  plain  and  downright  of 
I speech  with  her  counselors,  and  she  looked  for  a 
' corresponding  plainness  of  speech  in  return.  The 
' very  choice  of  her  advisers,  indeed,  showed  Eliza- 
' beth’s  ability.  She  had  a quick  eye  for  merit  of  any 
i sort,  and  a wonderful  power  of  enlisting  its  whole 
( energy  in  her  service.  The  sagacity  which  chose 
Cecil  and  Walsingham  was  just  as  unerring  in  its 
; choice  of  the  meanest  of  her  agents.  Her  success, 

J indeed,  in  securing  from  the  beginning  of  her  reign 
to  its  end,  with  the  single  exception  of  Leicester, 
i'  precisely  the  right  men  for  the  work  she  set  them  to 
' do,  sprang  in  great  measure  from  the  noblest  charac- 
teristic of  her  intellect.  If  in  loftiness  of  aim  the 
I queen's  temper  fell  below  many  of  the  tempers  of 
her  time,  in  the  breadth  of  its  range,  in  the  univer- 
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sality  of  its  sympathy,  it  stood  far  above  them  all. 
Elizabeth  could  talk  poetry  with  Spenser  and  philos- 
ophy with  Bruno ; she  could  discuss  euphuism  with 
Lilly,  and  enjoy  the  chivalry  of  Essex;  she  could 
turn  from  talk  of  the  last  fashions  to  pore  with  Cecil 
over  dispatches  and  treasury-books;  she  could  pass 
from  tracking  traitors  with  Walsingham  to  settle 
points  of  doctrine  with  Parker,  or  to  calculate  with 
Frobisher  the  chances  of  a north-west  passage  to  the 
Indies.  The  versatility  and  many-sidedness  of  her 
mind  enabled  her  to  understand  every  phase  of  the 
intellectual  movement  about  her,  and  to  fix  by  a sort 
of  instinct  on  its  higher  representatives. 

712.  It  was  only  on  its  intellectual  side,  indeed,  that 
Elizabeth  touched  the  England  of  her  day.  AU  its 
moral  aspects  were  simply  dead  to  her.  It  was  a time 
when  men  were  being  lifted  into  nobleness  by  the 
new  moral  energy  which  seemed  suddenly  to  pulse 
through  the  whole  people,  when  honor  and  enthu- 
siasm took  colors  of  poetic  beauty,  and  religion 
became  a chivalry.  But  the  finer  sentiments  of  the 
men  about  her  touched  Elizabeth  simply  as  the  fair 
tints  of  a picture  would  have  touched  her.  She 
made  her  market  with  equal  indifference  out  of  the 
heroism  of  William  of  Orange  or  the  bigotry  of 
Philip.  The  noblest  aims  and  lives  were  only  coun- 
ters on  her  board.  She  was  the  one  soul  in  her 
realm  whom  the  news  of  St.  Bartholomew  stirred 
to  no  thirst  for  vengeance ; and  while  England  was 
thrilling  with  the  triumph  over  the  Armada,  its  queen 
was  coolly  grumbling  over  the  cost,  and  making  her 
profit  out  of  the  spoiled  provisions  she  had  orderedfor 
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the  fleet  that  saved  her.  No  womanly  sympathy 
hound  her  even  to  those  who  stood  closest  to  her 
life.  She  loved  Leicester,  indeed ; she  was  grateful 
to  Cecil.  But  for  the  most  part  she  was  deaf  to  the 
voices  either  of  love  or  gratitude.  She  accepted 
such  services  as  were  never  rendered  to  any  other 
English  sovereign  without  a thought  of  return. 
"Walsingham  spent  his  fortune  in  saving  her  life  and' 
her  throne,  and  she  left  him  to  die  a beggar.  But, 
as  if  by  a strange  irony,  it  was  to  this  very  lack  of 
womanly  sympathy  that  she  owed  some  of  the 
grandest  features  of  her  character.  If  she  was  with- 
out love  she  was  without  hate.  She  cherished  no 
petty  resentments;  she  never  stooped  to  envy  or  sus- 
picion of  the  men  who  served  her.  She  was  indif- 
ferent to  abuse.  Her  good-humor  was  never  ruffled 
by  the  charges  of  wantonness  and  cruelty  with  which 
the  Jesuits  filled  every  court  in  Europe.  She  was 
insensible  to  fear.  Her  life  became  at  last  a mark 
for  assassin  after  assassin,  but  the  thought  of  peril 
was  the  thought  hardest  to  bring  home  to  her.  Even 
when  Catholic  plots  broke  out  in  her  very  household 
she  would  listen  to  no  proposals  for  the  removal  of 
Catholics  from  her  court. 

713.  If  any  trace  of  her  sex  lingered  in  the  queen’s 
actual  statesmanship,  it  was  seen  in  the  simplicity 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  that  often  underlies  a woman’s 
fluctuations  of  feeling.  It  was  the  directness  and 
steadiness  of  her  aims  which  gave  her  her  marked 
superiority  over  the  statesmen  of  her  time.  No 
nobler  group  of  ministers  ever  gathered  round  a 
coimcil-board  than  those  who  gathered  round  the 
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council-board  of  Elizabeth.  But  she  was  the  in- 
strument of  none.  She  listened,  she  weighed,  she 
used  or  put  by  the  counsels  of  each  in  turn,  but  her 
policy  as  a whole  was  her  own.  It  was  a policy,  not 
of  genius,  but  of  good  sense.  Her  aims  were  simple 
and  obvious : to  preserve  her  throne,  to  keep  England 
out  of  war,  to  restore  civil  and  religious  order. 
Something  of  womanly  caution  and  timidity,  perhaps, 
backed  the  passionless  indifference  with  which  she 
set  aside  the  larger  schemes  of  ambition  which  were 
ever  opening  before  her  eyes.  In  later  days  she  was 
resolute  in  her  refusal  of  the  Low  Countries,  She 
rejected  with  a laugh  the  offers  of  the  Protestants  to 
make  her  “head  of  the  religion”  and  “mistress  of 
the  seas.”  But  her  amazing  success  in  the  end 
sprang  mainly  from  this  wise  limitation  of  her  aims. 
She  had  a finer  sense  than  any  of  her  counselors  of 
her  real  resources;  she  knew  instinctively  how  far 
she  could  go  and  what  she  could  do.  Her  cold, 
critical  intellect  was  never  swayed  by  enthusiasm  or 
by  panic  either  to  exaggerate  or  to  underestimate 
her  risks  or  her  power.  Of  political  wisdom,  indeed, 
in  its  larger  and  more  generous  sense,  Elizabeth  had 
little  or  none;  but  her  political  tact  was  unerring. 
She  seldom  saw  her  coiirse  at  a glance,  but  she 
played  with  a hundred  courses,  fitfully  and  discur- 
sively, as  a musician  runs  his  finger  over  the  key- 
, board,  till  she  hit  suddenly  upon  the  right  one.  Her 
nature  was  essentially  practical  and  of  the  present. 
She  distrusted  a plan,  in  fact,  just  in  proportion  to 
its  speculative  range  or  its  outlook  into  the  future. 
Her  notion  of  statesmanship  lay  in  watching  how 
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things  turned  out  around  her,  and  in  seizing  the 
moment  for  making  the  best  of  them. 

714.  Such  a policy  as  this,  limited,  practical,  ten- 
tative, as  it  always  was,  had  little  of  grandeur  and 
originality  about  it;  it  was  apt,  indeed,  to  degenerate 
into  mere  trickery  and  finesse.  But  it  was  a policy 
suited  to  the  England  of  her  day,  to  its  small  re- 
sources and  the  transitional  character  of  its  religious 
and  political  belief,  and  it  was  eminently  suited  to 
Elizabeth’s  peculiar  powers.  It  was  a policy  of  de- 
tail, and  in  details  her  wonderful  readiness  and  in- 
genuity found  scope  for  their  exercise.  “Ho  war, 
my  lords,”  the  queen  used  to  cry  imperiously  at  the 
council-board;  “no  war!”  but  her  hatred  of  war 
sprang  not  so  much  from  aversion  to  blood  or  to  ex- 
pense, real  as  was  her  aversion  to  both,  as  from  the 
fact  that  peace  left  the  field  open  to  the  diplomatic 
maneuvers  and  intrigues  in  which  she  excelled.  Her 
delight  in  the  consciousness  of  her  ingenuity  broke 
out  in  a thousand  puckish  freaks,  freaks  in  which 
one  can  hardly  see  any  purpose  beyond  the  purpose 
of  sheer  mystification.  She  reveled  in  “ by-ways” 
and  “ crooked  ways.”  She  played  with  grave  cabi- 
nets as  a cat  plays  with  a mouse,  and  with  much  of 
the  same  feline  delight  in  the  mere  embarrassment  of 
her  victims.  When  she  was  weary  of  m3^stifying 
foreign  statesmen,  she  turned  to  find  fresh  sport  in 
mystifying  her  own  ministers.  Had  Elizabeth  writ- 
^ten  the  story  of  her  reign  she  would  have  prided  her- 
self, not  on  the  triumph  of  England  or  the  ruin  of 
Spain,  but  on  the  skill  with  which  she  had  hood- 
winked and  outwitted  every  statesman  in  Europe 
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during  fifty  years.  Nothing  is  more  revolting  but 
nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  queen  than  her 
shameless  mendacity.  It  was  an  age  of  political  ly- 
ing, but  in  the  profusion  and  recklessness  of  her  lies 
Elizabeth  stood  without  a peer  in  Christendom.  A 
falsehood  was  to  her  simply  an  intellectual  means  of 
meeting  a diflSculty ; and  the  ease  with  which  she  as- 
serted or  denied  whatever  suited  her  purpose  was 
only  equaled  by  the  cynical  indifference  with  which 
she  met  the  exposure  of  her  lies  as  soon  as  their  pur- 
pose was  answered.  Her  trickery,  in  fact,  had  its 
political  value.  Ignoble  and  wearisome  as  the 
queen’s  diplomacy  seems  to  us  now,  tracking  it  as 
we  dp  through  a thousand  dispatches,  it  succeeded 
in  its  main  end,  for  it  gained  time,  and  every  year 
that  was  gained  doubled  Elizabeth’s  strength.  She 
made  as  dexterous  a use  of  the  foibles  of  her  temper. 
Her  levity  carried  her  gayly  over  moments  of  detec- 
tion and  embarrassment  where  better  women  would 
have  died  of  shame.  She  screened  her  tentative  and 
hesitating  statesmanship  under  the  natural  timidity 
and  vacillation  of  her  sex.  She  turned  her  very 
luxury  and  sports  to  good  account.  There  were  mo- 
ments of  grave  danger  in  her  reign  when  the  country 
remained  indifferent  to  its  perils,  as  it  saw  the  queen 
give  her  days  to  hawking  and  hunting  and  her  nights 
to  dancing  and  plays.  Her  vanity  and  affectation, 
her  womanly  fickleness  and  caprice,  all  had  their 
part  in  the  diplomatic  comedies  she  played  with  the 
successive  candidates  for  her  hand.  If  political  ne- 
cessities made  her  life  a lonely  one,  she  had,  at  any 
rate,  the  satisfaction  of  averting  war  and  conspira- 
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cies  by  love  sonnets  and  romantic  interviews,  or  of 
gaining  a year  of  tranquillity  by  the  dexterous  spin- 
ning out  of  a flirtation, 

715.  As  we  track  Elizabeth  through  her  tortuous 
mazes  of  lying  and  intrigue,  the  sense  of  her  great- 
ness is  almost  lost  in  a sense  of  contempt.  But 
wrapped  as  they  were  in  a cloud  of  mystery,  the 
aims  of  "her  policy  were  throughout  temperate  and 
simple,  and  they  were  pursued  with  a rare  tenacity. 
The  sudden  acts  of  energy  which  from  time  to  time 
broke  her  habitual  hesitation  proved  that  it  was  no 
hesitation  of  weakness,  Elizabeth  could  wait  and 
j finesse;  but  when  the  hour  was  come  she  could 
I strike,  and  strike  hard.  Her  natural  temper,  indeed, 

, tended  to  a rash  self-confidence  rather  than  to  self-dis- 
j trust,  “I  have  the  heart  of  a king,”  she  cried  at  a 
moment  of  utter  peril,  and  it  was  with  a kingly  un- 
consciousness of  the  dangers  about  her  that  she 
fronted  them  for  fifty  years.  She  had,  as  strong  na- 
tures always  have,  an  unbounded  confidence  in  her 
luck,  “Her  majesty  counts  much  on  fortune,” 
Walsingham  wrote  bitterly;  “I  wish  she  would  trust 
more  in  Almighty  God.”  The  diplomatists  who  cen- 
sured at  one  moment  her  irresolution,  her  delay,  her 
changes  of  front,  censured  at  the  next  her  “obsti- 
nacy,” her  iron  will,  her  defiance  of  what  seemed  to 
them  inevitable  ruin.  “This  woman,”  Philip’s  en- 
voy wrote,  after  a wasted  remonstrance,  “this  woman 
is  possessed  by  a hundred  thousand  devils.”  To  her 
own  subjects,  who  knew  nothing  of  her  maneuvers  and 
flirtations,  of  her  “ by-ways”  and  “crooked  ways,” 
she  seemed  the  embodiment  of  dauntless  resolution. 
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Brave  as  they  were,  the  men  who  swept  the  Spanish 
main  or  glided  between  the  icebergs  of  Baffin’s  bay 
never  doubted  that  the  palm  of  bravery  lay  with 
their  queen. 

716.  It  was  this  dauntless  courage  which  backed 
Elizabeth’s  good  luck  in  the  Scottish  war.  The  is- 
sue of  the  war  wholly  changed  her  position  at  home 
and  abroad.  Not  only  had  she  liberated  herself  from 
the  control  of  Philip,  and  successfully  defied  the 
threats  of  the  Guises,  but  at  a single  blow  she  had 
freed  England  from  what  had  been  its  sorest  danger 
for  200  years.  She  had  broken  the  dependence  of 
Scotland  upon  France.  That  perpetual  peace  be- 
tween England  and  the  Scots  which  the  policy  of  the 
Tudors  steadily  aimed  at  was  at  last  sworn  in  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh.  If  the  queen  had  not  bound 
to  her  all  Scotland,  she  had  bound  to  her  the  strong- 
est and  most  vigorous  party  among  the  nobles  of  the 
north.  The  lords  of  the  congregation  promised  to  be 
obedient  to  Elizabeth  in  all  such  matters  as  might 
not  lead  to  the  overthrow  of  their  country’s  rights  or 
of  Scottish  liberties.  They  were  bound  to  her  not 
only  by  the  war,  but  by  the  events  that  followed  the 
war.  A parliament  at  Edinburgh  accepted  the  Cal- 
vinistic  confession  of  Geneva  as  the  religion  of  Scot- 
land, abolished  the  temporal  jurisdiction  of  the  bish- 
ops, and  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  The 
act  and  the  treaty  were  alike  presented  for  confirma- 
tion to  Francis  and  Mary.  They  were  roughly  put 
aside,  for  the  French  king  would  give  no  sanction  to 
a successful  revolt,  and  Mary  had  no  mind  to  waive 
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her  claim  to  the  English  throne.  But  from  action 
the  two  sovereigns  were  held  back  bj  the  troubles  in 
France.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Guises  strove  to  re- 
store political  and  religious  unity  by  an  assembly  of 
the  French  notables;  the  notables  met  only  to  receive 
a demand  for  freedom  of  worship  from  the  Hugue- 
nots of  the  west,  and  to  force  the  government  to 
promise  a national  council  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religious  disputes  as  well  as  a gathering  of  the  states- 
general.  The  counselors  of  Francis  resolved  to  an- 
ticipate this  meeting  by  a sudden  stroke  at  the  here- 
tics; and  as  a preliminary  step  the  chiefs  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  were  seized  at  the  court  and  the  Prince 
of  Conde  threatened  with  death.  The  success  of  this 
measure  roused  anew  the  wrath  of  the  young  king  at 
the  demands  of  the  Scots,  and  at  the  close  of  1560 
Francis  was  again  nursing  plans  of  vengeance  on  the 
lords  of  the  eongregation.  But  Elizabeth’s  good  for- 
tune still  proved  true  to  her.  The  projects  of  the 
Guises  were  suddenly  foiled  by  the  young  king’s  death. 
The  power  of  Mary  Stuart  and  her  kindred  came  to  an 
end,  for  the  childhood  of  Charles  the  Ninth  gave  the 
regency  over  France  to  the  queen-mother,  Catharine 
of  Medicis,  and  the  policy  of  Catharine  secured  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  alike  from  danger  of  attack.  Her 
temper,  like  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  a purely  political 
temper;  her  aim  was  to  balance  Catholics  against 
Protestants  to  the  profit  of  the  throne.  She  needed 
peace  abroad  to  preserve  this  political  and  religious 
balance  at  home,  and  though  she  made  some  fruit- 
less efforts  to  renew  the  old  friendship  with  Scotland, 
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she  had  no  mind  to  intrigue,  like  the  Guises,  with 
the  English  Catholics,  nor  to  back  Mary  Stuart’s  pre- 
tensions to  the  English  throne. 

717.  With  Scotland  as  an  ally  and  with  France  at 
peace,  Elizabeth’s  throne  at  last  seemed  secure.  The 
outbreak  of  the  strife  between  the  old  faith  and  the 
new,  indeed,  if  it  gave  the  queen  safety  abroad, 
somewhat  weakened  her  at  home.  The  sense  of  a 
religious  change,  which  her  caution  had  done  so 
much  to  disguise,  broke  slowly  on  England  as  it  saw 
the  queen  allying  herself  with  Scotch  Calvinists  and 
French  Huguenots;  and  the  compromise  she  had 
hoped  to  establish  in  matters  of  worship  became 
hourly  less  possible  as  the  more  earnest  Catholics 
discerned  the  Protestant  drift  of  Elizabeth’s  policy. 
But  Philip  still  held  them  back  from  any  open  re- 
sistance. There  was  much,  indeed,  to  move  him 
from  his  old  support  of  the  queen.  The  widowhood 
of  Mary  Stuart  freed  him  from  his  dread  of  a perma- 
nent annexation  of  Scotland  by  France,  as  well  as  of 
a French  annexation  of  England,  while  the  need  of 
holding  England  as  a check  on  French  hostility  to 
the  house  of  Austria  grew  weaker  as  the  outbreak  of 
civil  war  between  the  Guises  and  their  opponents 
rendered  French  hostility  less  possible.  Elizabeth’s 
support  of  the  Huguenots  drove  the  Spanish  king  to 
a burst  of  passion.  A Protestant  Prance  not  only 
outraged  his  religious  bigotry,  but,  as  he  justly 
feared,  it  would  give  an  impulse  to  heresy  through- 
out his  possessions  in  the  Netherlands  which  would 
make  it  hard  to  keep  his  hold  upon  them.  Philip 
noted  that  the  success  of  the  Scotch  Calvinists  had 
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been  followed  by  the  revolt  of  the  Calvinists  in 
France,  He  could  hardly  doubt  that  the  success  of 
the  French  Huguenots  would  be  followed  by  a ris- 
ing of  the  Calvinists  in  the  Low  Countries.  “Ke- 
ligion,”he  told  Elizabeth,  angrily,  “was  being  made 
! a cloak  for  anarchy  and  revolution.”  But  vexed  as 
Philip  was  with  her  course,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
he  was  still  far  from  withdrawing  his  support  from 
Elizabeth.  Even  now  he  could  not  look  upon  the 
queen  as  lost  to  Catholicism.  He  knew  how  her 
course  both  at  home  and  abroad  had  been  forced 
on  her,  not  by  religious  enthusiasm  but  by  political 
necessity,  and  he  still  “trusted  that  ere  long  God 
; would  give  us  either  a general  council  or  a good  pope 
who  would  correct  abuses,  and  then  all  would  go 
well.  That  God  would  allow  so  noble  and  Christian 
I a realm  as  England  to  break  away  from  Christendom 
and  run  the  risk  of  perdition  he  could  not  believe.” 
718.  What  was  needed,  Philip  thought,  was  a 
change  of  policy  in  the  papacy.  The  bigotry  of  Paul 
the  Fourth  had  driven  England  from  the  obedience 
of  the  Roman  see.  The  gentler  policy  of  Pius  the 
Fourth  might  yet  restore  her  to  it.  Pius  was  as 
averse  from  any  break  with  Elizabeth  as  Philip  was. 
He  censured  bitterly  the  harshness  of  his  predecessor. 

[ The  loss  of  Scotland  and  the  threatened  loss  of 
j Prance  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  wars  which  Paul 
i had  stirred  up  against  Philip,  and  which  had  opened 
!l  a way  for  the  spread  of  Calvinism  in  both  kingdoms. 
; England,  he  held,  could  have  been  easily  preserved 
I for  Catholicism  but  for  Paul’s  rejection  of  the  con- 
I ciliatoiy  efforts  of  Pole.  When  he  ascended  the  papal 
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throne  at  the  end  of  1659,  indeed,  the  accession  of 
England  to  the  reformation  seemed  complete.  The 
royal  supremacy  was  re-established;  the  mass  abol- 
ished ; the  English  liturgy  restored.  A new  episco- 
pate, drawn  from  the  Calvinistic  refugees,  was  being 
gathered  round  Matthew  Parker.  But  Pius  would 
not  despair.  He  saw  no  reason  why  England  should 
not  again  be  Catholic.  He  knew  that  the  bulk  of  its 
people  clung  to  the  older  religion,  if  they  clung  also 
to  independence  of  the  papal  jurisdiction  and  to  the 
secularization  of  the  abbey  lands.  The  queen,  as  he 
believed,  had  been  ready  for  a compromise  at  her  ac- 
cession, and  he  was  ready  to  make  terms  with  her 
now.  In  the  spring  of  1560,  therefore,  he  dispatched 
Parpaglia,  a follower  of  Pole,  to  open  negotiations 
with  Elizabeth.  The  moment  which  the  pope  had 
chosen  was  a critical  one  for  the  queen.  She  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  Scotch  war,  and  her  forces  had  just 
been  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  storm  the  walls  of 
Leith.  Such  a repulse  woke  fears  of  conspiracy 
among  the  Catholic  nobles  of  the  northern  border, 
and  a refusal  to  receive  the  legate  would  have  driven 
them  to  an  open  rising.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
ception of  Parpaglia  would  have  alienated  the  Prot- 
estants, shaken  the  trust  of  the  lords  of  the  congre- 
gation in  the  queen’s  support,  and  driven  them  to 
make  terms  with  Francis  and  Mary.  In  either  case 
Scotland  fell  again  under  the  rule  of  France,  and  the 
throne  of  Elizabeth  was  placed  in  greater  peril  than 
ever.  So  great  was  the  queen’s  embarrassment  that 
she  availed  herself  of  Cecil’s  absence  in  the  north  to 
hold  out  hopes  of  the  legate’s  admission  to  the  realm 
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and  her  own  reconciliation  with  the  papacy.  But 
she  was  freed  from  these  ditficulties  by  the  resolute 
intervention  of  Philip.  If  he  disapproved  of  her 
policy  in  Scotland,  he  had  no  mind  that  Scotland 
should  become  wholly  French  or  Elizabeth  be  really 
shaken  on  her  throne.  He  ordered  the  legate,  there* 
fore,  to  be  detained  in  Flanders  till  his  threats  had 
obtained  from  the  pope  an  order  for  his  recall. 

719.  But  Pius  was  far  from  abandoning  his  hopes. 
After  ten  years’  suspension  he  had  again  summoned 
the  Council  of  Trent.  The  cry  for  church  reform, 
the  threat  of  national  synods  in  Spain  and  in  Prance, 
forced  this  measure  on  the  pope;  and  Pius  availed 
himself  of  the  assembly  of  the  council  to  make  a 
fresh  attempt  to  turn  the  tide  of  the  reformation  and 
to  win  back  the  Protestant  churches  to  Catholicism. 
He  called,  therefore,  on  the  Lutheran  princes  of 
Germany  to  send  doctors  to  the  council,  and  in  May, 
1561,  eight  months  after  Parpaglia’s  failure,  dis- 
patched a fresh  nuncio,  Martinengo,  to  invite  Eliza- 
beth to  send  ambassadors  to  Trent.  Philip  pressed 
for  the  nuncio’s  admission  to  the  realm.  His  hopes 
of  the  queen’s  return  to  the  faith  were  now  being 
fed  by  a new  marriage  negotiation ; for  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Archduke  of  Austria  in  sheer  weariness 
of  Elizabeth’s  treachery,  she  had  encouraged  her 
old  playfellow.  Lord  Robert  Dudley,  to  hope  for 
her  hand  and  to  amuse  Philip  by  pledges  of  bringing 
back  “the  religion,”  should  the  help  of  the  Spanish 
king  enable  him  to  win  it.  Philip  gave  his  help,  but 
Dudley  remained  a suitor,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
Catholic  revolution  became  fainter  than  ever.  The 
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queen  would  suffer  no  landing  of  a legate  in  her 
realm.  The  invitation  to  the  council  fared  no  better. 
The  Lutheran  states  of  North  Germany  had  already 
refused  to  attend.  The  council,  they  held,  was  no 
longer  a council  of  reunion.  In  its  earlier  session 
it  had  formally  condemned  the  very  doctrine  on 
which  Protestantism  was  based;  and  to  join  it  now 
would  simply  be  to  undo  all  that  Luther  had  done. 
Elizabeth  showed  as  little  hesitation.  The  hour  of 
her  triumph,  when  a Calvinistic  Scotland  and  a Cal- 
vinistic  France  proved  the  mainstays  of  her  policy, 
was  no  hour  of  submission  to  the  papacy.  In  spite 
of  Philip’s  entreaties,  she  refused  to  send  envoys  to 
what  was  not  “a  free  Christian  council.”  The 
refusal  was  decisive  in  marking  Elizabeth’s  position. 
The  long  period  of  hesitation,  of  drift,  was  over. 
All  chance  of  submission  to  the  papacy  was  at  an 
end.  In  joining  the  Lutheran  states  in  their  rejec- 
tion of  this  council,  England  had  definitely  ranged 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  reformation. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

ENGLAI^D  AND  MAKY  STUAKT. 

1561-1567. 

720.  What  had  hitherto  kept  the  bulk  of  Eliza- 
beth’s subjects  from  opposition  to  her  rebgious 
system  was  a disbelief  in  its  permanence.  English- 
men had  seen  English  religion  changed  too  often  to 
believe  that  it  would  change  no  more.  When  the 
commissioners  forced  a Protestant  ritual  on  St. 
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Jolm’s  college  at  Oxford,  its  founder,  Sir  Thomas 
"White,  simply  took  away  its  vestments  and  cruci- 
fixes, and  hid  them  in  his  house  for  the  better  times 
that  every  zealous  Catholic  trusted  would  have  their 
turn.  They  believed  that  a Catholic  marriage  would 
at  once  bring  such  a turn  about;  and  if  Elizabeth 
dismissed  the  offer  of  Philip’s  hand  she  played  long 
and  assiduously  with  that  of  a son  of  the  emperor, 
an  archduke  of  the  same  Austrian  house.  But  the 
alliance  with  the  Scotch  heretics  proved  a rough 
blow  to  this  trust:  and  after  the  repulse  at  Leith 
there  were  whispers  that  the  two  great  Catholic 
nobles  of  the  border,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  were  only  waiting  for  the  failure 
of  the  Scotch  enterprise  to  rise  on  behalf  of  the  older 
faith.  Whatever  their  projects  were,  they  were 
crushed  by  the  queen’s  success.  With  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  masters  across  the  border  the 
northern  earls  lay  helpless  between  the  two  Protes- 
tant realms.  In  the  mass  of  men  loyalty  was  still  too 
strong  for  any  dream  of  revolt;  but  there  was  a 
growing  uneasiness  lest  they  should  find  themselves 
heretics  after  all,  which  the  failure  of  the  Austrian 
match  and  the  help  given  to  the  Huguenots  was 
fanning  into  active  discontent.  It  was  this  which 
gave  such  weight  to  the  queen’s  rejection  of  the 
summons  to  Trent,  Whatever  color  she  might  strive 
to  put  upon  it,  the  bulk  of  her  subjects  accepted  the 
refusal  as  a final  break  with  Catholicism,  as  a final 
close  to  all  hope  of  their  reunion  with  the  Catholic 
church. 

721.  The  Catholic  disaffection  which  the  queen 
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was  henceforth  to  regard  as  her  greatest  danger  was 
thus  growing  into  life  when  in  August,  1561,  but  a 
few  months  after  the  queen’s  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  council,  Mary  Stuart  landed  at  Leith.  Girl  as 
she  was,  and  she  was  only  nineteen,  Mary  was  hardly 
inferior  in  intellectual  power  to  Elizabeth  herself, 
while  in  fire  and  grace  and  brilliancy  of  temper  she 
stood  high  above  her.  She  brought  with  her  the 
voluptuous  refinement  of  the  French  renascence ; she 
would  lounge  for  days  in  bed,  and  rise  only  at  night 
for  dances  and  music.  But  her  frame  was  of  iron, 
and  incapable  of  fatigue ; she  galloped  ninety  miles 
after  her  last  defeat  without  a pause,  save  to  change 
horses.  She  loved  risk  and  adventure  and  the  ring 
of  arms;  as  she  rode  in  a foray  to  the  north  the 
swordsmen  beside  her  heard  her  wish  she  was  a man 
“to  know  what  life  it  was  to  lie  all  night  in  the 
fields,  or  to  walk  on  the  cawsey  with  a jack  and 
knapschalle,  a Glasgow  buckler  and  a broadsword.” 
But  in  the  closet  she  was  as  cool  and  astute  a politi 
cian  as  Elizabeth  herself;  with  plans  as  subtle,  and 
of  a far  wider  and  bolder  range  than  the  queen’s. 
“Whatever  policy  is  in  all  the  chief  and  best  prac- 
ticed heads  of  France,”  wrote  an  English  envoy, 
“whatever  craft,  falsehood,  and  deceit  is  in  all  the 
subtle  brains  of  Scotland,  is  either  fresh  in  this 
woman’s  memory,  or  she  can  fetch  it  out  with  a wet 
finger.”  Her  beauty,  her  exquisite  grace  of  manner, 
her  generosity  of  temper  and  warmth  of  affection, 
her  frankness  of  speech,  her  sensibility,  her  gayety, 
her  womanly  tears,  her  manlike  courage,  the  play 
and  freedom  of  her  nature,  the  flashes  of  poetry  that 
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; broke  from  her  at  every  intense  moment  of  her  life, 

I flung  a sjiell  over  friend  or  foe  which  has  only  deep- 
i ened  with  the  lapse  of  years.  Even  to  Knollys,  the 
I sternest  Puritan  of  his  day,  she  seemed  in  her  later 
t captivity  to  be  “a  notable  woman.”  “ She  seemeth 
|:  to  regard  no  ceremonious  honor  besides  the  acknowl- 
r edgment  of  her  estate  royal.  She  showeth  a dis- 
,1  position  to  speak  much,  to  be  bold,  to  be  pleasant, 
to  be  very  familiar.  She  showeth  a great  desire  to 

I be  avenged  on  her  enemies.  She  showeth  a readiness 
to  expose  herself  to  all  perils  in  hope  of  victory. 
She  desireth  much  to  hear  of  hardiness  and  valiancy, 

I commending  by  name  all  approved  hardy  men  of 
I her  country  though  they  be  her  enemies,  and  she 
concealeth  no  cowardice  even  in  her  friends.” 

' 722.  Of  the  stern  bigotry,  the  intensity  of  passion, 

[ which  lay  beneath  the  winning  surface  of  Mary’s 
i womanhood,  men  as  yet  knew  nothing.  But  they 
I at  once  recognized  her  political  ability.  Till  now 
i she  had  proved  in  her  own  despite  a powerful  friend 
! to  the  reformation.  It  was  her  claim  of  the  English 
crown  which  had  seated  Elizabeth  on  the  throne, 
had  thrown  her  on  the  support  of  the  Protestants, 
and  had  secured  to  the  queen  in  the  midst  of  her 
religious  changes  the  protection  of  Philip  of  Spain. 
It  was  the  dread  of  Mary’s  ambition  which  had 
forced  Elizabeth  to  back  the  lords  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  the  dread  of  her  husband’s  ambition  which 
had  driven  Scotland  to  throw  aside  its  jealousy  of 
England,  and  ally  itself  with  the  queen.  But  with 
the  death  of  Francis  Mary’s  position  had  wholly 
changed.  She  had  no  longer  the  means  of  carrying 
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out  her  husband’s  threats  of  crushing  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  by  force  of  arms.  The  forces  of 
France  were  in  the  hands  of  Catharine  of  Medicis; 
and  Catharine  was  parted  from  her  both  by  her 
dread  of  the  Guises  and  by  a personal  hate.  Yet  the 
attitude  of  the  lords  became  every  day  more  threat- 
ening. They  were  pressing  Elizabeth  to  marry  the 
Earl  of  Arran,  a chief  of  the  house  of  Hamilton  and 
near  heir  to  the  throne,  a marriage  which  pointed  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  Mary  from  her  realm. 
Even  when  this  project  failed,  they  rejected  with 
stern  defiance  the  young  queen’s  proposal  of  restoring 
the  old  religion  as  a condition  of  her  return.  If  they 
invited  her  to  Scotland,  it  was  in  the  name  of  the 
parliament  which  had  set  up  Calvinism  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  Bitter  as  such  terms  must  have  been, 
Mary  had  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  them.  To 
accept  the  offer  of  the  Catholic  lords  of  northern 
Scotland  with  the  Earl  of  Huntly  at  their  head,  who 
proposed  to  welcome  her  in  arms  as  a champion  of 
Catholicism,  was  to  risk  a desperate  civil  war,  a war 
which  would  in  any  case  defeat  a project  far  dearer 
to  her  than  her  plans  for  winning  Scotland,  the  pro- 
ject she  was  nursing  of  winning  the  English  realm. 
In  the  first  months  of  her  widowhood  therefore  her 
whole  attitude  was  reversed.  She  received  the 
leader  of  the  Protestant  lords,  her  half-brother, 
Lord  James  Stuart,  at  her  court.  She  showed  her 
favor  to  him  by  creating  him  Earl  of  Murray.  She 
adopted  his  policy  of  accepting  the  religious  changes 
in  Scotland,  and  of  bringing  Elizabeth  by  friendly 
pressure  to  acknowledge  her  right,  not  of  reigning 
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I in  her  stead,  hut  of  following  her  on  the  throne. 
But  while  thus  in  form  adopting  Murray’s  policy, 
Mary  at  heart  was  resolute  to  carry  out  her  own 
policy  too.  If  she  must  win  the  Scots  by  submitting 
to  a Protestant  system  in  Scotland,  she  would  rally 
round  her  the  English  Catholics  by  remaining  a 
Catholic  herself.  If  she  ceased  to  call  herself  Queen 
of  England  and  only  pressed,  for  her  acknowledg- 
ment as  rightful  successor  to  Elizabeth,  she  would 
not  formally  abandon  her  claim  to  reign  as  rightful 
queen  in  Elizabeth’s  stead.  Above  all,  she  would 
give  her  compliance  with  Murray’s  counsels  no  legal 
air.  Ko  pressure  either  from  her  brother  or  from 
Elizabeth  could  bring  the  young  queen  to  give  her 
royal  confirmation  to  the  parliamentary  acts  which 
established  the  new  religion  in  Scotland,  or  her  sig- 
nature to  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh.  In  spite  of  her 
habitual  caution  the  bold  words  which  broke  from 
Mary  Stuart  on  Elizabeth’s  refusal  of  a safe-conduct 
betrayed  her  hopes.  “I  came  to  France  in  spite 
of  Eer  brother’s  opposition,”  she  said,  “and  I will 
return  in  spite  of  her  own.  She  has  combined  with 
rebel  subjects  of  mine:  but  there  are  rebel  subjects 
in  England  too  who  would  gladly  listen  to  a call 
from  me.  I am  a queen  as  well  as  she,  and  not 
altogether  friendless.  And  perhaps  I have  as  great 
a soul  too!” 

723.  She  saw,  indeed,  the  new  strength  which  was 
given  her  by  her  husband’s  death.  Her  cause  was 
no  longer  hampered,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  Eng- 
land, by  a national  jealousy  of  French  interference. 
It  was  with  a resolve  to  break  the  league  between 
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Elizabeth  and  the  Scotch  Protestants,  to  unite  her 
own  realm  around  her,  and  thus  to  give  a firm  base  for 
her  intrigues  among  the  English  Catholics,  that  Mary 
Stuart  landed  at  Leith.  The  effect  of  her  presence 
was  marvelous.  Her  personal  fascination  revived 
the  national  loyalty,  and  swept  all  Scotland  to  her 
feet.  Knox,  the  greatest  and  sternest  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  preachers,  alone  withstood  her  spell.  The 
rough  Scotch  nobles  owned  that  there  was  in  Mary 
“some  enchantment  whereby  men  are  bewitched.” 
It  was  clear,  indeed,  from  the  first  that  loyal  as 
Scotland  might  be,  its  loyalty  would  be  of  little 
service  to  the  queen  if  she  attacked  the  new  religion. 
At  her  entry  into  Edinburgh  the  children  of  the 
pageant  presented  her  with  a Bible  and  “ made  some 
speech  concerning  the  putting  away  of  the  mass,  and 
thereafter  sang  a psalm.”  It  was  only  with  difiSculty 
that  Murray  won  for  her  the  right  of  celebrating 
mass  at  her  court.  But  for  the  religious  diflaculty 
Mary  was  prepared.  While  steadily  abstaining  from 
any  legal  confirmation  of  the  new  faith,  and  claim- 
ing for  her  French  followers  freedom  of  Catholic 
worship,  she  denounced  any  attempt  to  meddle  with 
the  form  of  religion  she  found  existing  in  the  realm. 
Such  a toleration  was  little  likely  to  satisfy  the  more 
fanatical  among  the  ministers;  but  even  Knox  was 
content  with  her  promise  “to  hear  the  preaching,” 
and  brought  his  brethren  to  a conclusion,  as  “she 
might  be  won,”  “to  suffer  her  for  a time.”  If  the 
preachers,  indeed,  maintained  that  the  queen’s  liberty 
of  worship  “ should  be  their  thralldom,”  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  was  content  with  Mary’s  acceptance  of 
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I tlie  religious  state  of  the  realm.  Kor  was  it  distaste- 
ful  to  the  secular  leaders  of  the  reforming  party, 
|!  The  Protestant  lords  preferred  their  imperfect  work 
[ to  the  more  complete  reformation  which  Knox  and 
1 his  fellows  called  for.  They  had  no  mind  to  adopt 
the  whole  Calvinistic  system.  They  had  adopted 
i the  Genevan  confession  of  faith;  but  they  rejected  a 
book  of  discipline  which  would  have  organized  the 
j church  on  the  Huguenot  model.  All  demands  for 
1 restitution  of  the  church  property  which  they  were 
pillaging  they  set  aside  as  a “fond  imagination.” 

I The  new  ministers  remained  poor  and  dependent, 
while  noble  after  noble  was  hanging  an  abbot  to 
seize  his  estates  in  forfeiture,  or  roasting  a commen- 
dator  to  wring  from  him  a grant  of  abbey  lands  in 
fee. 

724.  The  attitude  of  the  lords  favored  the  queen’s 
designs.  She  was  in  effect  bartering  her  toleration 
of  their  religion  in  exchange  for  her  reception  in 
Scotland  and  for  their  support  of  her  claim  to  be 
named  Elizabeth’s  successor.  With  Mary’s  landing 
at  Leith  the  position  of  the  English  queen  had  sud- 
denly changed.  Her  work  seemed  utterly  undone. 
The  national  unity  for  which  she  was  struggling  was 
broken.  The  presence  of  Mary  woke  the  party  of 
the  old  faith  to  fresh  hopes  and  a fresh  activity, 
while  it  roused  a fresh  fear  and  fanaticism  in  the 
party  of  the  new.  Scotland,  where  Elizabeth’s  in- 
fluence had  seemed  supreme,  was  struck  from  her 
hands.  Not  only  was  it  no  longer  a support;  it  was 
again  a danger.  Loyalty,  national  pride,  a just  and 
statesmanlike  longing  for  imion  with  England,  united 
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her  northern  subjects  round  the  Scottish  queen  in 
her  claim  to  be  recognized  as  Elizabeth’s  successor. 
Even  Murray  counted  on  Elizabeth’s  consent  to  this 
claim  to  bring  Mary  into  full  harmony  with  his 
policy,  and  to  preserve  the  alliance  between  England 
and  Scotland.  But  the  question  of  the  succession, 
like  the  question  of  her  marriage,  was  with  Elizabeth 
a question  of  life  and  death.  Her  wedding  with  a Cath- 
olic or  a Protestant  suitor  would  have  been  equally 
the  end  of  her  system  of  balance  and  national  union, 
a signal  for  the  revolt  of  the  party  which  she  disap- 
pointed and  for  the  triumphant  dictation  of  the  party 
which  she  satisfied.  “If  a Catholic  prince  come 
here,”  wrote  a Spanish  ambassador  while  pressing  her 
marriage  with  an  Austrian  archduke,  “the  first  mass 
he  attends  will  be  the  signal  for  revolt.”  It  was  so 
with  the  question  of  the  succession.  To  name  a 
Protestant  successor  from  the  house  of  Suffolk  would 
have  driven  every  Catholic  to  insurrection.  To  name 
Mary  was  to  stir  Protestantism  to  a rising  of  despair, 
and  to  leave  Elizabeth  at  the  mercy  of  every  fanat- 
ical assassin  who  wished  to  clear  the  way  for  a Cath- 
olic ruler.  Yet  to  leave  both  unrecognized  was  to 
secure  the  hostility  of  both,  as  well  as  the  discontent 
of  the  people  at  large,  who  looked  on  the  settlement 
of  the  succession  as  the  primary  need  of  their  na- 
tional life.  From  the  moment  of  Mary’s  landing, 
therefore,  Elizabeth  found  herself  thrown  again  on 
an  attitude  of  self-defense.  Every  course  of  direct 
action  was  closed  to  her.  She  could  satisfy  neither 
Protestant  nor  Catholic,  neither  Scotland  nor  Eng- 
land. Her  work  could  only  be  a work  of  patience; 
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the  one  possible  policy  was  to  wait,  to  meet  dangers 
I as  they  rose,  to  watch  for  possible  errors  in  her  ri- 
^ val’s  course;  above  all,  by  diplomacy,  by  finesse,  by 
equivocation,  by  delay,  to  gain  time  till  the  dark  sky 
cleared. 

725.  Nothing  better  proves  Elizabeth’s  political 
j ability  than  the  patience,  the  tenacity,  with  which 

i for  the  six  years  that  followed  she  played  this  wait- 

I ing  game.  She  played  it  utterly  alone.  Even  Cecil 

j at  moments  of  peril  called  for  a policy  of  action, 

j But  his  counsels  never  moved  the  queen.  Her  rest- 

less ingenuity  vibrated  ceaselessly,  like  the  needle  of 
a compass,  from  one  point  to  another,  now  stirring 
hopes  in  Catholic,  now  in  Protestant,  now  quivering 
toward  Mary’s  friendship,  then  as  suddenly  trem- 
bling off  to  incur  her  hate.  But  tremble  and  vibrate 
as  it  might  Elizabeth’s  purpose  returned  ever  to  the 
same  unchanging  point.  It  was  in  vain  that  Mary 
made  a show  of  friendship,  and  negotiated  for  a 
meeting  at  York,  where  the  question  of  the  succes- 
sion might  be  settled.  It  was  in  vain  that  to  prove 
her  lack  of  Catholic  fanaticism  she  even  backed 
Murray  in  crushing  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  the  foremost 
of  her  Catholic  nobles,  or  that  she  held  out  hopes  to 
the  English  envoy  of  her  conformity  to  the  faith  of 
the  church  of  England.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that, 
to  meet  the  queen’s  dread  of  her  marriage  with  a 
Catholic  prince  when  her  succession  was  once  ac- 
knowledged, a marriage  which  would  in  such  a case 
have  shaken  Elizabeth  on  her  throne,  Mary  listened 
even  to  a proposal  for  a match  with  Lord  Leicester, 
and  that  Murray  supported  such  a step,  if  Elizabeth 
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would  recognize  Mary  as  her  heir.  Elizabeth  prom- 
ised that  she  would  do  nothing  to  impair  Mary’s 
rights;  but  she  would  do  nothing  to  own  them.  “I 
am  not  so  foolish,”  she  replied,  with  bitter  irony,  to 
Mary’s  entreaties,  “I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  hang 
a winding-sheet  before  my  eyes.  ” That  such  a re- 
fusal was  wise  time  was  to  show.  But  even  then  it 
is  probable  that  Mary’s  intrigues  were  not  wholly 
hidden  from  the  English  queen.  Elizabeth’s  lying 
paled  indeed  before  the  cool  duplicity  of  this  girl  of 
nineteen.  While  she  was  befriending  Protestantism 
in  her  realm,  and  holding  out  hopes  of  her  mount- 
ing the  English  throne  as  a Protestant  queen,  Mary 
Stuart  was  pledging  herself  to  the  pope  to  restore 
Catholicism  on  either  side  the  border,  and  press- 
ing Philip  to  aid  her  in  this  holy  work  by  giving  her 
the  hand  of  his  son  Don  Carlos.  It  was  with  this 
design  that  she  was  fooling  the  Scotch  lords  and  de- 
ceiving Murray ; it  was  with  this  end  that  she  strove 
in  vain  to  fool  Elizabeth  and  Knox. 

726.  But  pierce  through  the  web  of  lying  as  she 
might,  the  pressure  on  the  English  queen  became 
greater  every  day.  What  had  given  Elizabeth  se- 
curity was  the  adhesion  of  the  Scotch  Protestants 
and  the  growing  strength  of  the  Huguenots  in 
France.  But  the  firm  government  of  Murray  and 
her  own  steady  abstinence  from  any  meddling  with 
the  national  religion  was  giving  Mary  a hold  upon 
Scotland  which  drew  Pi’otestant  after  Protestant  to 
her  side;  while  the  tide  of  French  Calvinism  was 
suddenly  rolled  back  by  the  rise  of  a Catholic  party 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Guises.  Under  Catharine 
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of  Medicis,  France  had  seemed  to  be  slowly  drifting 
to  the  side  of  Protestantism,  While  the  queen- 
mother  strove  to  preserve  a religious  truce  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Huguenots  was  that  of  men  sure  of  suc- 
cess. Their  head,  the  King  of  Navarre,  boasted  that 
before  the  year  was  out  he  would  have  the  gospel 
preached  throughout  the  realm,  and  his  confidence 
seemed  justified  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  new 
opinions.  They  were  popular  among  the  merchant 
class.  The  noblesse  was  fast  becoming  Huguenot. 
At  the  court  itself  the  nobles  feasted  ostentatiously 
on  the  fast-days  of  the  church  and  flocked  to  the 
Protestant  preachings.  The  clergy  themselves  seemed 
shaken.  Bishops  openly  abjured  the  older  faith. 
Coligny’s  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  cele- 
brated the  communion  instead  of  mass  in  his  own 
episcopal  church  at  Beauvais,  and  married  a wife. 
So  irresistible  was  the  movement  that  Catharine  saw 
no  way  of  preserving  France  to  Catholicism  but  by 
the  largest  concessions;  and  in  the  summer  of  1561 
she  called  on  the  pope  to  allow  the  removal  of  im- 
ages, the  administration  of  the  sacrament  in  both 
kinds,  and  the  abolition  of  private  masses.  Her  de- 
mands were  outstripped  by  those  of  an  assembly  of 
deputies  from  the  states  which  met  at  Pontoise. 
These  called  for  the  confiscation  of  church  property, 
for  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship,  and,  above 
all,  for  a national  council  in  which  every  question 
should  be  decided  by  “ the  word  of  God,”  France 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  becoming  Protestant;  and  at 
a moment  when  Protestantism  had  won  England  and 
Scotland,  and  appeared  to  be  fast  wlfihitig  southern 
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as  well  as  northern  Germany,  the  accession  of  France 
would  have  determined  the  triumph  of  the  reforma- 
tion. The  importance  of  its  attitude  was  seen  in  its 
effect  on  the  papacy.  It  was  the  call  of  France  for  a na- 
tional council  that  drove  Rome  once  more  to  summon 
the  Council  of  Trent.  It  was  seen,  too,  in  the  policy 
of  Mary  Stuart.  With  France  tending  to  Calvin- 
ism it  was  no  time  for  meddling  with  the  Calvinism 
of  Scotland;  and  Mary  rivaled  Catharine  herself  in 
her  pledges  of  toleration.  It  was  seen,  above  all,  in 
the  anxiety  of  Philip  of  Spain.  To  preserve  the 
Netherlands  was  still  the  main  aim  of  Philip’s  policy, 
and  with  France  as  well  as  England  Protestant,  a 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  the  cmelties  of  the 
Inquisition  became  inevitable.  By  appeals,  there- 
fore, to  religious  passion,  by  direct  pledges  of  aid, 
the  Spanish  king  strove  to  rally  the  party  of  the 
Guises  against  the  system  of  Catharine. 

727.  But  Philip’s  intrigues  were  hardly  needed  to 
rouse  the  French  Catholics  to  arms.  If  the  Guises 
had  withdrawn  from  court  it  was  only  to  organize 
resistance  to  the  Huguenots.  They  were  aided  by 
the  violence  of  their  opponents.  The  Huguenot 
lords  believed  themselves  irresistible;  they  boasted 
that  the  churches  numbered  more  than  300,000  men 
fit  to  bear  arms.  But  the  mass  of  the  nation  was 
hardly  touched  by  the  new  gospel;  and  the  Guises 
stirred  busily  the  fanaticism  of  the  poor.  The  failure 
of  a conference  between  the  advocates  of  either  faith 
was  the  signal  for  a civil  war  in  the  south.  Catha- 
rine strove  in  vain  to  allay  the  strife  at  the  opening  of 
1562  by  an  edict  of  pacification;  Guise  struck  his 
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counter-blow  by  massacring  a Protestant  congrega- 
tion at  Vassy,  by  entering  Paris  with  2,000  men,  and 
by  seizing  the  regent  and  the  king.  Conde  and  Co- 
ligny  at  once  took  up  arms;  and  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Huguenots  broke  out  in  a terrible  wmrk  of  de- 
! struction  which  rivaled  that  of  the  Scots.  All  west- 
ern France,  half  southern  France,  the  provinces 
I along  the  Loire  and  the  Khone,  rose  for  the  gospel. 
Only  Paris  and  the  north  of  France  held  firmly  to 
Catholicism.  But  the  plans  of  the  Guises  had  been 
ably  laid.  The  Huguenots  found  themselves  girt  in 
|i  by  a ring  of  foes.  Philip  sent  a body  of  Spaniards 
S into  Gascony,  Italians  and  Piedmontese  in  the  pay 
1 of  the  pope  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  marched  upon 
I the  Rhone.  Seven  thousand  German  mercenaries 
( appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Guises.  Panic  ran 
I through  the  Huguenot  forces;  they  broke  up  as  rap- 
! idly  as  they  had  gathered ; and  resistance  was  soon 
I only  to  be  found  in  Hormandy  and  in  the  mountains 
i of  the  Cevennes. 

Conde  appealed  for  aid  to  the  German  princes  and 
to  England;  and  grudge  as  she  might  the  danger 
and  cost  of  such  a struggle,  Elizabeth  saw  that  her 
aid  must  be  given.  She  knew  that  the  battle  with  her 
opponent  had  to  be  fought  abroad  rather  than  at 
home.  The  Guises  were  Mary’s  uncles;  and  their  tri- 
umph meant  trouble  in  Scotland  and  worse  trouble 
in  England.  In  September,  therefore,  she  concluded 
a treaty  with  the  Huguenots  at  Hampton  Court,  and 
promised  to  supply  them  with  6,000  men  and  100,- 
000  crowns.  The  bargain  she  drove  was  a hard 
one.  She  knew  that  the  French  had  no  purpose  of 
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fulfilling  their  pledge  to  restore  Calais,  and  she  ex- 
acted the  surrender  of  Havre  into  her  hands  as  a se- 
curity for  its  restoration.  Her  aid  came  almost  too 
late.  The  Guises  saw  the  need  of  securing  Hor- 
mandy  if  English  intervention  was  to  be  hindered, 
and  a vigorous  attack  brought  about  the  submission 
of  the  province.  But  the  Huguenots  were  now  re- 
enforced by  troops  from  the  German  princes;  and  at 
the  close  of  1562  the  two  armies  met  on  the  field  of 
Dreux.  The  strife  had  already  widened  into  a gen- 
eral war  of  religion.  It  was  the  fight,  not  of  French 
factions,  but  of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  that 
was  to  be  fought  out  on  the  fields  of  Prance.  The 
two  warring  elements  of  Protestantism  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Huguenot  camp,  where  German  Luth- 
erans stood  side  by  side  with  the  French  Calvinists. 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  Catholics  were  backed 
by  soldiers  from  the  Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
from  the  Catholic  states  of  Germany,  from  Catholic 
Italy,  and  from  Catholic  Spain.  The  encounter 
was  a desperate  one,  but  it  ended  in  a virtual  tri- 
umph for  the  Guises.  While  the  German  troops  of 
Coligny  clung  to  the  Herman  coast  in  the  hope  of 
subsidies  from  Elizabeth,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was 
able  to  march  at  the  opening  of  1563  on  the  Loire, 
and  form  the  siege  of  Orleans. 

729.  In  Scotland  Mary  Stuart  was  watching  her 
uncle’s  progress  with  ever-growing  hope.  The  pol- 
icy of  Murray  had  failed  in  the  end  to  which  she 
mainly  looked.  Her  acceptance  of  the  new  religion, 
her  submission  to  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  had 
secured  her  a welcome  in  Scotland  and  gathered 
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the  Scotch  people  round  her  standard.  But  it  had 
done  nothing  for  her  on  the  other  side  of  the  border. 
Two  years  had  gone  by,  and  any  recognition  of  her 
right  of  succession  to  the  English  crown  seemed 
i as  far  off  as  ever.  But  Murray’s  policy  was  far 
from  being  Mary’s  only  resource.  She  had  never 
surrendered  herself  in  more  than  outer  show  to  her 
brother’s  schemes.  In  heart  she  had  never  ceased 
to  be  a bigoted  Catholic,  resolute  for  the  suppression 
of  Protestantism  as  soon  as  her  toleration  of  it  had 
given  her  strength  enough  for  the  work.  It  was 
this  that  made  the  strife  between  the  two  queens  of 
such  terrible  moment  for  English  freedom.  Eliza- 
beth was  fighting  for  more  than  personal  ends.  She 
was  fighting  for  more  than  her  own  occupation  of 
the  English  throne.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
she  was  struggling  to  avert  from  England  the  rule 
of  a queen  who  w'ould  have  undone  the  whole  re- 
ligious work  of  the  past  half  century,  who  would 
have  swept  England  back  into  the  tide  of  Catholi- 
cism, and  who  in  doing  this  would  have  blighted  and 
crippled  its  national  energies  at  the  very  moment  of 
their  mightiest  development.  It  was  the  presence 
of  such  a danger  that  sharpened  the  eyes  of  Protes- 
tants on  both  sides  the  border.  However  she  might 
tolerate  the  reformed  religion  or  hold  out  hopes  of 
her  compliance  with  a reformed  worship,  no  earnest 
Protestant  either  in  England  or  in  Scotland  could 
bring  himself  to  see  other  than  an  enemy  in  the 
Scottish  queen.  Within  a few  months  of  her  arrival 
the  cool  eye  of  Knox  had  pierced  through  the  veil 
of  Mary’s  dissimulation.  “The  queen,”  he  wrote 
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to  Cecil,  “ neither  is  nor  shall  be  of  our  opinion.” 
Her  steady  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh 
or  to  confirm  the  statutes  on  which  the  Protes- 
tantism of  Scotland  rested  was  of  far  greater  signifi- 
cance than  her  support  of  Murray  or  her  honeyed 
messages  to  Elizabeth.  While  the  young  queen 
looked  coolly  on  at  the  ruin  of  the  Catholic  house  of 
Huntly,  at  the  persecution  of  Catholic  recusants,  at 
so  strict  an  enforcement  of  the  new  worship  that 
‘ ‘ none  within  the  realm  durst  more  avow  the  hear- 
ing or  saying  of  mass  than  the  thieves  of  Liddesdale 
durst  avow  their  stealth  in  presence  of  an  upright 
judge,”  she  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Guises  and  the  pope.  Her  eye  was  fixed  upon 
France.  While  Catharine  of  Medicis  was  all-pow- 
erful, while  her  edict  secured  toleration  for  the  Hu- 
guenot on  one  side  of  the  sea,  Mary  knew  that  it 
M'as  impossible  to  refuse  toleration  on  the  other. 
But  with  the  first  movement  of  the  Duke  of  Guise 
fiercer  hopes  revived.  Knox  was  “assured  that  the 
queen  danced  till  after  midnight  because  that  she 
had  received  letters  that  persecution  was  begun  in 
France,  and  that  her  uncles  were  beginning  to  stir 
their  tail,  and  to  trouble  the  whole  realm  of  France.” 
Whether  she  gave  such  open  proof  of  her  joy  or  no, 
Mary  woke  to  a new  energy  at  the  news  of  Guise’s 
success.  She  wrote  to  Pope  Pius  to  express  her  re- 
gret that  the  heresy  of  her  realm  prevented  her  send- 
ing envoys  to  the  Council  of  Trent.  She  assured 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  that  she  would  restore 
Catholicism  in  her  dominions,  even  at  the  peril  of 
her  life.  She  pressed  on  Philip  of  Spain  a proposal 
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for  her  marriage  with  his  son  Don  Carlos  as  a 
match  which  would  make  her  strong  enough  to  re- 
store Scotland  to  the  church. 

730.  The  echo  of  the  French  conflict  was  felt  in 
England  as  in  the  north.  The  English  Protestants 
saw  in  it  the  approach  of  a struggle  for  life  and  death 
at  home.  The  English  queen  saw  in  it  a danger  to  her 
throne.  So  great  was  Elizabeth’s  terror  at  the  victory 
of  Dreux  that  she  resolved  to  open  her  purse-strings 
and  to  hire  fresh  troops  for  the  Huguenots  in  Ger- 
many. But  her  dangers  grew  at  home  as  abroad. 
The  victory  of  Guise  dealt  the  first  heavy  blow  at  her 
system  of  religious  conformity.  Rome  had  aban- 
doned its  dreams  of  conciliation  on  her  refusal  to 
own  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  though  Philip’s  en- 
treaties brought  Pius  to  suspend  the  issue  of  a bull 
of  deposition,  the  papacy  opened  the  struggle  by  is- 
suing, in  August,  1562,  a brief  which  pronounced 
joining  in  the  common  prayer  schismatic  and  for- 
bade the  attendance  of  Catholics  at  church.  On  no 
point  was  Elizabeth  so  sensitive,  for  on  no  point  had 
her  policy  seemed  so  successful.  Till  now,  what- 
ever might  be  their  fidelity  to  the  older  faith,  few 
Englishmen  had  carried  their  opposition  to  the 
queen’s  changes  so  far  as  to  withdraw  from  relig- 
ious communion  with  those  who  submitted  to  them. 
But  with  the  issue  of  the  brief  this  unbroken  con- 
formity came  to  an  end.  A few  of  the  hotter  Cath- 
olics withdrew  from  church.  Heavy  fines  were  laid 
on  them  as  recusants ; fines  which,  as  their  numbers 
increased,  became  a valuable  source  of  supply  for 
the  royal  exchequer.  But  no  fines  could  compen- 
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sate  for  the  moral  blow  which  their  withdrawal 
dealt.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a struggle  which 
Elizabeth  had  averted  through  three  memorable 
years.  Protestant  fanaticism  met  Catholic  fanati- 
cism, and  as  news  of  the  massacre  at  Vassy  spread 
tiirough  England  the  Protestant  preachers  called  for 
the  death  of  ‘ ‘ papists.  ” The  tidings  of  Dreux 
spread  panic  through  the  realm.  The  parliament, 
which  met  again  in  January,  1563,  showed  its  ter- 
ror by  measures  of  a new  severity.  There  had 
been  enough  of  words,  cried  one  of  the  queen’s  min- 
isters, Sir  Francis  Knollys,  “ it  was  time  to  draw  the 
sword.” 

731.  The  sword  was  drawn  in  the  first  of  a series 
of  penal  statutes  which  weighed  upon  English  Cath- 
olics for  two  hundred  years.  By  this  statute  an  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  queen  and  of  abjuration  of  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  pope  was  exacted  from  all 
holders  of  office,  lay  or  spiritual,  within  the  realm, 
with  the  exception  of  peers.  Its  effect  was  to 
place  the  whole  power  of  the  realm  in  the  hands 
either  of  Protestants  or  of  Catholics  who  accepted 
Elizabeth’s  legitimacy  and  her  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction in  the  teeth  of  the  papacy.  The  oath  of 
supremacy  was  already  exacted  from  every  clergy- 
man and  every  member  of  the  universities.  But  the 
obligation  of  taking  it  was  now  widely  extended. 
Every  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  every  offi- 
cer in  the  army  or  the  fleet,  every  schoolmaster  and 
private  tutor,  every  justice  of  the  peace,  every  mu- 
nicipal magistrate  to  whom  the  oath  was  tendered, 
was  pledged  from  this  moment  to  resist  the  blows 
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wliicli  Rome  was  threatening  to  deal.  Extreme  cau- 
tion, indeed,  was  used  in  applying  this  test  to  the 
laity,  but  pressure  was  more  roughly  put  on  the 
clergy.  A great  part  of  the  parish  priests,  though 
they  had  submitted  to  the  use  of  the  prayer-book, 
had  absented  themselves  when  called  on  to  take  the 
oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  and  were 
known  to  be  Catholics  in  heart.  As  yet  Elizabeth 
had  cautiously  refused  to  allow  any  strict  inquiry 
into  their  opinions.  But  a commission  was  now 
opened  by  her  order  at  Lambeth  to  enforce  the  act 
of  uniformity  in  public  worship;  while  thirty -nine 
of  the  articles  of  faith  drawn  up  under  Edward  the 
Sixth,  which  had  till  now  been  left  in  suspense  by 
her  government,  were  adopted  in  convocation  as  a 
standard  of  faith,  and  acceptance  of  them  demanded 
from  all  the  clergy. 

732.  With  the  test  act  and  the  establishment  of 
the  high  commission  the  system  which  the  queen 
had  till  now  pursued  in  great  measure  ceased.  Eliz- 
abeth had  “drawn  the  sword.”  It  is  possible  she 
might  still  have  clung  to  her  older  policy  had  she 
foreseen  how  suddenly  the  danger  which  appall- 
ed her  was  to  pass  away.  At  this  crisis,  as  ever, 
she  was  able  to  “count  on  fortune.”  The  test  act 
was  hardly  passed  when,  in  February,  1563,  the 
Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated  by  a Protestant 
zealot,  and  with  his  murder  the  whole  face  of  affairs 
was  changed.  The  Catholic  army  was  paralyzed  by 
its  leader’s  loss,  while  Coligny,  who  was  now 
strengthened  with  money  and  forces  from  England, 
became  master  of  Normandy.  The  war,  however. 
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came  quietly  to  an  end;  for  Catharine  of  Medicis 
regained  her  power  on  the  duke’s  death,  and  her 
aim  was  still  an  aim  of  peace.  A treaty  with  the 
Huguenots  was  concluded  in  March,  and  a new 
edict  of  Amboise  restored  the  truce  of  religion. 
Elizabeth’s  luck,  indeed,  was  checkered  by  a merited 
humiliation.  Now  that  peace  was  restored.  Hugue- 
not and  Catholic  united  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Tours ; and  an  outbreak  of  plague  among  its  garri- 
son compelled  the  town  to  capitulate.  The  new 
strife  in  which  England  thus  found  itself  involved 
with  the  whole  realm  of  France  moved  fresh  hopes 
in  Mary  Stuart.  Mary  had  anxiously  watched  her 
uncle’s  progress,  for  his  success  would  have  given 
her  the  aid  of  a Catholic  France  in  her  projects  on 
either  side  of  the  border.  But  even  his  defeat  failed 
utterly  to  dishearten  her.  The  war  between  the 
two  queens  which  followed  it  might  well  force  Cath- 
arine of  Medicis  to  seek  Scottish  aid  against  Eng- 
land, and  the  Scottish  queen  would  thus  have  se- 
cured that  alliance  with  a great  power  which  the 
English  Catholics  demanded  before  they  would  rise 
at  her  call.  At  home,  troubles  were  gathering  fast 
around  her.  Veil  her  hopes  as  she  might,  the  anx- 
iety with  which  she  had  followed  the  struggle  of  her 
kindred  had  not  been  lost  on  the  Protestant  leaders, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Knox  at  any  rate  had  learned 
something  of  her  secret  correspondence  with  the 
pope  and  the  Guises.  The  Scotch  Calvinists  were 
stirred  by  the  peril  of  their  brethren  in  France, 
and  the  zeal  of  the  preachers  was  roused  by  a revival 
of  the  old  worship  in  Clydesdale  and  by  the  neglect 
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of  the  government  to  suppress  it.  In  the  opening  of 
; 1563  they  resolved  “ to  put  to  their  own  hands,”  and 
without  further  plaint  to  queen  or  council  to  carry 
out  “the  punishment  that  God  had  appointed  to 
idolaters  in  his  law.”  In  Mary’s  eyes  such  a resolve 
; was  rebellion  But  her  remonstrances  only  drew  a 
more  formal  doctrine  of  resistance  from  Knox. 

I “The  sword  of  justice,  madam,  is  God’s,” said  the 
stern  preacher,  “ and  is  given  to  princes  and  rulers 
I for  an  end;  which  if  they  transgress,  they  that  in 
the  fear  of  God  execute  judgments  when  God  has 
! commanded  offend  not  God.  Neither  yet  sin  they 
I that  bridle  kings  who  strike  innocent  men  in  their 
' rage.”  The  queen  was  forced  to  look  on  while 
I nearly  fifty  Catholics,  some  of  them  high  ecclesias- 
I tics,  were  indicted  and  sent  to  prison  for  celebrating 
I mass  in  Paisley  and  Ayrshire. 

733.  The  zeal  of  the  preachers  was  only  height- 
ened by  the  coolness  of  the  lords.  A Scotch  par- 
liament which  assembled  in  the  summer  of  1563 
I contented  itself  with  securing  the  spoilers  in  their 
j possession  of  the  church  lands,  hut  left  the  acts 
passed  in  1560  for  the  establishment  of  Protestant- 
ism unconfirmed  as  before.  Such  a silence  Knox 
regarded  as  treason  to  the  faith.  He  ceased  to  have 
! any  further  intercourse  with  Murray,  and  addressed 
a burning  appeal  to  the  lords:  “Will  ye  betray  God’s 
cause  when  ye  have  it  in  your  hands  to  establish  it 
as  ye  please  ? The  queen,  ye  say,  will  not  agree 
with  you.  Ask  ye  of  her  that  which  by  God’s  word 
ye  may  justly  require,  and  if  she  will  not  agree  with 
ye  in  God,  ye  are  not  bound  to  agree  with  her  in  the 
VOL.  V. — 7 
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devil !”  The  inaction  of  the  nobles  proved  the 
strength  which  Mary  drew  from  the  attitude  of 
France.  So  long  as  France  and  England  were  at 
war,  so  long  as  a French  force  might  at  any  moment 
be  dispatched  to  Mary’s  aid,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  put  pressure  on  the  queen;  and  bold  as  was  the 
action  of  the  preachers,  the  queen  only  waited  her 
opportunity  for  dealing  them  a fatal  blow.  But  what- 
ever hopes  Mary  may  have  founded  on  the  strife,  they 
were  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Catharine  used  her 
triumph  only  to  carry  out  her  system  of  balance,  and 
to  resist  the  joint  remonstrance  of  the  pope,  the  em- 
peror, and  the  King  of  Spain  against  her  edict  of 
toleration.  The  policy  of  Elizabeth,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  too  much  identified  with  Catharine’s 
success  to  leave  room  for  further  hostilities  ; and  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries  was  con- 
cluded in  the  spring  of  1564. 

734.  The  peace  with  France  marked  a crisis  in  the 
struggle  between  the  rival  queens.  It  left  Elizabeth 
secure  against  a Catholic  rising  and  free  to  meet  the 
pressure  from  the  north.  But  it  dashed  the  last 
hopes  of  Mary  Stuart  to  the  ground.  The  policy 
which  she  had  pursued  from  her  landing  in  Scotland 
had  proved  a failure  in  the  end  at  which  it  aimed. 
Her  religious  toleration,  her  patience,  her  fair 
speeches,  had  failed  to  win  from  Elizabeth  a promise 
of  the  succession.  And  meanwhile  the  Calvinism 
she  hated  was  growing  bolder  and  bolder  about  her. 
The  strife  of  religion  in  France  had  woke  a fiercer 
bigotry  in  the  Scotch  preachers.  Knox  had  discov- 
ered her  plans  of  reaction,  had  publicly  denounced 
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I her  designs  of  a Catholic  marriage,  and  had  met  her 
I angry  tears,  her  threats  of  vengeance,  with  a cool 
defiance.  All  that  Murray’s  policy  seemed  to  have 
really  done  was  to  estrange  from  her  the  English 
Catholics.  Already  alienated  from  Mary  by  her  cou- 
' neciion  with  France,  which  they  still  regarded  as  a 
i half-heretic  power,  and  by  the  hostility  of  Philip,  in 
j whom  they  trusted  as  a pure  Catholic,  the  adherents 
of  the  older  faith  could  hardly  believe  in  the  queen’s 
I fidelity  to  their  religion  when  they  saw  her  abandon- 
I ing  Scotland  to  heresy  and  holding  out  hopes  of  her 
I acceptance  of  the  Anglican  creed.  Her  presence 
had  roused  them  to  a new  energy,  and  they  were 
j drifting  more  and  more  as  the  strife  waxed  warmer 
I abroad  to  dreams  of  forcing  on  Elizabeth  a Catholic 
I successor.  But  as  yet  their  hopes  turned  not  so 
much  to  Mary  Stuart  as  to  the  youth  who  stood  next 
to  the  Scottish  queen  in  the  line  of  blood.  Henry 
Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  was  a son  of  the  Countess  of 
Lennox,  Margaret  Douglas,  a daughter  of  Margaret 
Tudor  by  her  second  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  An- 
gus. Lady  Lennox  was  the  successor  whom  Mary 
Tudor  would  willingly  have  chosen  in  her  sister’s 
stead,  had  Philip  and  the  parliament  suffered  her  ; 
and  from  the  moment  of  Elizabeth’s  accession  the 
countess  had  schemed  to  drive  her  from  the  throne. 
She  offered  Philip  to  fly  with  her  boy  to  the  Low 
Countries  and  to  serve  as  a pretender  in  his  hands. 
She  intrigued  with  the  partisans  of  the  old  religion. 
Though  the  house  of  Lennox  conformed  to  the  new 
system  of  English  worship,  its  sympathies  were 
known  to  be  Catholic,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
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wrapped  themselves  round  its  heir.  “Should  any 
disaster  befall  the  queen,”  wrote  a Spanish  ambassa- 
dor in  1560,  “the  Catholics  would  choose  Lord 
Darnley  for  king.”  “Not  only,”  he  adds  in  a later 
letter,  “would  all  sides  agree  to  choose  him  were 
the  queen  to  die,  but  the  Catholic  lords,  if  opportu- 
nity offer,  may  declare  for  him  at  once.” 

735.  His  strongest  rival  was  Mary  Stuart,  and 
before  Mary  landed  in  Scotland,  Lady  Lennox 
planned  the  union  of  both  their  claims  by  the  mar- 
riage of  her  son  with  the  Scottish  queen.  A few 
days  after  her  landing  Mary  received  a formal  offer 
of  his  hand.  Hopes  of  yet  greater  matches,  of  a 
marriage  with  Philip’s  son  Don  Carlos,  or  with  the 
young  French  king,  Charles  the  Ninth,  had  long 
held  the  scheme  at  bay  ; but  as  these  and  her  policy 
of  conciliation  proved  alike  fruitless,  Mary  turned 
to  the  Lennoxes.  The  marriage  was  probably  planned 
by  David  Kizzio,  a young  Piedmontese  who  had  won 
the  Scotch  queen’s  favor,  and  through  whom  she 
conducted  the  intrigues,  both  in  England  and 
abroad,  by  which  she  purposed  to  free  herself  from 
Murray’s  power  and  to  threaten  Elizabeth.  Her 
diplomacy  was  winning  Philip  to  her  cause.  The 
Spanish  king  had  as  yet  looked  upon  Mary’s  system 
of  toleration  and  on  her  hopes  from  France  with 
equal  suspicion.  But  he  now  drew  slowly  to  her 
side.  Pressed  hard  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the 
Turks,  he  was  harassed  more  than  ever  by  the  grow- 
ing discontent  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the  triumph 
of  Protestantism  in  England  and  Scotland  and  the 
power  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  gave  fresh  vigor 
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to  the  growth  of  Calvinism,  and  where  the  nobles 
were  stirred  to  new  outbreaks  against  the  foreign 
rule  of  Spain  by  the  success  of  the  Scottish  lords  in 
their  rising  and  by  the  terms  of  semi-independence 
which  the  French  nobles  wrested  frorJ  the  queen. 
It  was  to  hold  the  Netherlands  in  check  that  Philip 
longed  for  Mary’s  success.  Her  triumph  over  Mur- 
ray and  his  confederates  would  vindicate  the  cause 
of  monarchy;  her  triumph  over  Calvinism  would 
vindicate  that  of  Catholicism  both  in  her  own  realm 
and  in  the  realm  which  she  hoped  to  win.  He  sent 
her,  therefore,  assurances  of  his  support,  and  assur- 
ances as  strong  reached  her  from  the  Vatican.  The 
j dispensation  which  was  secretly  obtained  for  her 
j marriage  with  Darnley  was  granted  on  the  pledge  of 
I both  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
religion. 

736.  Secret  as  was  the  pledge,  the  mere  whisper 
of  the  match  revealed  their  danger  to  the  Scotch 
Protestants.  The  lords  of  the  congregation  woke 
with  a start  from  their  confidence  in  the  queen. 
Murray  saw  that  the  policy  to  which  he  had  held 
his  sister  since  her  arrival  in  the  realm  was  now  to 
be  abandoned.  Mary  was  no  longer  to  be  the  Ca- 
tholic ruler  of  a Protestant  country,  seeking  peace- 
ful acknowledgment  of  her  right  of  succession  to 
Elizabeth’s  throne;  she  had  placed  herself  at  the 
head  of  the  English  Catholics,  and  such  a position 
at  once  threatened  the  safety  of  Protestantism  in 
Scotland  itself.  If  once  Elizabeth  were  overthrown 
by  a Catholic  rising,  and  a Catholic  policy  estab- 
lished in  England,  Scotch  Protestantism  was  at  an 
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end.  At  the  first  rumor  of  the  match,  therefore 
Murray  drew  Argyle  and  the  Hamiltons  round  him 
in  a band  of  self-defense,  and  refused  his  signature 
to  a paper  recommending  Darnley  as  husband  to 
the  queen.  But  Mary’s  diplomacy  detached  from 
him  lord  after  lord,  till  his  only  hope  lay  in  the 
opposition  of  Elizabeth.  The  marriage  with  Dam- 
ley  was  undoubtedly  a danger  even  more  formi- 
dable to  England  than  to  Scotland.  It  put  an  end 
to  the  dissensions  which  had  till  now  broken  the 
strength  of  the  English  Catholics.  It  rallied  them 
round  Mary  and  Darnley  as  successors  to  the  throne. 
It  gathered  to  their  cause  the  far  greater  mass  of 
cautious  conservatives  who  had  been  detached  from 
Mary  by  her  foreign  blood  and  by  dread  of 
her  kinship  with  the  Guises.  Darnley  was  reck- 
oned an  Englishman,  and  with  an  English  hus- 
band to  sway  her  policy  Mary  herself  seemed  to 
become  an  Englishwoman.  But  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  council  pronounced  the  marriage  a danger 
to  the  realm,  that  Elizabeth  threatened  Mary  with 
war,  or  that  she  plotted  with  Murray  for  the  seiz- 
ure  of  Mary  and  the  driving  of  Darnley  back  over 
the  border.  Threat  and  plot  were  too  late  to  avert 
the  union,  and  at  the  close  of  July,  1565,  Darnley 
was  married  to  Mary  Stuart  and  proclaimed  King 
of  Scotland.  Murray  at  once  called  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  to  arms.  But  the  most  powerful 
and  active  stood  aloof.  As  heir  of  the  line  of  An- 
gus, Darnley  was  by  blood  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Douglas,  and,  Protestants  as  they  were,  the 
Douglases  rallied  to  their  kinsman.  Their  actual 
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chieftain,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  stood  next  to  Mur- 
ray himself  in  his  power  over  the  congregation; 
he  was  chancellor  of  the  realm;  and  his  strength 
as  a great  noble  was  backed  by  a dark  and  unscru- 
pulous ability.  By  waiving  their  claim  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Angus  and  the  lands  which  he  held,  the  Len- 
noxes won  Morton  to  his  kinsman’s  cause,  and  the 
earl  was  followed  in  his  course  by  two  of  the 
sternest  and  most  active  among  the  Protestant 
lords,  Darnley’s  uncle.  Lord  Euthven,  and  Lord 
Lindsay,  who  had  married  a Douglas.  Their  deser- 
tion broke  Murray’s  strength;  and  his  rising  was 
hardly  declared  when  Mary  marched  on  his  little 
force  with  pistols  in  her  belt  and  drove  its  leaders 
over  the  border. 

737.  The  work  which  Elizabeth  had  done  in 
Scotland  had  been  undone  in  an  hour.  Murray 
was  a fugitive.  The  lords  of  the  congregation  were 
broken  or  dispersed.  The  English  party  was  ruined. 
And  while  Scotland  was  lost  it  seemed  as  if  the 
triumph  of  Mary  was  a signal  for  the  general 
revival  of  Catholicism.  The  influence  of  the  Guises 
had  again  become  strong  in  France,  and  though 
Catharine  of  Medicis  held  firmly  to  her  policy  of 
toleration,  an  interview  which  she  held  with  Alva  at 
Bayonne  led  every  Protestant  to  believe  in  the  con- 
clusion of  a league  between  France  and  Spain  for  a 
common  war  on  Protestantism.  To  this  league  the 
English  statesmen  held  that  Mary  Stuart  had  become 
a party,  and  her  pressure  upon  Elizabeth  was  backed 
by  the  suspicion  that  the  two  great  monarchies  had 
pledged  her  their  support.  No  such  league  existed, 
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nor  had  such  a pledge  been  given,  but  the  dread 
served  Mary’s  purpose  as  well  as  the  reality  could 
have  done.  Girt  in,  as  she  believed,  with  foes,  Eliz- 
abeth took  refuge  in  the  meanest  dissimulation, 
while  Mary  Stuart  imperiously  demanded  a recog- 
nition of  her  succession  as  the  price  of  peace.  But 
her  aims  went  far  beyond  this  demand.  She  found 
herself  greeted  at  Rome  as  the  champion  of  the 
faith.  Pius  the  Fifth,  who  mounted  the  papal  throne 
at  the  moment  of  her  success,  seized  on  the  young 
queen  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  the  crusade  against 
Protestantism  on  which  he  was  set.  He  promised 
her  troops  and  money.  He  would  support  her,  he 
said,  so  long  as  he  had  a single  chalice  to  sell.  “With 
the  help  of  God  and  your  holiness,”  Mary  wrote 
back,  “ I will  leap  over  the  wall.”  In  England  itself 
the  marriage  and  her  new  attitude  rallied  every 
Catholic  to  Mary’s  standard;  and  the  announcement 
of  her  pregnancy  which  followed  gave  her  a strength 
that  swept  aside  Philip’s  counsels  of  caution  and 
delay.  The  daring  advice  of  Rizzio  fell  in  with  her 
natural  temper.  She  resolved  to  restore  Catholicism 
in  Scotland.  Yield  as  she  might  to  Murray’s  pres- 
sure, she  had  dexterously  refrained  from  giving  legal 
confirmation  to  the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  by 
which  Calvinism  had  been  set  up  in  Scotland;  and 
in  the  parliament  which  she  summoned  for  the  com- 
ing spring  she  trusted  to  do  “some  good  anent 
restoring  the  old  religion.”  The  appearance  of  the 
Catholic  lords,  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  Athol,  and 
Bothwell,  at  Mary’s  court  showed  her  purpose  to 
attempt  this  religious  revolution.  Nor  were  her 
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political  schemes  less  resolute.  She  was  determined 
to  wring  from  the  coming  parliament  a confirmation 
of  the  banishment  of  the  lords  who  had  fled  with 
Murray,  which  would  free  her  forever  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  Protestant  nobles.  Mistress  of  her  king- 
dom, politically  as  well  as  religiously,  Mary  could 
put  a pressure  on  Elizabeth  which  might  win  for  her 
more  than  an  acknowledgment  of  her  right  to  the 
succession.  She  still  clung  to  her  hopes  of  the 
crown;  and  she  knew  that  the  Catholics  of  North- 
umberland and  Yorkshire  were  ready  to  revolt  as 
soon  as  she  was  ready  to  aid  them, 

738.  No  such  danger  had  ever  threatened  Eliza- 
beth as  this.  But  again  she  could  “trust  to  for- 
tune.” Mary  had  staked  all  on  her  union  with 
Darnley,  and  yet  only  a few  months  had  passed 
since  her  wedding-day,  when  men  saw  that  she 
“hated  the  king.”  The  boy  turned  out  a dissolute, 
insolent  husband ; and  Mary’s  scornful  refusal  of  his 
claim  of  the  “crown  matrimonial,”  which  would 
have  given  him  an  equal  share  of  the  royal  power 
with  herself,  widened  the  breach  between  them. 
Darnley  attributed  this  refusal  to  Rizzio’s  counsels; 
and  his  father.  Lord  Lennox,  joined  with  him  in 
plotting  vengeance  against  the  minister.  They 
sought  aid  from  the  very  party  whom  Darnley ’s 
marriage  had  been  planned  to  crush.  Though  the 
strength  of  the  Protestant  nobles  had  been  broken 
by  the  flight  of  Murray,  the  Douglases  remained  at 
the  court.  Morton  had  no  purpose  of  lending  him- 
self to  the  ruin  of  the  religion  he  professed,  and 
Ruthven  and  Lindsay  were  roused  to  action  when 
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they  saw  themselves  threatened  with  a restoration  of 
Catholicism,  and  with  a legal  banishment  of  Murray 
and  his  companions  in  the  coming  parliament,  which 
could  only  serve  as  a prelude  to  their  own  ruin. 
Rizzio  was  the  author  of  this  policy;  and  when 
Darnley  called  on  his  kinsmen  to  aid  him  in  attack- 
ing Rizzio,  the  Douglases  grasped  at  his  proposal. 
Their  aid  and  their  promise  of  the  crown  matrimo- 
nial was  bought  by  Darnley’s  consent  to  the  recall  of 
the  fugitive  lords  and  of  Murray.  The  plot  of  the 
Douglases  was  so  jealously  hidden  that  no  whisper 
of  it  reached  the  queen.  Her  plans  were  on  the  brink 
of  success.  The  Catholic  nobles  were  ready  for  ac- 
tion at  her  court.  Huntly  and  Bothwell  were  called 
into  the  privy  council.  At  the  opening  of  March, 
1566,  the  parliament  which  was  to  carry  out  her  pro- 
jects was  to  assemble;  and  the  queen  prepared  for 
her  decisive  stroke  by  naming  men  whom  she  could 
trust  as  lords  of  the  articles — a body  with  whom  lay 
the  proposal  of  measures  to  the  houses — and  by  re- 
storing the  bishops  to  their  old  places  among  the 
peers.  But  at  the  moment  when  Mary  revealed  the 
extent  of  her  schemes  by  her  dismissal  of  the  English 
ambassador,  the  young  king,  followed  by  Lord 
Ruthven,  burst  into  her  chamber,  dragged  Rizzio 
from  her  presence,  and  stabbed  him  in  an  outer 
chamber,  while  Morton  and  Lord  Lindsay  with  their 
followers  seized  the  palace  gate.  Mary  found  her- 
self a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her  husband  and  his 
confederates.  Her  plans  were  wrecked  in  an  hour. 
A proclamation  of  the  king  dissolved  the  parliament 
which  she  had  called  for  the  ruin  of  her  foes;  and 
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Murray,  who  was  on  his  way  back  from  England 
when  the  deed  was  done,  was  received  at  court  and 
restored  to  his  old  post  at  the  council-board. 

739.  Terrible  as  the  blow  had  been,  it  roused  the 
more  terrible  energies  which  lay  hid  beneath  the 
graceful  bearing  of  the  queen.  The  darker  features 
of  her  character  were  now  to  develop  themselves. 
With  an  inflexible  will  she  turned  to  build  up  again 
the  policy  which  seemed  shattered  in  Rizzio’s  mur- 
der. Her  passionate  resentment  bent  to  the  demands 
of  her  ambition.  “No  more  tears,”  she  said  when 
they  brought  her  news  of  Rizzio’s  murder;  “I  will 
think  upon  revenge.”  But  even  revenge  was  not 
suffered  to  interfere  with  her  political  schemes. 
Keen  as  was  Mary’s  thirst  for  vengeance  on  him, 
Darnley  was  needful  to  the  triumph  of  her  aims, 
and  her  first  effort  was  to  win  him  back.  He  was 
already  grudging  at  the  supremacy  of  the  nobles  and 
his  virtual  exclusion  from  power,  when  Mary,  mask- 
ing her  hatred  beneath  a show  of  affection,  suc- 
ceeded in  severing  the  wretched  boy  from  his  fellow- 
conspirators,  and  in  gaining  his  help  in  an  escape  to 
Dunbar.  Once  free,  a force  of  8,000  men  under  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell  quickly  gathered  round  her,  and 
with  these  troops  she  marched  in  triumph  to  Edin- 
burgh. An  offer  of  pardon  to  all  save  those  con- 
cerned in  Rizzio’s  murder  broke  up  the  force  of  the 
lords ; Glencairn  and  Argyle  joined  the  queen,  while 
Morton,  Ruthven,  and  Lindsay  fled  in  terror  over  the 
border.  But  Mary  had  learned  by  a terrible  lesson  the 
need  of  dissimulation.  She  made  no  show  of  renew- 
ing her  Catholic  policy.  On  the  contrary,  she  af- 
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fected  to  resume  the  system  which  she  had  pursued 
from  the  opening  of  her  reign,  and  suffered  Murray 
to  remain  at  the  court.  Rizzio’s  death  had,  in  fact, 
strengthened  her  position.  With  him  passed  away 
the  dread  of  a Catholic  reaction.  Mary’s  toleration, 
her  pledges  of  extending  an  equal  indulgence  to  Prot- 
estantism in  England,  should  she  mount  its  throne, 
her  marriage  to  one  who  was  looked  upon  as  an 
English  noble,  above  all,  the  hope  of  realizing 
through  her  succession  the  dream  of  a union  of  the 
realms,  again  told  on  the  wavering  body  of  more 
conservative  statesmen,  like  Norfolk,  and  even  drew 
to  her  side  some  of  the  steadier  Protestants  who  de- 
spaired of  a Protestant  succession.  Even  Elizabeth 
at  last  seemed  wavering  toward  a recognition  of  her 
as  her  successor.  But  Mary  aimed  at  more  than  the 
succession.  Her  intrigues  with  the  English  Catho- 
lics were  never  interrupted.  Her  seeming  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  young  king  preserved  that  union  of 
the  whole  Catholic  body  which  her  marriage  had 
brought  about  and  which  the  strife  over  Rizzio 
threatened  with  ruin.  Her  court  was  full  of  ref  u- 
gees  from  the  northern  counties.  “Your  actions,” 
Elizabeth  wrote  in  a sudden  break  of  fierce  candor, 
“are  as  full  of  venom  as  your  words  are  of  honey.” 
Fierce  words,  however,  did  nothing  to  break  the 
clouds  that  gathered  thicker  and  thicker  round  Eng- 
land; and  in  June,  the  birth  of  a boy,  the  future 
James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England, 
doubled  Mary’s  strength.  Elizabeth  felt  bitterly  the 
blow.  “The  Queen  of  Scots,”  she  cried,  “has  a 
fair  son,  and  I am  but  a barren  stock.”  The  birth 
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of  James,  in  fact,  seemed  to  settle  the  long  struggle 
in  Mary’s  favor.  The  moderate  conservatives  joined 
the  ranks  of  her  adherents.  The  Catholics  were  wild 
with  hope.  “Your  friends  are  so  increased,”  her 
ambassador,  Melville,  wrote  to  her  from  England, 
“that  many  whole  shires  are  ready  to  rebel,  and 
their  captains  named  by  election  of  the  nobility.” 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Protestants  were  filled  with 
despair.  It  seemed'  as  if  no  effort  could  avert  the 
rule  of  England  by  a Catholic  queen. 

740.  It  was  at  this  moment  of  peril  that  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  was  again  called  together.  Its  action 
showed  more  than  the  natural  anxiety  of  the  time; 
it  showed  the  growth  of  those  national  forces  which, 
far  more  than  the  schemes  of  Mary  or  the  counter- 
schemes of  Elizabeth,  were  to  determine  the  future 
of  England.  While  the  two  queens  were  heaping  in- 
trigue on  intrigue,  while  abroad  and  at  home  every 
statesman  held  firmly  that  national  welfare  or  national 
misery  hung  on  the  fortune  of  the  one  or  the  success 
of  the  other,  the  English  people  itself  was  steadily 
moving  forward  to  a new  spiritual  enlightenment  and 
a new  political  liberty.  The  intellectual  and  relig- 
ious impulses  of  the  age  were  already  combining  with 
the  influence  of  its  growing  wealth  to  revive  a spirit 
of  independence  in  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  im- 
possible for  Elizabeth  to  understand  this  spirit,  but 
her  wonderful  tact  enabled  her  from  the  first  to  feel 
the  strength  of  it.  Long  before  any  open  conflict 
arose  between  the  people  and  the  crown  we  see  her 
instinctive  perception  of  the  changes  which  were 
going  on  aroimd  her  in  the  modifications,  conscious 
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or  unconscious,  whicli  she  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem of  the  monarchy.  Of  its  usurpations  upon  Eng- 
lish liberty  she  abandoned  none.  But  she  curtailed 
and  softened  down  almost  all.  She  tampered,  as  her 
predecessors  had  tampered,  with  personal  freedom; 
there  was  the  same  straining  of  statutes  and  coercion 
of  juries  in  political  trials  as  before,  and  an  arbitrary 
power  of  imprisonment  was  still  exercised  by  the 
council.  The  duties  she  imposed  on  cloth  and  sweet 
wines  were  an  assertion  of  her  right  of  arbitrary  tax- 
ation. Proclamations  in  council  constantly  assumed 
the  force  of  law.  But,  boldly  as  it  was  asserted,  the 
royal  power  was  practically  wielded  with  a caution 
and  moderation  that  showed  the  sense  of  a growing 
difficulty  in  the  full  exercise  of  it.  The  ordinary 
course  of  justice  was  left  undisturbed.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  council  was  asserted  almost  exclusively 
over  the  Catholics,  and  defended  in  their  case  as  a 
precaution  against  pressing  dangers.  The  proclama- 
tions issued  were  temporary  in  character  and  of 
small  importance,  The  two  duties  imposed  were 
so  slight  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed  in  the  general 
satisfaction  at  Elizabeth’s  abstinence  from  internal 
taxation.  She  abandoned  the  benevolences  and 
forced  loans  which  had  brought  home  the  sense  of 
tyranny  to  the  subjects  of  her  predecessors.  She 
treated  the  privy  seals,  which  on  emergencies  she  is- 
sued for  advances  to  her  exchequer,  simply  as  anti- 
cipations of  her  revenue  (like  our  own  exchequer 
bills),  and  punctually  repaid  them.  The  monopolies 
with  which  she  fettered  trade  proved  a more  serious 
grievance;  but  during  her  earlier  reign  they  were 
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looked  on  as  a part  of  the  system  of  merchant  asso- 
ciations, which  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  neces- 
sary for  the  regulation  and  protection  of  the  growing 
commerce. 

741.  The  political  development  of  the  nation  is  seen 
still  more  in  the  advance  of  the  parliament  during 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  queen’s  thrift  enabled  her 
in  ordinary  times  of  peace  to  defray  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  crown  from  its  ordinary  revenues.  But 
her  thrift  was  dictated  not  so  much  by  economy  as 
by  a desire  to  avoid  summoning  fresh  parliaments. 
We  have  seen  how  boldly  the  genius  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  set  aside  on  this  point  the  tradition  of  the 
new  monarchy.  His  confidence  in  the  power  of  the 
crown  revived  the  parliament  as  an  easy  and  man- 
ageable instrument  of  tyranny.  The  old  forms  of 
constitutional  freedom  were  turned  to  the  profit  of 
the  royal  despotism,  and  a revolution  which  for  the 
moment  left  England  absolutely  at  Henry’s  feet  was 
wrought  out  by  a series  of  parliamentary  statutes. 
Throughout  Henry’s  reign  Cromwell’s  confidence 
was  justified  by  the  spirit  of  slavish  submission 
which  pervaded  the  houses.  But  the  effect  of  the 
religious  change  for  which  his  measures  made  room 
began  to  be  felt  during  the  minority  of  Edward  the 
Sixth ; and  the  debates  and  divisions  on  the  religious 
reaction  which  Mary  pressed  on  the  parliament  were 
many  and  violent.  A great  step  forward  was  marked 
by  the  effort  of  the  crown  to  neutralize  by  “man- 
agement” an  opposition  which  it  could  no  longer 
overawe.  Not  only  was  the  parliament  packed  with 
nominees  of  the  crown,  but  new  constituencies  were 
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created  whose  members  would  follow  implicitly  its 
will.  For  this  purpose  twenty-two  new  boroughs 
were  created  under  Edward,  fourteen  under  Mary; 
some,  indeed,  places  entitled  to  representation  by 
their  wealth  and  population,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
small  towns  or  hamlets  which  lay  wholly  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  royal  council. 

743.  Elizabeth  adopted  the  system  of  her  two  pre- 
decessors both  in  the  creation  of  boroughs  and  the 
recommendation  of  candidates;  but  her  keen  political 
instinct  soon  perceived  the  inutility  of  both  expedi- 
ents. She  saw  that  the  ‘ ‘ management”  of  the  houses, 
so  easy  under  Cromwell,  was  becoming  harder  every 
day.  The  very  number  of  the  members  she  called 
up  into  the  commons  from  nomination  boroughs, 
sixty-two  in  all,  showed  the  increasing  diflBculty 
which  the  government  found  in  securing  a working 
majority.  The  rise  of  a new  nobility,  enriched  by 
the  spoils  of  the  church  and  trained  to  political  life 
by  the  stress  of  events  around  them,  was  giving  fresh 
vigor  to  the  house  of  lords.  The  increased  wealth 
of  the  country  gentry,  as  well  as  the  growing  desire 
to  obtain  a seat  among  the  commons,  brought  about 
the  cessation  at  this  time  of  the  old  payment  of 
members  by  their  constituencies.  A change,  too,  in 
the  borough  representation,  which  had  long  been  in 
progress,  but  was  now  for  the  first  time  legally  rec- 
ognized, tended  greatly  to  increase  the  vigor  and 
independence  of  the  lower  house.  By  the  terms  of 
the  older  writs,  borough  members  were  required  to 
be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  burgesses ; and  an  act 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  gave  this  custom  the  force  of  law. 
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But  the  passing  of  such  an  act  shows  that  the  custom 
was  already  widely  infringed,  and  by  Elizabeth’s  day 
act  and  custom  alike  had  ceased  to  have  force.  Most 
seats  were  now  filled  by  representatives  who  were 
strange  to  the  borough  itself,  and  who  were  often, 
nominees  of  the  great  landowners  round.  But  they 
were  commonly  men  of  wealth  and  blood,  whose 
aim  in  entering  parliament  was  purely  a political 
one,  and  whose  attitude  toward  the  crown  was  far 
bolder  and  more  independent  than  that  of  the  quiet 
tradesmen  who  preceded  them.  Elizabeth  saw  that 
“ management”  was  of  little  avail  with  a house  of 
members  such  as  these ; and  she  fell  back  as  far  as 
she  could  on  Wolsey’s  policy  of  practical  abolition. 
She  summoned  parliament  at  longer  and  longer  in- 
tervals. By  rigid  economy,  by  a policy  of  balance 
and  peace,  she  strove,  and  for  a long  time  success- 
fully strove,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  assembling 
them  at  all.  But  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Philip  of 
Spain  proved  friends  to  English  liberty  in  its  sorest 
need.  The  struggle  with  Catholicism  forced  Eliza- 
beth to  have  more  frequent  recourse  to  her  parlia- 
ments, and  as  she  was  driven  to  appeal  for  increas- 
ing supplies  the  tone  of  the  houses  rose  higher  and 
higher. 

743.  What  made  this  revival  of  parliamentary  in 
dependence  more  important  was  the  range  which 
Cromwell’s  policy  had  given  to  parliamentary  action. 
In  theory  the  Tudor  statesman  regarded  three  car- 
dinal subjects,  matters  of  trade,  matters  of  religion, 
and  matters  of  state,  as  lying  exclusively  within  the 
competence  of  the  crown.  But  in  actual  fact  such 
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subjects  had  been  treated  by  parliament  after  parlia- 
ment. The  whole  religious  fabric  of  the  realm 
rested  on  parliamentary  enactments.  The  very  title 
of  Elizabeth  rested  in  a parliamentary  statute.  When 
the  houses  petitioned  at  the  outset  of  her  reign  for 
the  declaration  of  a successor,  and  for  the  queen’s 
marriage,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  deny  their 
right  to  intermeddle  with  these  “matters  of  state,” 
though  she  rebuked  the  demand  and  evaded  an 
answer.  But  the  question  of  the  succession  was  a 
question  too  vital  for  English  freedom  and  English 
religion  to  remain  prisoned  within  Elizabeth’s  coun- 
cil-chamber. It  came  again  to  the  front  in  the  par- 
liament which  the  pressure  from  Mary  Stuart  forced 
Elizabeth  to  assemble  after  six  prorogations  and  an 
interval  of  four  years,  in  September,  1566.  The 
lower  house  at  once  resolved  that  the  business  of 
supply  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  suc- 
cession. Such  a step  put  a stress  on  the  monarchy 
which  it  had  never  known  since  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  The  commons  no  longer  confined  themselves 
to  limiting  or  resisting  the  policy  of  the  crown ; they 
dared  to  dictate  it.  Elizabeth’s  wrath  showed  her 
sense  of  tlie  importance  of  their  action.  “ They  had 
acted  like  rebels!”  she  said;  “they  had  dealt  with 
her  as  they  dared  not  have  dealt  with  her  father.” 
“I  cannot  tell,”  she  broke  out  angrily  to  the  Span- 
ish ambassador,  “ what  these  devils  want!”  “ They 
want  liberty,  madam,”  replied  the  Spaniard,  “and  if 
princes  do  not  look  to  themselves  and  work  together 
to  put  such  people  down  they  will  find  before  long 
what  all  this  is  coming  to  I”  But  Elizabeth  had  to 
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front  more  than  her  Puritan  commons.  The  lords 
joined  with  the  lower  house  in  demanding  the 
queen’s  marriage  and  a settlement  of  the  succession, 
and  after  a furious  burst  of  anger,  Elizabeth  gave  a. 
promise  of  marriage,  which  she  was,  no  doubt,  res- 
olved to  evade  as  she  had  evaded  it  before.  But 
the  subject  of  the  succession  was  one  which  could 
not  be  evaded.  Yet  any  decision  on  it  meant  civil 
war.  It  was  notorious  that  if  the  commons  were  res- 
olute to  name  the  Lady  Catharine  Grey,  the  heiress 
of  the  house  of  Suffolk,  successor  to  the  throne,  the 
lords  were  as  resolute  to  assert  the  right  of  Mary 
Stuart.  To  settle  such  a matter  was  at  once  to  draw 
the  sword.  The  queen,  therefore,  peremptorily  for- 
bade the  subject  to  be  approached.  But  the  royal 
message  was  no  sooner  delivered  than  Wentworth,  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  rose  to  ask 
whether  such  a prohibition  was  not  “against  the 
liberties  of  parliament.”  The  question  was  followed 
by  a hot  debate,  and  a fresh  message  from  the  queen 
commanding  “that  there  should  be  no  further  argu- 
ment” was  met  by  a request  for  freedom  of  delibera- 
tion, while  the  subsidy  bill  lay  significantly  unnoticed 
on  the  table.  A new  strife  broke  out  when  another 
member  of  the  commons,  Mr.  Dalton,  denounced  the 
claims  put  forward  by  the  Scottish  queen.  Eliza- 
beth at  once  ordered  him  into  arrest.  But  the  com- 
mons prayed  for  leave  “to  confer  upon  their  liber- 
ties,” and  the  queen’s  prudence  taught  her  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  way.  She  released  Dalton; 
she  protested  to  the  commons  that  “she  did  not 
mean  to  prejudice  any  part  of  the  liberties  hereto- 
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fore  granted  them she  softened  the  order  of  silence 
into  a request.  Won  by  the  graceful  concession, 
the  lower  house  granted  the  subsidy  and  assented 
loyally  to  her  wish.  But  the  victory  was  none  the 
less  a real  one.  No  such  struggle  had  taken  place 
between  the  crown  and  the  commons  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  monarchy;  and  the  struggle  had 
ended  in  the  virtual  defeat  of  the  crown. 

744.  The  strife  with  parliament  hit  Elizabeth  hard. 
It  was  “secret  foes  at  home,”  she  told  the  house  as 
the  quarrel  passed  awav  in  a warm  reconciliation, 
“who  thought  to  work  me  that  mischief  which 
never  foreign  enemies  could  bring  to  pass,  which 
is  the  hatred  of  my  commons.  Do  you  think  that 
either  I am  so  unmindful  of  your  surety  by  succes- 
sion, wherein  is  all  my  care,  or  that  I went  about  to 
break  your  liberties?  No!  it  never  was  my  mean- 
ing; but  to  stay  you  before  you  fell  into  the  ditch.” 
But  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  explain  the  real  rea- 
sons for  her  course ; and  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  January,  1567,  left  her  face  to  face  with  a 
national  discontent  added  to  the  ever-deepening  peril 
from  without.  To  the  danger  from  the  north  and 
from  the  east  was  added  a danger  from  the  west. 
The  north  of  Ireland  was  in  full  revolt.  From  the 
moment  of  her  accession  Elizabeth  had  realized  the 
risks  of  the  policy  of  confiscation  and  colonization 
which  had  been  pursued  in  the  island  by  her  pre- 
decessor: and  the  prudence  of  Cecil  fell  back  on  the 
safer  though  more  tedious  policy  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  But  the  alarm  at  English  aggression  had 
already  spread  among  the  natives ; and  its  results  was 
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Been  in  a revolt  of  the  north,  and  in  the  rise  of  a 
leader  more  vigorous  and  able  than  any  with  whom 
the  government  had  had  as  yet  to  contend.  An  ac- 
ceptance of  the  earldom  of  Tyrone  by  the  chief  of 
the  O’Neills  brought  about  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  the  system  of  succession  recognized  by  Eng- 
lish and  that  recognized  by  Irish  law.  On  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  England  acknowledged  his 
eldest  son  as  the  heir  of  his  earldom ; while  the  sept 
of  which  he  was  the  head  maintained  their  older 
right  of  choosing  a chief  from  among  the  members  of 
the  family,  and  preferred  Shane  O’Neill,  a younger 
son  of  less  doubtful  legitimacy.  The  lord  deputy, 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  marched  northward  to  settle 
the  question  by  force  of  arms;  but  ere  he  could 
reach  Ulster  the  activity  of  Shane  had  quelled  the 
disaffection  of  his  rivals,  the  O’Donnells  of  Donegal, 
and  won  over  the  Scots  of  Antrim.  “Never  before,” 
wrote  Sussex,  “durst  Scot  or  Irishman  look  Eng- 
lishman in  the  face  in  plain  or  wood  since  I came 
here;”  but  Shane  fired  his  men  with  a new  courage, 
and  charging  the  deputy’s  army  with  a force  hardly 
half  its  number  drove  it  back  in  rout  on  Armagh.  A 
promise  of  pardon  induced  the  Irish  chieftain  to  visit 
London,  and  make  an  illusory  submission,  but  he 
was  no  sooner  safe  home  again  than  its  terms  were 
set  aside ; and  after  a wearisome  struggle,  in  which 
Shane  foiled  the  efforts  of  the  lord  deputy  to  entrap 
or  to  poison  him,  he  remained  virtually  master  of  the 
north.  EUs  success  stirred  larger  dreams  of  ambi- 
tion. He  invaded  Connaught,  and  pressed  Clan- 
rickard  hard;  while  he  replied  to  the  remonstrances 
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of  the  council  at  Dublin  with  a bold  defiance.  “By 
the  sword  I have  won  these  lands,”  he  answered, 
“ and  by  the  sword  will  I keep  them.”  But  defiance 
broke  idly  against  the  skill  and  vigor  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  who  succeeded  Sussex  as  lord  deputy.  The 
rival  septs  of  the  north  were  drawn  into  a rising 
against  O’Neill,  while  the  English  army  advanced 
from  the  Pale;  and  in  1567  Shane,  defeated  by  the 
O’Donnells,  took  refuge  in  Antrim,  and  was  hewn 
to  pieces  in  a drunken  squabble  by  his  Scottish  en- 
tertainers. 

745.  The  victory  of  Sidney  marked  the  turn  of  the 
tide  which  had  run  so  long  against  Elizabeth.  The 
danger  which  England  dreaded  from  Mary  Stuart, 
the  terror  of  a Catholic  sovereign  and  a Catholic 
reaction,  reached  its  height  only  to  pass  irretrievably 
away.  At  the  moment  when  the  Irish  revolt  was 
being  trampled  under  foot  a terrible  event  suddenly 
struck  light  through  the  gathering  clouds  in  the 
north.  Mary  had  used  Darnley  as  a tool  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  his  confederates  and  to  further  her 
policy;  but  from  the  moment  that  she  discovered  his 
actual  complicity  in  the  plot  for  Eizzio’s  murder  she 
had  loathed  and  avoided  him.  Ominous  words 
dropped  from  her  lips.  “Unless  she  were  free  of 
him  some  way,”  Mary  was  heard  to  mutter,  ‘ ‘ she  had 
no  pleasure  to  live.”  The  lords  whom  he  had  drawn 
into  his  plot  only  to  desert  and  betray  them  hated 
him  with  as  terrible  a hatred,  and  in  their  longing 
for  vengeance  a new  adventurer  saw  the  road  to 
power.  Of  all  the  border  nobles  James  Hepburn, 
the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  the  boldest  and  most  un- 
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scrupulous.  But,  Protestant  as  he  was,  he  had  never 
swerved  from  the  side  of  the  crown;  he  had  sup- 
ported the  regent,  and  crossed  the  seas  to  pledge  as 
firm  a support  to  Mary;  and  his  loyalty  and  daring 
alike  appealed  to  the  young  queen’s  heart.  Little  as 
he  was  touched  by  Mary’s  passion,  it  stirred  in  the 
earl  dreams  of  a union  with  the  queen;  and  great  as 
were  the  obstacles  to  such  a union,  which  presented 
themselves  in  Mary’s  marriage  and  his  own,  Both- 
well  was  of  too  desperate  a temper  to  recoil  before 
obstacles  such  as  these.  Divorce  would  free  him 
from  his  own  wife.  To  free  himself  from  Darnley 
he  seized  on  the  hatred  which  the  lords  whom  Darn- 
ley  had  deserted  and  betrayed  bore  to  the  king. 
Bothwell  joined  Murray  and  the  English  ambassador 
in  praying  for  the  recall  of  Morton  and  the  exiles. 
The  pardon  was  granted;  the  nobles  returned  to 
court,  and  the  bulk  of  them  joined  readily  in  a con- 
spiracy to  strike  down  one  whom  they  still  looked 
on  as  their  bitterest  foe. 

746.  Morton  alone  stood  aloof.  He  demanded  an 
assurance  of  the  queen’s  sanction  to  the  deed ; and 
no  such  assurance  was  given  him.  On  the  contrary, 
Mary’s  mood  seemed  suddenly  to  change.  Her  hatred 
to  Darnley  passed  all  at  once  into  demonstration  of 
the  old  affection.  He  had  fallen  sick  with  vice  and 
misery,  and  she  visited  him  on  his  sick-bed,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  follow  her  to  Edinburgh.  She  visited 
him  again  in  a ruinous  and  lonely  house  near  the 
palace  in  which  he  was  lodged  by  her  order,  on  the 
ground  that  its  purer  air  would  further  his  recovery, 
kissed  him  as  she  bade  him  farewell,  and  rode  gayly 
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back  to  a wedding-dance  at  Holyrood.  If  Mary’s 
passion  bad  drawn  her  to  share  Bothwell’s  guilt, 
these  acts  were  but  awful  preludes  to  her  husband’s 
doom.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  her  reconciliation  was 
a real  one,  it  only  drove  Bothwell  to  hurry  on  his 
deed  of  blood  without  waiting  for  the  aid  of  the 
nobles  who  had  sworn  the  king’s  death.  The  terri- 
ble secret  is  still  hid  in  a cloud  of  doubt  and  mystery 
which  will  probably  never  be  wholly  dispelled.  But 
Mary  had  hardly  returned  to  her  palace  when,  two 
hours  after  midnight  on  the  9th  of  February,  1567, 
an  awful  explosion  shook  the  city.  The  burghers 
rushed  out  from  the  gates  to  find  the  house  of  Kirk 
o’  Field  destroyed  and  Darnley’s  body  dead  beside 
the  ruins. 

747.  The  murder  was  undoubtedly  the  deed  of 
Bothwell.  It  was  soon  known  that  his  servant  had 
stored  the  powder  beneath  the  king’s  bed-chamber 
and  that  the  earl  had  watched  without  the  walls  till 
the  deed  was  done.  But,  in  spite  of  gathering  sus- 
picion and  of  a charge  of  murder  made  formally 
against  Bothwell  by  Lord  Lennox,  no  serious  steps 
were  taken  to  investigate  the  crime;  and  a rumor 
that  Mary  purposed  to  marry  the  murderer  drove  her 
friends  to  despair.  Her  agent  in  England  wrote  to 
her  that  “if  she  married  that  man  she  would  lose 
the  favor  of  God,  her  own  reputation,  and  the  hearts 
of  all  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.”  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  ties  of  passion  or  guilt  which 
united  them,  Mary  was  now  powerless  in  Bothwell’s 
hands.  While  Murray  withdrew  to  France  on  pre- 
text of  travel,  the  young  earl  used  the  plot  against 
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Damley  into  which  he  had  drawn  the  lords  to  force 
from  them  a declaration  that  he  was  guiltless  of  the 
murder  and  their  consent  to  his  marriage  with  the 
queen.  He  boasted  that  he  would  marry  Mary 
whether  she  would  or  no.  Every  stronghold  in  the 
kingdom  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  this  step  was 
the  prelude  to  a trial  and  acquittal  which  the  over- 
whelming force  of  his  followers  in  Edinburgh  turned 
into  a bitter  mockery.  The  Protestants  were  bribed 
by  the  assembling  of  a parliament  in  which  Mary, 
for  the  first  time,  gave  her  sanction  to  the  laws 
which  established  the  reformation  in  Scotland.  A 
shameless  suit  for  his  divorce  removed  the  last  ob- 
stacle to  Bothwell’s  ambition;  and  a seizure  of  the 
queen  as  she  rode  to  Linlithgow,  whether  real  or  fic- 
titious, was  followed  three  weeks  later  by  their  union 
on  the  15th  of  May.  Mary  may  have  yielded  to 
force;  she  may  have  yielded  to  passion;  it  is  possible 
that  in  Bothwell’s  vigor  she  saw  the  means  of  at  last 
mastering  the  kingdom  and  wreaking  her  vengeance 
on  the  lords.  But,  whatever  were  her  hopes  or  fears, 
in  a month  more  all  was  over.  The  horror  at  the 
queen’s  marriage  with  a man  fresh  from  her  hus- 
band’s blood  drove  the  whole  nation  to  revolt.  The 
Catholic  party  held  aloof  from  a queen  who  seemed 
to  have  forsaken  them  by  a Protestant  marriage  and 
by  her  acknowledgment  of  the  Protestant  church. 
The  Protestant  lords  seized  on  the  general  horror  to 
free  themselves  from  a master  whose  subtlety  and 
bloodshed  had  placed  them  at  his  feet.  Morton  and 
Argyle  rallied  the  forces  of  the  congregation  at  Stir- 
ling, and  were  soon  joined  by  the  bulk  of  the  Scot- 
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tish  nobles  of  either  religion.  Their  entrance  into 
Edinburgh  roused  the  capital  into  insurrection.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  Mary  and  her  husband  advanced 
with  a fair  force  to  Seton  to  encounter  the  lords ; but 
their  men  refused  to  fight,  and  Bothwell  galloped 
off  into  lifelong  exile,  while  the  queen  was  brought 
back  to  Edinburgh  in  a frenzy  of  despair,  tossing 
back  wild  words  of  defiance  to  the  curses  of  the 
crowd. 
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and  gives  many  examples  drawn  from  a great  variety  of 
sources.” — Public  Opinion,  New  York. 
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Just  the  Right  Word  To  make  the  desired  meaning  clear 

and  exact ; to  make  a contrast  sharp 

and  strong  — also  the  correct  use  of  prepositions  shown  by 
illustrative  examples, 

^ '■ 

English  Synonyms,  An- 
tonyms, and  Prepositions 

Companion  Volume  to  “ Connectives  of  English  Speech  ” 

By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Editor  ‘‘^Students'  Standard  Dictionary^'  Editor  Synonyms^ 
Antonyms^  and  Prepositions  in  the  Standard  Dictionary 

More  than  7,500  classified  and  discriminated 
synonyms.  Nearly  4,500  classified  antonyms.  Cor- 
rect use  of  prepositions  clearly  shown  by  illustrative 
examples.  Hints  and  helps  on  the  accurate  use  of 
words,  revealing  surprising  possibilities  of  fulness, 
freedom,  and  variety  of  utterance. 

Superior  to  Any  Other  Work  of  the  Kind 

President  Cochran,  of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  says: 
“ I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  is  no  book  yet  offered  . . . 
which  is  its  equal  in  imparting  a mastery  of  words.  The  dif- 
ference in  meaning  which  are  so  evident  and  yet  so  illusive  as  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  express  in  words,  Mr.  Fernald  has 
succeeded  in  making  with  wonderful  ability.  The  discrimina- 
tions are  acute,  exact,  and  expressed  in  a manner  intelligible  to 
ordinary  students  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges.  . , . This 
book  will  do  more  to  secure  rhetorical  perspicuity — propriety 
and  precision  of  expression — than  any  other  text-book  of  higher 
English  yet  produced.  ’ ’ 
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A Powerful  and  Fascinating^'  New  Book  by 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy 

“ There  are  power  and  fascination  not  to  be  resisted  in  this 
book.  It  is  impossible  to  read  it  without  having  one’s  views 
of  life,  religion,  and  art  widened  and  elevated.  ’ ' — Etude. 

WHAT  IS  ART? 

Translated  from  the  Original  Manuscript  with 
an  Introduction  by  AYLMER  MAUDE 

Art  is  a human  activity,  declares  Tolstoy.  The 
object  of  this  activity  is  to  transmit  to  others  feelings 
the  artist  has  experienced.  By  certain  external 
signs — movements,  lines,  colors,  sounds  or  arrange- 
ments of  words — an  artist  infects  other  people  so 
that  they  share  his  feelings ; thus,  ^‘art  is  a means 
of  union  among  men,  joining  them  together  in  the 
same  feelings.”  Without  adequate  expression  there 
is  no  art,  for  there  is  no  infection,  no  transference 
to  others  of  the  author’s  feeling.  The  test  of  art  is 
infection.  If  an  author  has  moved  you  so  that  you 
feel  fcs  he  felt  if  you  are  so  united  to  him  in  feeling 
that  it  seems  to  you  that  he  has  expressed  just  what 
you  have  long  wished  to  express,  the  work  that  has 
so  infected  you  is  a work  of  art. 

“ The  powerful  personality  of  the  author,  the  startling  orig- 
inality of  his  views,  grip  the  reader  and  carry  him,  though  his 
deepest  convictions  be  outraged,  protesting  through  the  book.  ’ ’ 
— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“ Full  of  touches  of  genius,  and  well  deserves  study  by  every 
artist  in  every  department  of  art.” — Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 
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BRILLIANT  LITTLE  HISTORT  AS  FAS- 
CINATING AS  A NOFEL" 


Ireland  and  Her  Story 

By  JUSTIN  McCarthy 

Author  of '•'■A  History  of  Our  Own  Times.,"  ^'•The  Story  of 
Mr.  Gladstone' s Life"  '■'■In  Modern  England" 

'■'■Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,’’  etc. 

In  his  concise  graceful  style  the  gifted  author 
teUs  the  complete  story  of  the  Irish  people  from  the 
earliest  traditions  of  their  origin  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  a story  throbbing  with  human  passions,  nar- 
rating the  hatreds,  sufferings,  oppressions,  and  strug- 
gles of  centuries  yet  always  preserving  a fair, 
unprejudiced  attitude  toward  the  conflicting  forces, 

“ His  story  is  as  fascinating  as  a novel ; it  has  the  sweep  of 
history  and  the  actuality  of  good  newspaper  work.  And  this  is 
done — a graphic  illuminative  history  of  Ireland  given — in  less 
than  200  pages.” — The  Cleveland  Leader . > 

“ A model  of  lucid  condensation.  . . . This  little  volume 
contains  all — literally  all — the  information  that  the  average  man 
needs,  to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
Ireland.” — Mail  and  ExpresSy  New  York. 

“An  admirably  fair,  unprejudiced,  and  clear  statement  of 
the  history  of  the  Irish  race.” — Indianapolis  News, 

“ It  gives  the  history  of  Ireland  in  a condensed  form,  suitable 
for  busy  readers,  and  is  clearly  and  thoughtfully  written.” — 
IFashington  Times. 

“ The  book  comes  just  in  the  nick  of  time  when  all  the  world 
is  discussing  the  sudden  calming  of  passion  between  England  and 
Ireland  in  the  broaching  the  new  Land  Bill.” — N,  T,  World, 
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